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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The unprecedented sale of the late and only COMEIETE 
Edition of Bishop Taywr^s and the e^sequent 

revival of the popularity of that etninent Writer, are ciV- 
cumsiances highly encouraging fO the spirit of literary 
enterprise. 

Such patronage has induced the PuRUSHERS to 
ply with a wish, very generally expressed, for a separate , 
publication of the LIFE, written by Dr. Heber, now 
Lord Brsnop of Calcutta — a Production not more 
distinguished ly biographical research and discrimimtim, 
than by that elegant tone of religious and moral feeling 
which pervades the tohole. 

Injustice, however, to the Right Rev EBBN,D AUTHOR, 
it becomes the duty of the PUBLISHERS to inform the 
Public, that in consequence of his Lordship^s early <fc- 
parture to India, the intention of a separate publication 
of the Life could not be conminicated to him. It is there- 
fore a literal reprint, but wid^the addition of an Index, 
which may be considered as indispensable in a work where 
the characters and writings of so many contemporaries 
pass in review. 
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The life of a student is passed within a narrow 
circle; and of the men whose writings are most 
widely read and admired, the personal history is 
often enveloped in the deepest obscurity. Nor, 
even of those individuals, whom tlie zeal of their 
friends or the malice of their enemies have enabled 
or compelled to act a more conspicuous part on the 
theatre of contemporary distinction, have the lives 
been often diversified with many singular events, 
with great deliverances, or surprising vicissitudes. 
Their days have beeh quietly busied in producing 
those effects which only have made their histories 
worth inquiring after, — effects for which it was 
necessary that their habits should be retired and 
uniform. Nor can we wonder, therefore, that 
whoever undertakes the biography of a scholar or a 
theologian, has ordinarily but little to relate which 


n 
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Ut cerUiiy and less which *is interesting or extra- 
ordinary. 

In some respects, indeed, the fate of Jeremy 
Taylor was distinguished from the general lot of 
men of letters.* So far from his life being retired or 
monotonous, he seems to have passed much of it in 
a crowd ; and it is one of the circumstances which 
lead us most to wonder at the fertility and force of 
his genius, not only that, in so few years, he wrote 
BO many books, but that these books were, many of 
them, composed under circumstances the least favour* 
able to research or abstraction. 

It was his fortune, at an early age, to attract the 
notice of those whose patronage, however favour- 
able to his interests or liis renow n, ^d a natural 
tendency to withdraw him from the u^l scenes of 
literary or parochial labour. He was favoured by 
Laud in the zenith of his power, and trusted by 
king Charles, when he had become the more 
Yenerable from adversitj. During the Usurpation, 
though esteemed and pitied even by his enemies, 
he was destined to encounter a more than usual 
share of confiscation and impnsonment ; and, at the 
restoration of the royal family, and while yet in the 
ibll vigour of his years and his abilities, he was 
raised to the highest honours which lie within the 
oompaas of his profession. But, during the calami- 
tiSB which agitated an empire, the escapes and 
sulibringB of a private individual were too insigni- 
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ficant to attract much contemporary fitme; aod 
Taylor’s sufterings wore of the kind which, by IBI* 
poYerishing their victim, removea him still more, 
from the knowledge and notice of the worlds HU 
subsequent promotion, though it fixed him in the 
country where he had found his best asylnm, 
was, in itself, a banishment from the society of 
public men and the theatre of national politics; and 
bis latter days were spent in the alternate and nn« 
obtrusive labours of the pulpit and the closet, in 
prepaiing himself and others for that heaven, whithflr 
his desires had been from his earliest years directed. 

ft will not, then, bo expected, that, aAer the lapse 
of almost two centuries, I shall have been able to 
supply many ‘interesting details of a life thus spent 
and thus concluded, or that many important glean- 
ings remain which had escaped the almost conteni- 
poiary inquiries of Wood, or the accurate industry 
and zealous researches of Mr. lloimoy. Yet the 
time IS not long passed since unusually abundant 
stoies of information existed, and since those stores 
were in the pusscssiun.of a person eminently qualified 
to employ them to the best advantage. The late 
Williajn Todd Jones, of Ilomra, in the county oi 
Down, esquire, Taylor's lineal descendant in the 
filth degree, and who inherited no small portion ol 
hi<; talents and characteristic eloquence, was em< 
ployed, at one period of his life, in collecting and 
arranging materials for the biography of his distin> 
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guished taceslor. Mr. Jones possessed, among 
many other interesting documents, a series of auto- 
graph letters to and from the bishop; and ** a 
familyrhook/* also .in his own handwriting, giving 
an account of his parentage and the principal events 
of his life, with comments on many of the public 
transactions in which he himself, or those connected 
with him» had borne a share. 

But| in the ardour of Mr. Jones’s political pur- 
suitSi and the freejuent pecuniary embarrassments to 
which those pursuits exposed him, his biographical 
labours appear to have been often interriiptc<I ; and 
his sudden death, by the overturn of a carriage in 
the year 1818 , cut short all the hopes which his 
talents and his materials justified. 'Ihe^rcater part 
of his family papers he had, on the sale of llomra 
to the marquess of Downshire, deposited at Mon- 
talto, under the care of the late John, earl of 
Moira, Their subsccjuent fate has, unfortunately, not 
been ascertained. At Donniiigton, whither all the 
papers found at Montalto are said to Imve been 
transferredi no traces of them remain ; and there 
appears but too much reason to apprehend that they 
were consumed, together with some other packages 
bdonging to the marquess of Hastings, in the fire 
which destroyed the London Ciistoiii-house. All 
which the family vet retain consists of some extracts 

to ¥ 

injlde by Mr. Jones from these documents with a 
view to his intended work ; the^arriage settlement 
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of Taylor’s youngest daughter; and some* traditions 
respecting himself and hfs descendants, which have 
been liberally communicated to me by Mr. Jonesll 
sisters, Mrs. Wray, and Mrs. Mary Jones. 

Small as these remains are, the few facts which 
they disclose are, perhaps, among the most in- 
teresting hitherto recovered concerning bishop 
Taylor’s private concerns. From other quartern, 
iiuiet'd, very little was to be gathered which was 
new, but I have not knowingly neglected any. The 
Itev. Mr. Bouncy, with a kindness to which 1 am 
deeply indebted, and which I had the less reason to 
expect as 1 was personally unknown to him, has 
permitted me to make use of an interleaved copy of 
his able and interesting Life of Taylor, enriched 
with many valuable mainiscript notes and references, 
'fo the active and judicious friendship of the Hon* 
and llev. J, C. Talbot, I am indebted, not only for 
iny introduction to bishop Taylor’s descendants in 
iridaml, but for what other gleanings of information 
or tradition respecting him remained in that king- 
dom. 'rhe archives of All Souls were examined by 
the kindness of the bishop of Oxford, and my friend, 
Clement Cartwright, Esq.; and the publishers of 
this edition have been enabled to procure for me, 
from the Evelyn Papers, the British Museum, and 
other sources, seventeen manuscript letters of Taylor, 
fourteen of which are now first printed. But it 
cannot be concealed^ that, notwithstanding these 
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advautagA, 1 have still to lament the sciiiitiiioss 
and imperrecitoti of my materials; and that in this, 
08 in raoat other instances, the biography of an 
author must consist in the account of his writings 
rather than his actions or adventures. 

Jer£MY| third son of Nathaniel and Mary Tay- 
lor, ♦ was born in Trinity parish, Cambridge, and 
baptized on the loth of August, 1613. Ills father 
"was a barber; an occupation which, united as it 
generally was, with the practice of surgery and 
pharmacy, was, in the days of our ancestors, some- 
what less humble than at present, but which was at 
no time likely to raise its professor or his children 
to wealth or eminence. The family, however, had 
originally held a respectable rank among the smaller 
gentry of Gloucestershire, where they had possessLMl 
for many generations, an estate in the parish of 
Fminpton on Severn; and Nathaniel was the lineal 
descendant of Dr. Rowland Taylor, rector of Ilad- 
leigh, in the county of Sulfolk, and chaplain to 
archbishop Cranmcr.t 

Of Howland Taylor, neither the name nor the 
misfortunes arc obscure. He was distinguished 
among the divines of the Reformation for his abili- 
ties, his learning, and piety; and he sufl'ered death 

• • See Note (A,) 

t l^Mter Laily Wray to William Tixld, Ivsq. ol' i abilc- 
niartin, ciateil May a I, 173*, ijuoicd in the MS. ol’ Mr. Todd 
Jonc^. 
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at the stake on Aldham Common, near Hadleigh, in 
the third year of queen Mary, amid the blesaidgs 
and lamentations of his parishioners, and with a 
courageous and kindly cheerfulness which has 
scarcely its parallel, even in those days of religiooa 
heroism. 

i)r. Taylor was of suiBcient consequence, as an 
advocate of the new religion, to have excited 
against himself, without any additional or private 
motives, the tiercest hostility of the Romish pre* 
lates. We are told, however, that Gardiner, by 
whose warrant as lord chancellor he was first 
apprehended, was stimulated in this instance by 
feelings of avarice as well as bigotry ; that he 
was desirous of a])propriating to himself the fa« 
inily eslatt^ at IVainpion ; that, I know not on 
what pretence, he succeeded in his object after 
Dr. Taylor’s death, and that he had begun to build a 
mansion on the pmperty, which, at liis ow'n decease, 
h(' left unfinished. 

Tlu^ family of the martyr were thus reduced to 
poverty, from which they hud the less prospect of 
emerging by any help or favour of government, 
inasmuch as, in common with many of those who 
had most severely felt the iron hand of the Romish 
hierarchy, they were suspected, during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James the First, of an inclination to 
the rising sect of the Puritans. Yet their poverty 
cannot have been cjj^cessive, since we find Nathaniel 
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Taylor saving as churchwarden ; an office which, 
in most parishes, is filled by the wealthiest and most 
respectable in the middle ranks of life. And it may 
be mentioned to their honour, that, after two gene- 
rations of comparative distress, the father of Jeremy 
Taylor was spoken of by his son, in a letter to his 
old tutor, Bachcroft, as “ reasonably learned,” and 
as having himself solely grounded his children in 
grammar and mathematics.”* 

1 have already taken notice of the unfortunate 
loss of the documents on which this account chiefly 
depends. For the fact of their having once existed, 
the authority of Mr. Jones is sufficient ; and though 
the testimony of lady Wray is exposed to that 
degree of doubt which almost always attaches to 
family tradition, it is as satisfactory a voucher as 
could be looked for under similar circumstances, 
and more than sufficient to obtain belief for an 
account which, in itself, is far from improbable. 
That Jeremy Tayl or had, indeed, some pretensions 
to gentle blood, may be, to a certain extent, inferred 
from the armorial bearings which, in an age when 
such distinctions were less boldly assumed than at 
present, and when the Heralds’ College still retained 
some vestiges of their ancient authority, were 
engraved on his seal, still preserved by the Marsh 
Ihmily, and which (with some degree of harmless 


* Mr. Jones's 
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ostentation) are almost uniformly append^ to his 
portraits.’*^ In his works nothing occurs which can 
either confirm or disprove the traditions of his 
descendants ; though he speaks of Rowland Taylor 
with deserved commendation in one of his polemical 
writings/!' snid appeals to his authority in behalf of 
the Book of Common Prayer, with something like a 
iiiiai fondness. I am aware« indeed^ that the ques-^ 
tion is, after all, of no great importance, and that 
the character of bishop Taylor could derive no 
additional lustre from a pedigree far more distin^*^ 
guished than that which I have assigned him. But 
the natural prejudices of mankind incline them to 
attach a certain degree of weight to the inheritance 
of talents and virtues ; and I was not sorry td 
discover that tlie author of the Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing was a descendant of one whose character and 
.sufferings I hud long been accustomed to coiitem- 
plate with veneration. 

There is nolliing, indeed, more beautiful in the 
whole beautiful Book of the Martyrs, than the 
account which Fox has given of Rowland Taylor, 
whether in the discharge of his duty as a parish 
priest, or in the more arduous moments when he 
was called on to bear his cross in the cause of 
religion. His warmth of heart, his simplicity of 

• Note (B.) 

f Frcfjice lo the Apohigy for Authorized and Set Forms of 
Liturgy, vol vii. p. 304. 
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oiannersf the total absence of the false stimulants of 
enthusiasm or pride, aud the abundant overflow of 
better and holier feelings, are delineated, no less 
than his courage in death, and the buoyant cheer- 
fulness with which he encountered it, with a spirit 
only inferior to the eloquence and dignity of the 
Phfcdon. Something, indeed, must be allowed for 
the manners of the age, before we can be reconciled 
to the coarse vigour of his pleasantry, his jocose 
menace to Bonner, and his jests with the sheriff on 
his own stature and corpulency. But nothing can 
be more delightfully told than his refusal to liy 
from the lord chancellor’s oliicors; his dignihed^ 
yet modest determination to await death in the 
discharge of his duty ; ^nd his ntVcctionate and 
courageous parting with his wife and children. 
His recollection, when led to the stake, of the 
blind man and woman/’ his pensioners, is of the 
same delightful character; nor has Plato any thing 
more touching than the lamentation of his jia- 
rishioners over his dishonoured head and long while 
beard^ and his own meek rebuke to the wretch wlio 
drew blood from that venerable countenance. Let 
not my readers blame me for this digression. Tliey 
will have cause to thank me, if it induces them to 
refer to a history, which few men have ever read 
without its making them “ sadder and better.”* 


Note 
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At throe years of age, Jeremy Taylor i« said to 
have been sent to the grammar school then recently 
founded in Cambridge under the will of Dr. Stephen 
Perse, and kept by one Lovering.* The profit, 
however, which he derived from Lovering’s instroo 
tions cannot have been great, if, as Taylor himself 
wrote to the liead of Caius, he was ** solely grounded 
in graminur and mathematics” by his father. And 
it is so unusual a thing in his class of life, or, indeed, 
ill any class, to send an infant three years old to a pub- 
lic grammar school, that 1 am templed exceedingly 
to doubt a fact which rests on a single, and, as it 
appears in another instance, an inaccurate memo- 
randum in the admission book of Caius. If, which 
is certainly not improbable, ho attended Lovering’s 
school at all, he can hardly have remained at it so 
long as he is there stated to have done.f 

When thirteen years old, on the IHth of Augusts 
lb!2(), he was entered at Caius College as a sizar, or 
poor scholar : an order of students who then were 
what the “ servitors” still continue to be in some 
colleges in Oxford, and what the “ lay brethren” 
are in the convents of the Romish church. This 
was an institution which, however it may be now at 
variance with the feelings and manners of the world> 
was, in its original, very far from deserving the 
reprobation whicli has been sometimes cast on it, 


Buiiney'ii Lil'c of 'J^ylor, p- S. 


t Note (D.) 
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and owed, indeed, its beginning to a zeal for the 
education of the poor, as well directed as it was 
humane and Christian. In the time of our ances- 
tors, the interval between tlie domestics and the 
other members of the family was by no means great, 
nor fenced with so harsh and impenetrable a barrier 
as in the present days of luxury and excessive re- 
finement. As the highest rank of subjects was 
elevated then at a greater height than they now are 
above the most considerable private gentry, so the 
latter constituted a more efficient link in the great 
chain of society, and a far easier gradation existed 
between the nobles and that class of men from 
whom their own domestics were taken. There was, 
in those days, no supposed humiliation in uflices 
which are now accounted menial, but which the 
peer then received as a matter of course from “ the 
gentleman of his household ; and which were paid to 
the knight or gentleman by domestics chosen in ibc 
families of his own most respectable tenants ; while, 
in tlie humbler ranks of middle life, it was the uni- 
form and recognised duty of the wife to wait on her 
husband, the child on his parents, the youngest of 
the family on his elder brothers or sisters.* But 
while the subordination was thus perfect and univer- 
sal, this very universality softened its rigours. The 
well-born and well-educated retainers of a noble 
family were admitted by its head to that confi- 

• Noie(E.)* 
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dence and familiarity which their rank add attaift- 
ments justified. The servants of the manor-house 
were usually the humble friends of the master 
and mistress, whose playmates they had been 
during childhood, and under whose protection they 
hoped to grow old. We have been, most of us, 
impressed with the tone of equality assumed by the 
valets of the old French comedy ; and the jovial 
familiarity of Furnace, Amble, and Order, in 
Massinger’s “ New Way to pay Old Debts," is a 
well known, and, probably, an accurate portrait of 
that species of graduated intercourse which once 
connected the aristocracy, and the throne itself, 
with the humblest orders of society, and in the 
abolition of which it may be reasonably doubted 
whether all parties are not rather losers than 
gainers. 

But it is evident, that, as with such habits and 
feelings the mere fact of servitude did not in itself 
degrade, so there was nothing to prevent welbeducated 
youths from attending their richer neighbours in a 
menial capacity to Oxford or Cambridge ; while 
there was every possible motive of wisdom and 
humanity to induce the founders and governors of 
colleges to admit young men, thus situated, to a 
share in the instruction afibrded by the place, and in 
the rewards which were held out to the genius or 
diligence of other scholars. It is easy to declaim 
against the indecorum«and illiberality of depressing 
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the poortr students into servants; but it would be 
more candid, and more consistent with truth, to say 
that our ancestors elevated their servants to the 
rank of studentst; softening, as much as possible, 
every invidious distinction, and rendering the con- 
venience of the wealthy a means of extending the 
benefits of education to those whose poverty must 
otherwise have shut them out from the springs of 
knowledge. And the very distinction of dress, 
which has been so often complained of, — the very 
nature of those duties which have been esteemed 
degrading, — were of use in preventing the intru- 
sion of the higher classes into situations intended 
only for the benefit of the poor ; while, by separat- 
ing these last from the familiar society of the 
wealthier students, they prevented that dangerous 
emulation of expense, which has, in more modem 
times, almost excluded them from the university. 
The institution is now fading fast away ; and, even 
where it exists, is altered from its original character. 
But the difficulties are proportionably increased 
which oppose the rise of such men as Taylor from 
the lowest to the highest ranks of society ; and the 
want of such a frugal and humble order of students 
is already felt by the church of England, as it 
eventually may be felt by the nation at large. 

At the time of Taylor’s entrance at college, he 
had already, as I have observed, been introduced by 
his father to an elementary kiytwlcdge of the mathe- 
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luatics. Then, as now, if Glanville be believed^ 
(who. with all his voracious credulity, both Platonic^ 
chymical, and spectral, was no inconsiderable per- 
son among the scholars and philosophers of the 
seventeenth century,) a knowledge of the exact 
sciences was that by which Cambridge was chiefly 
distinguished, and the surest avenue through which 
her honours and emoluments were accessible.* 

But no evidence remains tliat Taylor pursued the 
mathematics to any considerable length, or thathe^ 
made any progress in that new method of philoso- 
phizing, to which the world has since been so 
greatly indebted. Mr. Bonney, indeed, apprehends 
that many of his peculiar merits as a writer may be 
traced to an acquaintance with Bacon's illustrious 
treatise on “ the Advancement of Knowledge." 
Tiiat he had read Bacon I can well believe ; for with 
what work of contemporary genius was Jeremy 
Taylor likely to be unacquainted ? But, though 
there arc abundant proofs in bis writings of that 
familiarity with the Aristotelic logic which Lloyd 
ascribes to him,t 1 have not been able to discover a 
single allusion to those principles which Bacon first 
laid down, and on which alone the discovery of any 
new truth is possible. The powers of Taylor's mind 
were not devoted to the investigation of fresh fields 


* Wood’s Athena: Oxoniensis, vul. iii. cni. 1344. EtI. Bliss, 
t Lloyd’s Memoirs, p. 70^ 
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of aciente, or to enlarge the compass of the human 
intellect, by ascertaining its legitimate boundaries. 
He was busied through life in defending truths 
already received, or in clearing away errors by which 
those ancient truths had been disfigured. His 
philosophy was almost entirely casuistical. They 
were not falsehoods, but fallacious reasonings, 
against which he had to contend ; and for this 
species of dialectic warfare his weapons were to be 
.sought after, not in the new, but in the ancient 
organon, and among the elder divines and school- 
men. It is no disparagement to Bacon, nor is it 
inconsistent with the admiration which Taylor may 
well have felt for him, that he did not apply Bacon's 
discoveries to an use for which Bacon himself did 
not intend them. 

Whether he received any emolument or honorary 
distinction from Cambridge, is doubtful. Rust, his 
friend, and, though not his contemporary, educated 
at the same university, asserts, that after taking his 
degree of bachelor of arts in the year 1G30-1, he 
was chosen fellow of Cains College. But we learn 
from Mr. Bonney, that no evidence of this Ihct 
exists (where, if true, it surely must have been 
recorded,) in the archives of the college and the uni- 
versity. And a further reason will be shortly given 
for supposing that Rust was mistaken in this parti- 
cular, or that he was less anxious to discover the 
truth than to relate whatev§r reports were likely to 
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raise the character of his hero. The period, how* 
ever, was now approaching which introduced the 
talents and learning of Taylor to a patron well 
qualified to appreciate and reward them. 

Shortly after his becoming master of arts, in 1<)33, 
having already been admitted into holy orders,* he 
w^as employed by one Bisden, who had been, 
according to the academical habits of the time, bis 
chamber-fellow, and who was now lecturer in 
St. Paul’s cathedral, to supply his place for a short 
time in that pulpit, where his graceful person and 
elocution, together witli the varied richness of his 
style and arguiiieiit,and, perhaps, the singularity of a 
theological lecturer of twenty years of age, very 
soon obtained him friends and admirers. He was 
spoken of in high terms to Laud, who had then 
recently left the see of London for that of 
Canterbury, and w'ho, with all his faults of temper 
and judgment, (exaggerated as those faults have 
been beyond all bounds by the bitterness of the 
party whom he first persecuted, and who afterwards 
hunted him to death,) must ever deserve the thanks 
of posterity as a liberal and judicious patron of that 
learning and piety, which he himself possessed in 
no ordinary degree. He sent for Taylor to preach 
before him at Lambeth, commended his performance 


* Comber, Discourse on tlie Oftices of Ordination, quoted by 
Doniiey, in his Lite uf Taylor, p. 6, Note. 

VOL. 1. C 
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higUy» and only expressed an objection to the 
continuance of so young a preacher in London* 
Taylor, with youthful vivacity, " humbly begged his 
grace to pardon that fault,” and promised, that if 
he lived he would amend it.”* Laud, however, as 
Rust informs us, " thought it for the advantage of 
the world that such mighty parts should be afforded 
better opportunities of study and improvement than 
a course of constant preaching would allow of; 
and, to that purpose, he placed him in his own 
college of All Souls in Oxford.” 

Here again the eulogium of bishop Rost may be 
charged vrith abundant inaccuracy and inconsist- 
ency. All Souls was not Laud’s own college, in- 
asmuch as he had passed his whole academical life 
at St. John’s, the presidency of which society 
be relinquished when raised to the bishopric of 
St. David’s. Nor had he any further control over, 
or any closer connexion with All Souls, than that 
which subsists between every college and its visitor. 
The reason, too, which is given for Taylor’s removal 
from Cambridge to another seat of learning, is 
plainly at variance with Rust's own previous 
assertion that he was already a fellow of Caius. 
Had this been the case, Rust, himself a Cambridge 
man, would hardly have denied that a residence in 
his own university would have afforded him suffi- 


lioyd's Memotrs, p. 703. 
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cient opportunities of study and improyenent 
nor could Laud have reasonably expected or 
counselled Taylor to abandon a maintenance wbich 
he already possessed, in order to qualify himself for 
another situation of the same sort, and little, if at 
all, more lucrative. But if Taylor were then, as is 
most probable, a mere scholar of fortune, and 
unable through poverty to prolong his residence 
in his own university, it was only natural that his 
patron should be anxious to remove him to Oxford, 
where his rank as chancellor and visitor of several 
colleges gave him abundant opportunities of pro* 
viding for the object of his favour. 

When it was that Laud adopted this plan of 
befriending Taylor, or what became of the latter in 
the meantime, it is now too late to discover. If the 
interview which has been related, took place soon 
after his arrival in London, it may seem that, how- 
ever anxious Laud might be to remove him from 
thence, a considerable time elapsed before he took 
any successful steps in his favour at Oxford. 
During this time, perhaps, it was that he pursued 
his studies, according to a tradition current in that 
neighbourhood, at Maidley Hall, near Tamworth.* 
But, be this as it may, it was not till the 20th of 
October, 1635, that Taylor was admitted to the 
same rank of master of arts in University College as 


Gentleman’s Magazine, A. D. 1783, p. 144. 
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he had previously held at Cambridge ; and three days 
after that, the archbishop wrote a strong letter in 
his favour to the warden and fellows of All Souls. 
He there states, that a Mr. Osborn, one of their 
number, being about to “ give over his fellowship,” 
had offered him the nomination of a scholar to 
succeed him ; that he “ being willing to recommend 
such an one as they should thank him for,” was 
" resolved to pitch on Mr. Jeremiah Taylor and 
that he “ heartily prayed them to give him all 
furtherance at the next election, not doubting that 
he would approve himself a worthy and learned 
member of their society.” 

What authority Mr. Osborn cun have had to 
dispose in this manner of the nomination to a 
fellowship which he was himself about to resign, or 
how he could undertake to influence an election in 
which he was to have no voice, is not very easy to 
conjecture, unless we suppose him to have spoken 
the sentiments of some others among his brethren, 
who may have desired to pay their vi.<iitor the 
usual compliment of asking his opinion in the 
choice of a new member of their society. The 
recommendation, however, forcible as it must have 
been, was not received with implicit deference, 
inasmuch as a reasonable doubt e.Yisted whether 
Taylor was strictly eligible. Wood, indeed, is 
wrong in saying that he was a^vc the age at which 
he might be chosen ; but the statutes are express 
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in requiring candidates to be of three years stand- 
ing in the university, whereas ten days had, at the 
time of the election, barely elapsed since Taylor 
had been incorporated into Oxford. It is true that 
Laud seems to have supposed that his admission 
“ ad eundem,” as it entitled him to all the privileges 
of a master of arts, entitled him to whatever 
advantages were conferred by that standing in the 
university, which he must have had in order to 
take his degree there regularly. And a very great 
majority of the fellows, either convinced by this 
argument, or desirous of straining a point in favour 
of a candidate so deserving and so powerfully 
recommended, appear to have espoused his cause 
and to have voted in the iinit instance for his 
admission. Sheldon, however, the warden, (after- 
wards himself archbishop of Canterbury, and a 
inunificciit benefactor to the university,) less pliant, 
or more scrupulous, refused to concur in the 
election. Under these circumstances, the fellows 
persisting in their choice, no election at all took 
place, but the nomination devolved in due course 
to the archbishop, as visitor of the college, who 
thus acquired the right of appointing Taylor by his 
sole authority to the vacant situation, on the 14th 
of January, 1036. 

This appears to be the true statement of 
transaction which Wood has considerably misre- 
presented, as if Laud had, by an irregular and 
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onwarrantable exercise of authority, intruded Taylor 
into a college, which was neither disposed nor 
statuteably able to receive him. It is plain, how- 
ever, from documents of which Wood had no 
knowledge, that (whatever may be thought of the 
propriety of Osborn’s conduct, or the validity of 
Sheldon's objection,) the archbishop had at least a 
plausible excuse for his recommendation of a can- 
didate ; and a ground, whether tenable or not, 
which might justify his recommendation of Taylor. 
It is plain that a candidate whom the fellows 
almost unanimously approved of was not personally 
disagreeable to them; while (the fellows and war- 
den being at variance on the interpretation of a 
statute) the decision must naturally and legally have 
rested with the visitor only. The conduct of 
Sheldon throughout the affair appears to have been 
at once spirited and conscientious ; but it may have 
been marked by some degree of personal harshness 
towards Taylor, since we find that, for some years 
after, a coolness subsisted between Uiem, till the 
generous conduct of the warden produced, as will 
be seen, a sincere and lasting reconciliation.* 

Taylor was now in possession of those advantages 
which his patron had esteemed so necessary for his 
improvement ; a dignified retirement, a decent 
maintenance, and a free access to books and learned 
conversation. And we are told by bis biographer 
Not«(£.) 
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how much he profited by these opportunities, and 
how much he was admired by the university for his 
“ excellent casuistical preaching/** Unfortunately, 
however, it appears by the college books, that, 
during the four years of his remaining a fellow, he 
was by no means a regular resident ; while, of his 
existing sermons, there are few which can be 
reckoned casuistical, and only one, the composition 
of which we have any reason to refer to the time of 
his Oxford studies. I have not been able to learn 
at what date he was made one of the archbishop’s 
chaplains, an office which would naturally draw 
him a good deal away from the scene which he was 
HO well adapted to ornament ; but he was, on the 
23d of March, 1637>8, presented by Juxon, bishop 
of London, (probably through the interest of his 
steady friend, the archbishop,) to the rectory of 
Uppingham, in Rutlandshire, which, though tenable 
witli his fellowship, was a still better reason than 
his chaplaincy for making his residence in All Souls 
occasional only.f 

During this time he is said by Wood to have first 
become the object of a suspicion, which, however 
undeserved, continued through life to haunt him, of 
a concealed attachment to the Romish communion. 
Such a report was almost sure to be raised at the 
expense of any man whom Laud esteemed and 

* Wood, ubi supra. Lloyd, ubi supra. 

t Bonney’s Life of Taylor, pp. 14, ir. 
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promoted. And if Taylor had already adopted his 
ascetic notions of piety, his profound veneration for 
antiquity, and his attachment to the picturesque and 
poetical features of religion, he would be only the 
more likely to inclir a charge which, in a more 
advanced period of his life, and while contending 
against the errors of popery, he solemnly declared 
to have been always unfounded and slanderous.''^ 
And if, as Wood assures us, and as is certainly not 
improbable, he lived at this time on terms of 
intimate intercourse with a learned Franciscan friar, 
known by the name of Francis a Sancta Clara, such 
a friendship, however innocent and creditable to 
both parties, was, in those days of bitterness and 
jealousy, sufficient to give confirmation to any ru- 
mours of the kind which might be propagated or 
believed, not only by the puritans, but by the same 
party among the paj>ists who tempted Laud with a 
cardinals hat, and who seem to have flattered them- 
selves that all the more learned and moderate pro- 
testants of the age were secretly tending towards 
Latium.” 

This Franciscan, whose real name was Christopher 
Davenport, but who was also known by the name of 
Hunt, was in his time an extmordinary person. 
He was born of protestant parents, and, with his 
brother John, entered at an early age, in the year 

• First Litter to one temptctl to the Romish Chiircli, vol. \i. 
p.Rtl. 
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1613, as battler^ or poor scholar, of Merton College. 
The brothers, as they grew up, fell into almost 
opposite religious opinions. John became first a 
violent puritan, and, at length, an independent. 
Christopher, two years after his entrance at Merton, 
being then only seventeen years old, fled to Douay 
with a Romish priest, and took the vows of Francis 
of Assisi. He rambled for some years through the 
universities of the Low Countries and Spain ; be* 
came reader of divinity at Douay, and obtained the 
degree of doctor. At length he appeared ns a 
missionary in England, where he was appointed one 
of (picen Henrietta's chaplains, and, during more 
than fifty years, secretly laboured in the cause of 
his religion. An intimacy with him was one of the 
charges brought aguinst Laud on his trial ; when it 
appeared that, in fact, he had been introduced to the 
archbishop by his chaplain, Dr. Augustine IJiidsell, 
as a person engaged in a work on the Operation of 
God's Grace, and a Defence of Kpiscopacy.* Laud 
seems to have paid him but little attention; but 
Wood informs us that he was much esteemed “ by 
many great and worthy persons and he appears 
to have been a man of suflicieiit learning and 
moderation to have given alarm to many of the 
bigots of liis own persuasion, and of sufficient zeal 
and talent to have served the interests of that 


• Noic(G.) 
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persuasion in a most effectual manner. His works, 
of which a long list \s given by Wood, are marked, 
on the whole, with a conciliatory spirit; and he 
met with so much of the usual fortune of conciliators 
as to have his book, entitled Deus, Natura, 
Gratia,” put into the Index Expurgationis in Spain, 
and all but committed publicly to the flames in 
Italy. His merits, however, towards his own 
church were at length acknowledged, by his being 
made principal chaplain to the queen of Charles II., 
and chosen, for many years in succession, pro- 
vincial of his own order in England. Ilis conver- 
sation is described by Wood as free and lively; 
and he found many friends and a frequent asylum 
at Oxford, where it was his desire to be buried in 
the church of St. Ebba, formerly belonging to the 
Franciscans. He was, however, interred in London, 
where he died, at a great age, in 1680.* 

The friendship of such a man as this could not 
disgrace Taylor; but when Davenport, as Wood 
assures us, ascribed to Taylor a regularly formed 
resolution of being reconciled to the church of 
Rome, which only failed through the indignation 
of their party at certain expressions in a sermon 
preached by him on the fifth of November, 1638, it 
is most reasonable, as well as most charitable, to 
impute the assertion to a failure in memory, not 

Wood, Athcn. Oxon., vol. iii. col. 1223. Church History 
of England, vol. iii. p. 103. Brussels, 1744. 
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unnatural to one so far advanced in years as he 
must have been when Wood conversed witfi him. 

Thus he tells us, that Taylor being appointed to 
preacli l)efore the university on the anniversary of 
tlio Gunpowder Treason, the then vice-chancellor 
insisted on his inserting many things so offensive to 
the Roman Catholics, that his friendship was after- 
wards rejected by them with scorn, notwithstanding 
his expressions of regret and penitence for the 
sentiments which he had been constrained to utter.* 

If, however, as Mr. Bonney well observes, the 
vice-chancellor had done what was reported, he 
must have completely remodelled the whole dis- 
course;” which, instead of bearing any marks of 
such interpolation, is nothing else, from beginning 
to end, but a connected and consistent chain of 
argument against the principles of the Roman 
Catholics, as what must, in their nature, conduct to 
such effects as the conspiracy of Bigby and his 
associates. Of invective (which a violent person, 
or one who desired the preacher to sacrifice to the 
angry feeling.s of the time, was most likely to intro- 
duce into the discourse of another,) there is abso- 
lutely no appearance. And as Taylor was not a 
likely man to compromise his high reputation, or his 
rank in the university and in the church, by adopt- 
ing, against his own opinion, the sentiments or 


Wood, ubi supra. 
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languag-e of another ; so, what he had once said and 
published, he was still less likely to retract in the 
manner which Wood,. on the authority of Davenport, 
imputes to him. I may add, that there is little in 
the sermon itself which could have shocked or 
surprised the Roman Catholics, as proceeding from 
a professed member of the Protestant church, and 
master of arts in an English university. Nor is it 
likely that they, who were not deterred by Laud’s 
controversy with Fisher from expecting the con- 
version of that prelate, or from persecuting him 
through life with their fatal friendship, would, on so 
much slighter an oflfcnce, have given up whatever 
hold of intimacy or influence they had acquired over 
such a mind as that of Jeremy Taylor. 

It has been said that he was appointed to preach 
the sermon in question by his patron the archbishop. 
If tl)is were true, it would be still more improbable 
that, thus appointed, he would submit his composi- 
tion to the censure of the vice-chancellor. But of 
this designation there is, in truth, no appearance. 
The appointment of preachers on such occasions is 
usually exercised by the vice-chancellor, not the 
chancellor himself ; and the author, in his dedica- 
tion to Laud, plainly gives us to understand, that 
the superior,” in obedience to whose commands he 
embarked in the work, was not the same with him 
to whom he inscribed it when published. It 
pleased some,” he says, who had the power to 
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command me, to wisli me to the jmblicatioii of these 
my short and sudden meditations, that, if it were 
possible, even this way I might express my duty to 
God and the king. Being thus far encouraged, I 
resolved to go somewhat further, even to the bold- 
ness of a dedication to your grace, that, since I had 
no merit of my own to move me to the confidence 
of a public view, yet I might dare to venture under 
the protection of your grace’s favour.” And he 
goes on to allege several different reasons for the 
propriety of inscribing such a work to the arcli- 
bishop, without once mentioning (what, if it were 
true, would have been the best reason of all,) that it 
was by Laud s own command that he had under- 
taken the discussion of the subject. 

Of tliis earliest production of Taylor^s genius, the 
defixts and merits may be the subject of future 
investigation. I will here merely observe, that the 
former are those of the time at which ho lived, and 
are, themselves, chiefly defects as being out of their 
place, and as less proper for a solemn discourse than 
a popular harangue or a polemical pamphlet. The 
latter are almost exclusively his own; and if we 
have less of that splendid strain of eloquence which, 
in his later works, has left him without a rival, it 
will not be denied that in his earliest sermons are 
many blossoms of genuine power and beauty, which 
continued meditation and longer practice might be 
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reasonably expected to ripen into fruits worthy of 
Paradise. 

Ascetic as Taylor was in many of his opinions, 
celibacy appears to have formed no part of his plan 
of life ; nor docs he seem to have attached so much 
value to the learned leisure of an university, as to 
have been inclined to linger there after a new and 
important scene of action and duty was elsewhere 
opened to him. 1 have already observed, that, from 
the date of his institution to Uppingham, he was 
but little resident in All Souls ; and he now, at an 
earlier age than is usual with literary men, took a 
step which was to separate him from his fellowship 
entirely. 

On the 27th of May, 1639, being then in the 
twenty-sixth year of his age, he married, at Upping- 
ham, Pheebe Landisdale, or Langsdale, of whose 
family little else is known than that her brother was 
a physician, established first at Gainsborough, and 
afterwards at Leeds, where he was buried January 
the 7th, 1638.* Of Phoebe’s mother, though not of 
her father, mention is made in one of Taylor’s 
letters ; and from this circumstance, as well as 
the daughter’s being married at Uppingham, it 
is probable that she was a widow residing in that 
parish. 

By Phoebe Langsdale, Taylor had three sons, one 
• Bonney’s MS. Note. 
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of whom, William, (so named, in all probability, 
after his great patron. Laud,) was buried at Upping- 
ham on the 28th of May, 1642 ; nor did the mother 
long survive her infant.* The other boys grew up 
to manhood, and their melancholy deaths were 
among the last and most grievous trials of Taylor's 
eventful pilgrimage. 

This year, 1642, was marked, however, by many 
public as well as private sorrows ; and, in the great 
struggle which was now begun, he ably and 
courageously contended on the side both of epis- 
copacy and monarchy. He appears to have been 
among the first to join the king at Oxford, where 
shortly after, he published, by his majesty's com- 
mand," his treatise of Episcopacy asserted against 
the Acephali and Acrians, new and old encou- 
raged," us lleylin tells us, by many petitions" to 
the same efi’cct “ to his majesty and both houses of 
parlianient."t 15ut, though it was natural that the 
outrageous proceedings of the presbyterian party 
should have produced a considerable revulsion in 
the national feeling, and though the work itself is 
well adapted to profit by and strengthen such a 
disposition, it is probable that men's minds were, by 
this time, too generally made up to leave them 
inclination or leisure for the study of controversy ; 
and the fact that the treatise remained without an 

* Jones’s MS. Doiiney, p. lU. 

t Hc)rliii’s Life of Laud, p. 465. 
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attempt at reply from the other party, is a probable 
argument that it was less read than it well deserved 
to be. 

To such rewards, however, as the king and church 
had to bestow, Taylor had no common pretensions ; 
and we find him admitted, on the first of November 
in this same year, with many other eminent loyalists, 
by the royal mandate, to the degree of doctor of 
divinity. The distinction, however, was consider- 
ably lessened by the indiscriminate manner in which 
similar honours were then bestowed; inasmuch us 
the unfortunate monarch, having few other ways in 
his power of rewarding the services of his adherents, 
created, about the same time, his doctors and 
masters of arts with so much profusion, as to call 
forth a remonstrance from the heads of houses 
against a practice which threatened to destroy the 
discipline, the dignity, and even the revenues of the 
university.* 

The Presbyterians had more power to hurt than 
Charles to reward : and it was, probably, about this 
time that the rectory of Uppingham was sequestered ; 
a fact which is certain from the joint authority of 
Walker and Lloyd, no less than from all which is 
known of Taylor’s subsequent poverty. The date 
of his deprivation, however, or the name of his 
intrusive successor, 1 am not able to supply. 


Note (Jif.) 
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Neither Walker, Calamy, nor Clarke, thrctw any 
lifi^ht on the subject; and though the bishop of 
Peterborough has, with much kindness, examined 
for me the register’s office of that diocese, no infor- 
mation appears there, or in the parisli books of 
Uppingham, which can add any thing to the facts 
already collected by Mr. Bonney, Of course 
neither Taylor, nor any of the dejirived clergy, 
reliiHpiished their claims to the livings of which 
they were despoiled ; but as their places were, in 
every instance, filled up without loss of time by the 
ruling party, it is something remarkable that no 
record remains of the institution of the intruder, his 
incumbency, or his expulsion on the return of 
monarchy and episcopacy. The name of Daniel 
Swift only once occurs (on the 20th of April, 1052,) 
as choosing a churchwarden, and signing himself 
** Pastor de Uppingham;” and there is not the 
smallest appearance, during the following years of 
'Faylor’s life, that he received any part of that 
|)ittancc which the clergy, presented to livings by 
the parliamentary commissioners, were enjoined to 
pay to their expelled predecessors.* 

He had obtained, however, a wealthy and power- 
ful patron in Christopher Hatton, Esq., afterwards 
lord Hatton of Kirby, who had been his neighbour 
at Uppingham, and to whom his Defence of Episco- 
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pacy, as well as many other of his earlier works, are 
dedicated ; “ a person,” Clarendon tells us, “ who, 
when he was appointed controller of the king’s 
household, possessed a great reputation, which, in a 
few years, he found a way to diminish.”* 

It is always difficult to determine the real charac- 
ter of a public man, between the widely varying 
statements of his friends on one side, and his 
enemies or rivals on the other. The same lord 
Hervey who was the Sporus of Pope’s tremendous 
satire, is extolled by Middleton, in all the exube- 
rance of elegant flattery, as the last of the Romans, 
the bravest, the best, and most eloquent of mankind. 
Nor is it easy to find a more splendid cliaracter in 
history than is ascribed by tlie hope or gratitude of 
Taylor to the nobleman of whom the historian 
speaks thus slightingly. It was not, indeed, till the 
present age, that men of letters apjiear to have com- 
pletely broken through that debasing custom which 
made excessive eulogium and affected humility essen- 
tials in the addresses of authors to the great and 
wealthy. Yet Hatton cannot have been destitute of 
learning or of talents, since in him Taylor found 
opinions congenial to his own on the subject of 
toleration, and since it was at his suggestion, 
and with his assistance, that Dugdale undertook his 
Monasticon.t 

^ Oareiulon, Hist. Rebell. vol. ii. 156. Oxon. 

t Note (I.) 
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Of Taylor's history, during the remainder of the 
civil war, we are very imperfectly informed. Wood 
speaks of him as a frequent preacher before the 
court at Oxford, and as following the royal army in 
the capacity of chaplain, till, on the decline of the 
king’s cause, he sought an asylum in Carmarthen- 
shire. The following letter, however, represents 
him, at the close of the year 1643, living, for a time 
at least, with his mother-in-law and children, and 
oppressed, as should seem from some of his ex- 
pressions, by those pecuniary difficulties which, 
during by far the greater part of his life, continued 
to pursue and harass him. The silence observed 
respecting his wife confirms lady Wray’s statement, 
that he had buried her before he quitted Uppingham. 
For the rest, it serves to show how constantly his 
attention was directed to the spiritual welfare and im- 
provement of those with whom he was connected. 
The original letter is in the T3ritish Museum. — 

“ Deare 11uothf.r, — Thy letter wsis most wel- 
come to me, bringing the happy news of thy 
recovery. I had notice of thy danger, but watched 
for this happy relation, and had layd wayte with 
Royston to enquire of Mr. Rumbould. I hope I 
shall not neede to bid thee be carefull for the per- 
fecting thy health, and to be fearful of a relapse. 
Though I am very much, yet tho\i thyself art more 
concerne<l in it. But this I will remind thee of, that 
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thou be infinitely [careful] to perform to God those 
holy promises which I suppose thou didst make in 
thy sicknesse; and remember what thoughts thou 
hadst then, and beare them along upon thy spirit all 
thy life-time. For that which was true then is so 
still, and the world is really as vain a thing as 
thou didst then suppose it. I durst not tell 
thy mother of thy danger (though I heard of it.) 
till, at the same time, I told her of thy recovery. 
Poore woman ! she was troubled and pleased at the 
same time, but your letter did determine her. I 
take it kindly that thou hast writt to Bowman. If 
I had been in condition you should not have beene 
troubled with it; but, as it is, both thou and I 
must be content. Thy mother sends her blessing 
to thee and her little Mally. So doe I, and my 
prayers to God for you both. Your little cozens are 
your servants ; and I am 

" Thy most affectionate and endeared Brother,” 

" Nov ember «4, 1643.” /• JEll. TAYLOll.” 

** To my very dear Brother, Dr. Langsdale, at his 
Apothecary’s House in Gainsborough.” 

This letter is without any mention of the place 
whence it was written ; but the notice which occurs 
of Royston^ who was a bookseller and printer in Ivy 
.Lane, and who published most of Taylor’s later 
works, would naturally lead us to suspect that its 
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writer was then in London. This is, ‘however, 
altogether at variance with Wood’s statement, 
unless we suppose that, for some reason which 
cannot now be discovered, he discontinued his 
attendance on the royal person at a far earlier period 
than “ the decline of the royal cause.” Next year, 
however, we find him in Wales, and again attached 
to a portion of the army, since Wbitelock mentions 
a Dr. Taylor (and Jeremy Taylor is the only person 
of that name and degree whom I have been able to 
discover among the royalists) as a conspicuous 
prisoner, (the only one, indeed, whose name he 
notices,) in the victory gained by the parliamentary 
troops over colonel Charles Gerard, before the 
castle of Cardigan, on the 4th of February, 1644.* 
And I am inclined to suspect, that the cause which 
drew him away from the royal army was love ; that 
he had formed an attachment to the lady who alter* 
wards became his second wife, during the first visit 
of king Charles to Wales ; and that he married her, 
and retired to her property, soon after the date of 
his letter to Dr. Langsdale, though the evils of war, 
extending themselves into the most remote and 
peaceful districts, again, in a very short space of 
time, involved him in their vortex. Something of 
this kind is plainly intimated in the dedication to 
his Liberty of Prophesying ; and the passage itself 

• VVhitelock, Memoir, p. 130. For my knowledge of this, 
curious passage^ I am indebted to a MS. Note of Mr. Boiiney. 
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is worth transcribing, not only for the spirit of 
poetry which it breathes, but as giving us almost all 
the information which remains as to the troubles ol’ 
Jeremy Taylor. 

In it, he tells his patron. Lord Hatton, that, “ in 
the great storm which dashed the vessel of the 
church all in pieces, he had been cast on the coast 
of Wales ; and, in a little boat, thought to have 
enjoyed that rest and quietness which, in England, 
in a far greater, he could not hope for. Here,” he 
continues, “ I cast anchor; and, thinking to ride 
safely, the storm followed me with so impetuous 
violence, that it broke a cable, and I lost my anclior. 
And here again I was exposed to the mercy of the 
sea, and the gentleness of an element that could 
neitlier distinguish things nor persons. And but 
that He who stilleth the raging of the sea, and the 
noise of his waves, and the madness of his peojde, 
had provided a plank for me, I had been lost to all 
the opportunities of content or study. But I know 
not whether I have been more preserved by the 
courtesies of my friends, or the gentleness and 
mercies of a noble enemy. Oi 
oil Tsv TuxoOirav fiXxvifuotlotv h/juv avd’^avrcf ya^ 
UfOiTtxiSovro IIANTAZ HMAS, Jia tov bnov tov itpi'/rarx, 
HOU JlATO *l'IIX0(-’’ 

That a voluntary retreat from tim more busy 
scenes of war and politics ; that a subsequent ex- 
posure to the same interruptions, with more than their 
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usual share of attendant misfortune ; that the help tST 
friends and the forbearance of enemies, arc here spoken 
of, is sufficiently evident. But the Greek quotation 
from the Acts of the Apostles (for which, by the 
way, those generous enemies whom he praises, had 
they understood it, would have scarcely thanked 
him,) implies, at least, that he had many fellow- 
sufferers in that particular danger to which he 
alludes. Nor can I find any defeat of the loyalists 
in tlie neighbourhood of his Welch retirement which 
so well tallies with these different circumstances as 
that which Whitelock has recorded. Tlie Liberty 
of I’rophesying was, indeed, not published till H)47 ; 
but for the probable duration of his imprisonment, 
the time necessary to collect his books, and, in the 
midst of those avocations on which his livelihood 
d(;pended, to prepare for the press such an essay as 
that to which he chiefly owes his fame, would 
account for a far longer interval between his be- 
coming a prisoner and the date of that work, than 
the hypothesis on which I have ventured supposes. 

Nor can I consider it as inconsistemt with this 
opinion, tliat, during this same yiiar, lb44, there 
appeared at Oxford his edition of the Psalter, with 
(yollects affixed to each Psalm; and that a Defence 
of the Liturgy, which he afterwards improved into a 
larger work,’*^ was also published, and honoured by 

♦ Stii; i n» uii Apnl«>i:v tor Autliorued and 
ri'uns ot I.JtiiJuy, vol. p. <1 l\\i\ 
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the approbation of king Charles. On the contrary, 
the supposition of his being, at this time, in the 
enemy’s hands, will account for that which is other- 
wise not easy to explain, why, contrary to his usual 
practice, the latter of these came out anonymoudy, 
and the former under the name of Hatton. If this 
last measure were intended to gratify his patron’s 
vanity, it would be a trick discreditable to both 
sides; though to Taylor, in his deep poverty and 
burthened with a family, much might be forgiven. 
But, while yet a prisoner, there might be some 
reason for his abstaining from publishing any thing 
in his own name, though even this would hardly 
justify Hatton in appropriating to himself the work 
of another.* 

How long Taylor remained a prisoner, and on 
what terras, and by whose interest he was released, 
there are now small hopes of discovering. I would 
gladly have recorded, with some degree of certainty, 
the names of those generous enemies from whom he 
received so much unexpected kindness. All wiiich 
is known on this subject is, that colonel Laugharn, 
governor of Pembroke Castle, was the chief parlia- 
mentary officer about this time in South Wales; and 
that colonel Broughton, colonel Stephens, Mr. 
Catching of Trelleck, and Mr. Jones of Uske, are 
named by Rushworth as the committee for that 
district. It is to these gentlemen, therefore, or to 

* Nolc (J.^ 
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some among them, that the Christian • world is 
indebted for their humanity to one of its brightest 
ornaments. Such instances of individual gentle-* 
ness and forbearance occur like bright and insulated 
spots in the gloomy annals of most civil wars ; but 
an Englishman may recollect with gratitude, and 
some degree of honest pride in his own nation and 
ancestors, that more such are, perhaps, to be found 
in the records of our own troubles than in those of 
any other contest of equal length, and embittered 
by so many diderent circumstances of religious and 
popular hatred. 

When Taylor was once in Wales, it was not 
likely he would rejoin the royal army, even sup- 
posing him released from his confinement or his 
parole, before the success of that army became 
desperate by the secession of the king, and his 
surrender of himself to the Scottish forces. I am 
not, however, of opinion, that he had now taken a last 
leave of his unfortunate master. In August 1()47, 
the chaplains of the imprisoned monarch were again 
allowed, for a time, free access to him : and it 
appears, that, at a late period of Charles’s mis- 
fortunes, Taylor had an interview with him, and 
received from him, in token of his regard, his watch, 
and a few [learls and rubies, which had ornamented 
the ebony case in which he kept his Bible*^ 


AJr. MS. .Ml. lioiiiHryS <1<». 
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Being now deprived of all church preferment^ he 
supported himself by keeping a school, which he 
carried on in partnership with William Nicholson, 
afterwards bishop of Gloucester, and William Wyat, 
who subsequently obtained the rank of prebendary 
of Lincoln. Their success, considering their remote 
situation and the distresses of the times, appears to 
have been not inconsiderable. Newton Hall, a house 
in the parish of Lanfihangel, which they jointly 
rented, is dignified by Wyat, in his Latin epistle to 
lord Hatton, which will be shortly noticed, with the 
title of*' Collegium Newtoniense and Wood tells 
us of “ several youths most loyally educated there, 
and afterwards sent to the universities.” 

Of their scholars, however, none are now remem- 
bered but Judge Powell, who bore a distinguished 
part on the trial of the seven bishops; Richard 
Peers, an Irishman of mean extraction, but who is 
mentioned by Wood among the list of Oxford 
writers ; and a certain GrilBn Lloyd, Esq. of Cw'iu- 
gwilly, who has thought it worth while, as Judgi; 
Powell has also done, to record on his tomb that he 
was educated under Taylor and Nicholson.* Nor 
have I been able to ascertain how long their part- 
nership continued, though it certainly was dissolved 
long before the restoration of the royal family, and 
even before Taylor’s departure from Wales. 

Of this establishment, accordingly, the most 
• (K ) 
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remarkable fruit witli which we are acqifaintetl, is, 
“ A New and Easy Institution of Grammar,” which 
appeared in 1647 ; to which are prefixed two epistles 
dedicatory, the one by Wyat, in Latin, which has 
been already noticed as addressed to lord Hatton; 
the other in English, by Taylor himself, to Chris* 
topher Hatton, his patron’s eldest son, then a youth 
of fifteen, afterwards raised by Charles the Second 
to the dignity of a viscount, and made governor of 
Guernsey. This address is in the usual style of his 
writings, devout, afiectionate, and eloquent. The 
work which it introduces (though pompously pane- 
gyrized in a copy of Latin verses by a certain F. 
Gregory, who appears to have been an under-master 
at Westminster,) was probably the work of Wyat 
rather than of Taylor, and though well adapted to its 
purpose, is not of a nature to add materially to the 
reputation of cither. 

It was followed, shortly after, by the most 
curious, and perhaps the ablest of all his composi- 
tions, — his admirable ” Liberty of Prophesying;” 
composed, as he tells his patron, lord Hatton, in the 
epistle dedicatory, under a host of grievous disad- 
vantages ; in adversity and want ; without Imoks or 
leisure ; and with no other resources than those 
which were supplied by a long familiarity with the 
sacred vtWume, and a powerful mind, imbued with 
ail the learning of past ages. 

Of tile work th^s produced, an account will be 
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given hereafter. Of its importance and value at the 
time of its first appearance, some opinion may be 
formed by recollecting^ that it is the first attempt 
on record to conciliate the minds of Christians to 
the reception of a doctrine which, though now the 
rule of action professed by all Christian sects, was 
then, by every sect alike, regarded as a perilous and 
portentous novelty. 

There is abundant proof, indeed, in the history of 
the times in which Taylor lived, and of those which 
immediately preceded him, that (much as every 
religious party, in its turn, had suffered from per- 
secution, and loudly and bitterly as each had, in its 
own particular instance, complained of the severities 
exercised against its members,) no party had yet 
been found to perceive the great wickedness of per- 
secution in the abstract, or the moral unfitness of 
temporal punishment as an engine of religious con- 
troversy. Even the sects who were themselves under 
oppression exclaimed against their rulers, not as 
being persecutors at all, but as persecuting those 
who professed the truth; and each sect, as it 
obtained the power to wield the secular weapon, 
esteemed it also a duty, as well as a privilege, not 
to bear the sword in vain. 

Under such circumstances, it was absolutely 
necessary for Taylor to guard against misrepresen- 
tation or misconception; to admit, as he has done 
ill his epistle to lord Hatton,^ repeatedly and ex- 
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pressly, the expedience of suppressing,* even by 
force, such religious opinions (if any such there 
were) as taught sedition or immorality, and to prove 
that the exclusion of the secular weapon from our 
Christian warfare was not inconsistent with the em- 
ployment of all peaceable and charitable means of 
refuting error, and of bringing back, by fair argu- 
ment and good example, to the sheepfold of our 
Divine Master, our deceived or deceiving brethren. 

But, notwithstanding this eloquent apology, the 
Liberty of Prophesying inculcated a doctrine too 
entirely at variance with the practice and prejudices 
of Taylor’s age, to escape the animadversions of his 
contemporaries. A copy of the first edition, which 
now lies before me, has its margin almost covered 
with manuscript notes expressive of doubt or disap- 
probation ; and the commentator, whoever he was, 
has subjoined at the end of the volume *' Taceo 
metu,” and “ Vobis dico non omnibus.*’ His 
arguments, more particularly in behalf of the 
Anabaptists, were regarded as too strenuous and 
unqualified ; and the opinions of the author himself 
having consequently fallen into suspicion, he, in a 
subsequent edition, added a powerful and satisfac- 
tory explanation of his previous language, and an 
answer to the considerations which he had himself 
advanced in apology for the opinions of those 
sectaries. 

That Taylor was most sincere in his belief of the 
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propriety^ and efficacy of infant baptism, be has 
shewn in the sixth and seventh discourses of his 
“ Great Exemplar,” which he, in the first instance, 
published separately, in the year 1656, as a correc- 
tive to the mischief which he was supposed to have 
done by his previous admissions ; accompanied by a 
preface, in which he refers the reader, for fuller 
satisfaction, to the labours of his friend. Dr. Ham- 
mond, on the same subject. 

Hammond, indeed, had himself, though with 
much courtesy and kindness of expression, under- 
taken to answer the precise arguments employed by 
Taylor, in his " Letter of Resolution to six Queres 
of present use with the Church of England.” lie 
there, under the head of the Haptizing of Infants, 
describes the collection of Presumptions against 
B^0tdia-bnpti.sni contained in the Liberty of Prophe- 
sying, as " the most diligent he had met with,” and 
as “ so impartially enforcing the arguments of his 
adversaries, that he knew not where to furnish him- 
self with BO exact a scheme, and that therefore, on 
that one account, he should choose to follow the 
path which his friend had traced before him.”* 

Hammond and Taylor well knew each other's 
worth. They were, for a few years at least, fellow- 
students. They together, in the worst of times, 
obtained, by unshaken loyalty and piety unim- 
peached, the respect of their political and n'ligious 
Haminoturs Works, \nl. i. p. 451. 
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opponents; and they were so perfectly trusted by 
the loyalists, that they were made the joint channels 
for dispensing those contributions which were pri- 
vately raised, to a large amount, for the persecuted 
clergy of the church of England.* 

How well Hammond, in his controversy with 
Tombes, as well as in the work already noticed, 
performed his part as advocate for Pmdo-baptism, 
it is unnecessary here to notice. Of Taylor’s ex- 
ertions in the same gof^d cause, 1 can give no better 
proof than the weight which is ascribed to bis testi- 
mony by a writer who has discussed those unfortu- 
nate controversies which have recently arisen on 
baptismal regeneration, with a wisdom, a discrimi- 
nation, and a conciliatory temper, which can hardly 
l)e surpassed, and which have been loo little 
imitated, t 

Of those who, in Taylor’s ow'ii day, attacked iht» 
leading principlt' on which the Lilnuty of Prophe sy- 
ing was founded* the most considerable, and the 
only one whose name lias descended to the present 
times, though rather us the mark of one of Milton’s 
satirical arrows, than for any of those particulars 
w'hich excited the respect and deference of his 
Calvinistic contemporaries, was Samuel Kutherford, 
professor of divinity in the university of St. 

• Lite of llnniriiniul. Wordsworths Ecclc'->. Bioumphy, vul. v. 
pp. 375, 370, and Note. 

t (Juarlerly U« \iew, lol. x\. p. t91. 
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Andrew^. He produced, in l(i49, " A Free Dispii' 
tation against pretended Liberty of Conscience,” 
which Tavlor never noticed so far us to answer, but 
which appears to have been one, at least, of the 
causes which led Milton, who is said to have always 
admired Taylor, and whose zeal for toleration was 
as unlimited and us consistent as Taylor’s was, to 
insert the name of lititlierford in the contemptuous 
diatribe to which I have alluded.* 

An attack of a dilferent kind has, in later times, 
been made on tlie Liberty of Prophesyin;^, arraign- 
ing not the principles of the work, hut the motives 
and sincerity of the author in maintaining them, 
lie has been represented as arguing, not from bis 
own personal conviction, but as an advocate, and to 
serve the tcinponiry ends of his party ; since, though 
a churchman, he was a dissenter when the Liberty 
of Prophesying was written. ** He was then,” pro- 
ceeds the writer from whose work this charge is 
taken, ** pleading for toleration to episcopacy.” He 
must either have written what he did not liims(*lf 
fully believe, or, in a few years, his opinion must 
have undergone a wonderful change. With flie 
return of monarchy, Taylor emerged from obsc^nrity ; 
wrote no more on ‘ the Liberty of Prophesying ;* 
ami was a menilM^r of the prhy conacil of Charles (he 
Second, from which ail the persecuting edicts against 
the poor nonconformists proceeded. It deserves to 
• Note.' I 
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be viewed, therefore, as the special pleading of a 
party counsellor, or the production of Jeremy Taylor, 
deprived of his benefice and the privileges of his 
profession, imploring relief ; of which bishop Taylor, 
enlightened by the elevation of his episcopate, and 
enjoying, with the party, security and abundance, 
became ashamed, and, in his own conduct, published 
the most effectual recantation of his former opinions 
or sincerity/’* And, on this supposed tergi versa* 
tion of Taylor, the writer proceeds to ground the 
sweeping censure, that " it is vain to look for libe- 
rality or forbearance from the members of an 
establishment.” 

With the logical accuracy of the vulgar maxim, 
ex uno disce omnes or with the degree of 
(Christian candour which the above application of it 
exhibits, I have, at present, no concern ; though it 
is possible that Mr. Orme would be displeased, and 
I arn sure he would have sufliciciit right to be so, if 
I liad reasoned, like him, from the faults or incon- 
sistency of any single individual, to the prejudice of 
all the other members of the Independent persuasion. 
Ihit I am only concerned with his charges against 
Jeremy Taylor; and am anxious, therefore, to in- 
form him— what he might have easily learned for 
himself, and what it was his duty to have incpiired 
into, before he brought such a charge as persecution 
against the fair fame of any man, — that though 
Ur'me 6 Life of Owc'ii. UCJO. p, 102. 
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bishop Baylor was a nominal member of the // alt 
privy council, there is no reason whatever to suppose 
that he took a part in the measures of any adminis- 
tration ; that the administration of Ireland did not, 
in fact, during the reign of Charles the Second, 
persecute the dissenters ; that Taylor had not even 
an opportunity of concurring in the severe measures 
of the English government ; and that no action of 
his life is known which can justly expose him to the 
suspicion of having been a persecutor himself, or 
having approved of persecution in others. That he 
did not write ««v more about Liberty of Prophesying, 
while his former work was in every body’s hands, 
and while its principles remain unanswered, is no 
very serious charge against a man whose time was, 
in many other ways, abundantly occupied. But, 
that he was not ashamed of his former treatise on 
this subject, is apparent from the fact, that it ap- 
pears in a prominent situation in the successive 
editions of his controversial tracts ; of which one, 
the second, was published when he was actually 
bishop, and amid the recent triumph of his party. 
Nor, though there arc, unquestionably, some pas- 
sages in the Liberty of Prophesying where Taylor 
speaks, rather as urging what may be said in behalf 
of the more obnoxious creeds, than ns e.xprcssing 
his own opinion, can I conceive that an intelligent 
and candid reader will find any difficulty in distin- 
guishintr lietween such pass^es and those where he 
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pleads (with every appearance of the deepest and 
most conscientious conviction) the common cause 
of all Christian sects under persecution. That, in 
so doing, he might be animated with the greater 
zeal by the circumstance that his own sect was thus 
unhappily situated. 1 am neither obliged nor inclined 
to deny. Nor do 1 conceive that this circumstance 
alone would lead a candid mind to suspect his 
sincere belief of those general principles on which 
he proceeds ; or his anxiety, that not the church of 
I'highind alone, but all other Christian communions, 
should be partakers in the benefit of his arguments. 
Had it been otherwise, indeed, he would rather, as 
an artful advocate, have applied himself to the 
palliation of the particular differences existing be- 
tween tlie I'piscopaliaijs and the Presbyterians, 
than have offV‘nd((l the prejudices of these last, in 
the pride of their new-blown success, by advancing 
principles which they were so little prepared to 
receive, and encinnbering his cause with the patro- 
nage of those sects, who were the objects of still 
greater rddiorrence and alarm than his own per- 
secuted communion. 

The truth is, however, that, if we consider tin? 
moment at which the Liberty of Prophesying ap- 
peared, and consider also, not only the spirit of 
mutual concession which it breathes, but the prin- 
ciples on which it rests, and the natural coiiHf- 
fpicncrs which flow fi^^m then*, we shall perceivt? 
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that the Presbyterians were not the only party for 
whose instruction it was designed, and that its 
object was to induce qot only an abatement of the 
claims which they were then urging on the king, but a 
disposition on the king’s part, and on the part of his 
advisers among the episcopal clergy, to concede 
somewhat more to those demands than their prin- 
ciples had as yet permitted them. The circumstances 
of the times, in 1647, were such, indeed, as to offer 
a greater probability than at any former period of the 
war, that moderate counsels would prevail, and that an 
arrangement of mutual toleration might be adopted, 
which would preserve the kingly government, and 
heal, in a certiiin degree, the religious feuds of the 
nation. King Charles was removed from the 
custody of the parliamentary commisioners to what 
were supposed the more indulgent hands of Crom- 
well and the army. His person was treated with 
far greater respect than formerly. His chaplains 
were allowed to officiate in his presence according 
to the English Service Book ; and all parties were 
so situated, that it seemed the interest of all to 
court him. The parliament and the army were at 
open variance; and the two prevailing sects, the 
Presbyterians and I ndependents, were scarcely less 
incensed with each other than with the episcopal 
clergy. Even these last were not yet universally 
ejected from their benefices ; and the force of 
private character, the fame", of extensive learning. 
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and, perhaps, the ties of blood and friendshtp, were 
of sufficient weight, till this year, to protect Hall in 
his episcopal palace at Norwich, and Sanderson and 
Hammond in their public situations at Oxford*. All 
which seemed wanting to an accommodation was, to 
convince the several parties that the points in ques- 
tion were those on which they might conscientiously 
give way to the opinions or prejudices of their 
brethren; and that, so far from being bound to 
destroy each other’s persons, they might meet in 
the same [)laces of worship, and conform to tliat 
government, and those rites (whichever of the con- 
tending partitas should be most favoured in them), 
which might be agreed on by the king and par- 
liument. 

That this was Taylor’s own opinion, and that he 
desired his arguments to take effect on ail the 
different parties of the nation, is apparent, I think, 
from the fact of his having dedicated this work to 
so strenuous a high churchman us Hatton, as well 
as from the anxiety which he expresses, not only 
that persecution for religious opinions might cease, 
but that contention about them might be suspended ; 
tliat the churches of Christ should be distinguished 
by no other names than those of the nations in which 
they were established ; and that each church might 

• Hump, chap, lix., aiul Nor« (('.) liihhop Hall, Hard McfH- 
5 iir«. \V<inUworlli*s \cil. v. p. 3 Hi, cl scf|. Ibid* 

pp. 3o3, 43U. 
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receive *10 its bosom men of various opinions, even 
as that Heaven of which the Cliristian church oueht 
to be the living image. And it is evident, that, if 
his arguments had produced their due etfect on botli 
sides, the main obstacle would have been removed 
to a treaty between the king and his people; a 
grievous dissension healed in the cliurches ; and 
not only the Episcopalians relieved from tlieir im- 
mediate oppressions, but the opposite party preserved 
from those severities which, on the restoration of 
kingly power, were most unwisely exercised against 
them. Meanwhih? (and the observation will be found 
of some importance to justify Taylor’s consistency), 
it plainly followed from his principles, tliat, in points 
of themselves indillcrcnt, (even granting that it might 
be tyranny to impose a rule,) it was cuusi^less re- 
bellion to resist a rule already imposed; and it 
followed also, (which was still more important under 
the peculiar circumstances of the times,) that con- 
cession and moderation were to be ex|)ected at least 
as mucli from those who desived a change, as bom 
those who were content with the forms and insti- 
tutions of their ancestors. 

Of Taylor's domestic concerns dining this interval 
we know very little. I have already expressed niy 
suspicions that a second marria<gc was the cause 
of his witlidrawing from the king's service; and it 
IS certain that this event must have taken place 
before the period of which 1 am writing, since, of 
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his three daughters, the youngest was martied (as 
appears by the settlement) in 

This second wife was a Mrs. Joanna Bridges, who 
was possessed of a competent estate at Mandinam, 
in the parish of Llanguedor, and county of Car- 
marthen. Her mother’s family is unknown ; but she 
was generally believed to be a natural daughter of 
Charles the First, wlnm Prince of Wales, and under 
the guidance of the dissipated and licentious Buck- 
ingham. That the martyr’s habits life, at that 
time, were extremely ditVeront from those which en- 
abled him, after a twenty years’ marriage, to exult, 
while approaching the scaffold, that, during all that 
time, he had never, oven in thought, swerved from 
the fidelity which he owed to his beloved Henrietta 
Maria, there is abundant reason to believe; nor are 
the facts, by any means, incompatible. The former, 
indeed, rests chiefly on the authority of Mr, Jones’s 
papers ; but the circumstances which he numtions 
are in part corroborated by the marriage settlement 
of bishop Taylor’s third daughter, now lying before 
me, in which Joanna Taylor the elder, described as 
Ills widow and executrix, settles on her daughter the 
reversion of the Mandinam property; while the ex- 
istence of such a property and mansion is confirmed 
to me by the testimony of my kind and amiable 
friend, archdeacon Beyiion. I regfct to state, how- 
ever, that, from the mutilated condition of the parish 
register at Llaiiguedor^ and fiom the present circum- 
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stance^ of the Mandinam property, his exertions 
have failed to procure me any further infcrmatiun 
as to Joanna Bridge^, or her maternal ancestors. 
She is said, in lady Wnry’s letter, to have been 
brought up in much privacy by some relations in 
Glamorganshire ; to have possessed a very fine per- 
son. (of which, indeed, her portrait, yet preserved 
by the family, is a sufficient evidence); and, both 
in countenance and disposition, to have displayed 
a striking resemblance to her unfortunate father. 

But, notwithstanding the splendour of such an 
alliance, there is no reason to believe that it added 
materially to Taylor’s income. We have seen him, 
after his first imprisonment, compelled to keep school 
for his subsistence. From the manner in which, 
when writing both to Evelyn and Hatton, he speaks 
of his “ shipwreck,” it is probable that he was nut 
released from the consequences of bis enterprise at 
Cardigan without a heavy amercement of bis wife’s 
estate ; and, as his school seems to have been broken 
up by his repeated imprisonments, his chief support 
must have been his literary labours, and the kind- 
ness of his numerous friends. 

Of these, the most eminent in rank was Richard 
Vaughan, carl of Carbery, whose scat at Golden 
Grove was in the same parish where Taylor’s lot was 
thrown, and whose bounty and hospitality, during 
several years, appear to have been his chief depend- 
ence and comfort. Though now chieffy remembered 
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as Taylor’s patron, Vaughan was a man of Abilities, 
and, in his day, of high reputation. lie had served 
with distinction in the Irish wars, for his conduct in 
whicli he had rtxeived the Order of the Bath : he 
had been the principal military commander on the 
king’s side in South Wales* ; and he received, after 
the Reslonition, the English title of lord Vaughan 
of Emlyn, together with the appointment of lord 
president of Wales and privy counsellor. His cha- 
racter seems to have been mild and moderate ; and 
though a loyalist, he had many friends among the 
opposite party. In consequence, after the fatal battle 
of Marston Moor, he was easily admitted to com- 
pound for his estates by the parliamentary commis- 
sioners ; and was thus in a situation which enabled 
him to befriend more effectually such persons of his 
side as had been less favourably dealt with. He 
married twice. The first wife was Frances, daughter 
of Sir John Althani of Orbey, a woman of whom 
Taylor has drawn, in her funeral sermon, a picture 
which, nvakintr all allowance for the occasion on 
which it was preached and the gratitude of the 
preacher, belongs rather to an angelic than a human 
character. The second was Alice, eleventh daughter 
of John Egerton, first carl of Bridgewater, and re- 
markable as being both the subject of much elegant 
culogium from Taylor, and the original of the 


lliisiiwurtji, ulH !>u|>ra, p, 303. 
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'* Lady^' in Milton’s Comus*. In the friendship of 
this family Taylor found a happy asylum; and it 
was within their wall?, and to their family and im- 
mediate neighbourhood, that, when the churches 
were closed against his ministry, he delivered his 
yearly course of sermons. 

The ne.xt in succession of his literary labours was 
the “ Apology for Authorised and Set Forms of 
Liturgy against the Pretence of the Spirit;” the 
appearance of which, in its first and imperfect state, 
has been already noticed, and which was followed, 
in a very few months, by a work of greater bulk, 
and far more extensive popularity, (the first, perhaps, 
of his writings which was speedily and widely popu- 
lar,) " The Life of Christ ; or the Great Exemplar.” 

Of the three parts into which this splendid work 
is divided, each has a separate dedication ; an engine 
of harmless flattery, which Taylor wa.s too grateful, 
or too poor, to omit any fair opportunity of em- 
ploying. The first is inscribed to his friend, lord 
Hatton, and the second to Mary, countess of North- 
ampton; whose husband, Sjieticer Compton, earl 
of Northampton, had, ns it appears from some of 
Taylor’s expressions, been engaged, at the time of 
his death, (which took place in the battle at llopton 
Heath, on the royal side,) in a work of a similar 
charactcr. The third, in the first edition, was dedi- 
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cated to Frances lady Carbery ; and, after hei» death, 
another dedication was added, in the third edition, 
to her successor, the lady Alice Egerton. 

All these dedications are in Taylor’s characteristic 
manner. The last was, perhaps, the most didiciilt 
to compose ; and he has contrived in it, with great 
and singular felicity, to oiler, at the same time, his 
congratulations to the living lady (\irbery, and (o 
express his regrets for her deceased predecessor. 
While he com])liments his present patroness on her 
own personal advantages, he calls her attention, in 
a solemn and affecting manner, to the duties of her 
new situation; and he avows, with courteous frank- 
ness, that her chief claim, thus early in their ac- 
(luaintance, on his own affection and prayers, was 
her being in the affections of her noblest lord, 
successor to a very dear and most excellent person; 
designed to fill those oflices of piety to her dear 
pledgfs, whicli the haste which God made to glorify 
and secure her, would not permit her to linish;'’ 
and ** to bring new blessings to tliat family, which 
was so honourable in itself, and, for so many reasons, 
dear to him.” 

In the dedication to Hatton, the duly of obe- 
dience to the “ king*’ is mentioned m a manner 
which has led Mr. Bonney to believe that the Great 
Fxcmplar must have been written, thougli not pub- 
lished, before 1G48, while Charles the First was yet 
alive. H< forgets that the king of England nevei^ 
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dies, and that a loyalist like Taylor regarded Charles 
the Second as his sovereign, though, at the time, 
under adversity and in exile. 

There is, however, another expression in this dedi- 
cation, by which I am myself considerably perplexed. 
Taylor, at the end, entreats lord Hatton to " account 
him in the number of bis relatives” Does this mean 
merely his friends, or dependents? — or is it to be 
understood, in the usual sense of the word, and as 
Taylor, in other places, employed it, to denote an 
alliance by blood or marriage f — An alliance by 
blood we can hardly suppose ; but one by marriage 
is not impossible. Out to ascertain the fact, it 
would be previously necessary to ascertain the ma- 
ternal relations of Taylor’s second wife, who, of the 
two, is most likely to have been connected with the 
Hattons. 

The extensive popularity of the Great Exemplar 
appears to have co-operated with Taylor’s natural 
averseness from controversy, to determine the cha- 
racter of his next publications. 

His works, during three successive years, were 
entirely of a devotional or practical character ; con- 
sisting of a Sermon on the Death of the excellent 
lady Carbery ; to which is subjoined a long Latin 
inscription, probably not intended for her monu- 
ment, but to be alRxed, os usual in those days, to 
her coffin, while lying in state; — a short Catechism 
for Children ; — his 27 Sermons for the summer half- 
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year; — and his Holy Living and Dying; — Ae two 
last of which ha’d been composed at the desire, and 
for the use of his late patroness, and arc inscribed 
to her afflicted husband. 

Controversy, however, n’as not entirely to be 
avoided ; and, in 1654, the insulting triumph of 
some Roman Catholics over the fallen condition 
of the English church, provoked him to re-examine 
the leading points of dilTcrence between the two 
communions, and produced the “ Real Presence 
and Spiritual of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, 
proved against the Doctrine of Transubstantiation 
and dedicated to Warner, bishop of Rochester, a 
worthy and a wise man, who, even in the times of 
general distress, continued, from his scanty means, 
to assist the still deeper poverty of Taylor, and by 
whose counsels, as will hereafter appear, it had been 
well, in one instance, if the latter had been more 
implicitly guided. 

The church of Rome might be offended with im- 
punity ; but Taylor's zeal for episropacy about this 
time involved him with a more formidable adversary. 
He had, during this year, expanded his " Catechism 
for Children,” already noticed, into the beautiful 
Manual which, in honour of the hospitable mansion 
of lord Carbery, he has entitled '* the Ciolden Grove.” 
This he now published, with a preface, which, though 
ostensibly calculated (and perhaps intended) to con- 
ciliate the Prntector^in favour of the persecuted 
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church* of England, as friendly to established go- 
vernments, and more particularly to monarchy, con- 
tained many expressions which were likely to pro- 
voke, to the utmost extent, both the Presbyterian 
and Independent clergy, and some which Cromwell ‘ 
himself might reasonably conceive insidious or in- 
sulting. He was accordingly committed to prison; 
in what month, or at what place, I have not been 
able to ascertain. Our whole knowledge of the fact is, 
indeed, derived from a letter from the amiable John 
Evelyn, of Says Court, dated February 9, 1654; in 
which, while the writer expresses the anxiety which 
he had felt on the news of his friend’s calamity. In; 
congratulates him on being again at liberty*’. 

When, and under what circumstances, his ac- 
quaintance with Evelyn had commenced, does not 
appear. The latter speaks of himself as one of lii.s 
auditors, in a church in the city, on the I'llh of 
April, 1654, but with no indication that he was at 
that time particularly interested in him. During 
this spring, however, the accpiaintancc was improved 
into u nearer and more confidential intimacy. Taylor 
having visited London, we find Evelyn, on the 18th 
of March, one of a congregation of Episcopalians, 
to whom he preached a sermon on sins of infirmity 
and their remedy; and, on the 31st of the same 
mouth, Evelyn paid him a visit, to confer with 
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)iira about some spiritual matters, using him fhencc- 
forward as his ghostly father’*/* His friendship, 
indeed, and his liberality, were, from this time, 
among the chief sources of Taj!or‘s happiness; 
‘/nice, besides the reaiarkable agreement which 
Kvelyn exjiressed with all Taylor's religious senti- 
ments, and the countenanee and co‘»dbii .1 xh the 
latter derived from the support of o».- s ' distin- 
: uisIicmI for station, loyalty, and piety, fii. wealth 
;.ppears to have been udinini-terotl with i.o sparing 
hand, for the supjiort of his confessor and hi» 
family. 

Taylor’s troubles, however, were not yet concluded. 
On the IHth of May there is another letter from 
hA'elyn, writU n in great and evident distress of 
inimh and under tlie apprehension of an approach- 
' .g perseeution, in which he pretty plainly intimates 
that tlie pt rson w liom he, addresses was again in 
eustt dy, and in which he urges him to publish 
something fur the comfort and guidance of the 
devout laity, who, by the loss of their faithful and 
orthodox teachers, were deprived of all outward 
means of grace, not only in the cast? of preaching 
and the common prayer, but of the orderly adtuiniK- 
tration of the sacraments Thi^ letter did not 
reach Taylor, to all appearance, for scvenil inonthn 
after it was written. It certainly was not answered 
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by him'till the January following ; and had probably 
the same fate with other letters which passed at the 
same time through Royston’s hands, being detained 
by him under the impression that a captive would 
not be allowed to receive it. 

Of this second confinement, the scene was, I 
apprehend, in Chepstow Castle. Its cause does 
not appear. It can hardly have arisen from the 
same publication which had already been visited 
on him with a similar sentence ; and Air. Bonney’s 
conjecture, that he was suspected of being engaged 
in the unfortunate and ill-contrived insurrection of 
Penruddock and Groves, in 1(>54, as it rests on no 
authority, is rendered improbaiile by the fact that, 
subsequent to tlic suppression and punishment of 
those unfortunate gentlemen, he wa.s, as we have 
seen, at lai^e, and e.vercising his ministerial functions 
in London. To some supposed connexion with their 
enterprise, the previous imprisonment which 1 liavc 
noticed, and which, till the publication of Evelyn’s 
Memoirs, was unknown and unsuspected, might be, 
with greater likelihood, ascribed. And it is cer- 
tainly not improbable, that though the ground al- 
leged, and, perhaps, the immediate occasion of that 
severity, might be the expressions in his Golden 
Grove, — yet the usurping government may have 
been led to notice such expressions, contrary to 
Cromwell’s usual and courageous neglect of ** paper 
pellets,” by the dangers of t|ic times, and the cha- 
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rac’Icr of Taylor as an able and dislint^uished loyalist. 
It is, however, tolerably certain, that either no con- 
nexion existed between him and the inauruentH at 
Salisbury, or that none such was discovered by the 
government; since he would, in that case, hardly have 
escaped so well as with a few months' coniine* 
nieiit. 

l^ven his second imprisonment at Chepstow w*a8 
neither severe nor long. In the letter to Warren, 
published with his I)t‘us Justirie.atus, he says, “ I 
now have that liberty that I can reci ive any letters, 
and send any ; for the gentlemen under whose 
custody 1 am, as they arc careful of their charges, 
so they are civil to iny person*/* His amiable 
manners, no less than bis high rcpulation for talenls 
and piety, seem, at all times, to have im|)ressed and 
softened those who were, from political and po- 
lemical considerations, imist oppose<l to him. And 
th('^^ is also room to suspect, that the estate of hin 
wife was again draw^n on largely to conciliate the 
ruling powers; and that these last were content 
to grant sonic degree of freedom to a learned and 
h(»ly man, whom tliC'y had reduced to almost abji;ct 
poverty. 

Neither imprisonment nor poverty, however, had 
j)ower to cramp the fertility of Taylor’s genius, or 
to deter liim from the c\pres*.ion of his fteiitimcntH, 
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though at the risk of offending those whose good 
opinion was most valuable to him. Besides com- 
pleting his Evtaurof, or Series of Sermons for the 
whole year, by the addition of the twenty-five dis- 
courses which, though last published, stand first in 
the volume, he produced, at the beginning of the 
present year, his Unum Ncccssariuin : or, the 
Doctrine and Practice of Ilepentance ; describing 
the necessity and measures of a strict, a holy, and 
a Christian life, and rescued from popular errors.’" 

In this work he had, as its title implies, expressed 
himself concerning the nature of original sin, and 
the extent of man’s corruption, in a manner, if not 
unprecedented and unwarrantable, at least at vari- 
ance with the opinion of Christians in general, and 
more particularly of the Protestant churches ; and 
he appears to have felt, and not without reason, 
considerable anxiety as to the manner in which his 
work would be received by them. From the Cal- 
vinists he neither expected nor wished for appro- 
bation ; but, in order to conciliate the favour or 
soften the opposition of the members of his own 
communion, a single dedication did not appear 
sullicient. Besides an epistle to lord Carbery, he 
has introduced his treatise with a preface inscribed 
to the bishops of Salisbury and Rochester, and the 
rest of the clergy of the church of England, in 
which he strenuously, though with many expres- 
sions of humility anti stibmhision to his spiritual 
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siiporiors, exculpates himself from the charge of 
lierosy. or of holding language inconsistent with 
the liturgy and articles of religion*. 

The apology thus made was not, however, thought 
sufficient. The letters from Kvelyn, already nderivd 
to, thougli they prove that Kvelyn himself was a 
convcTt to his friend’s opinions, prove also that a 
considerable alarm was excited among the orthodox 
clergy, not only by tlie supposed danger of tlie doc- 
trine thus advanced, but by the scandal to which 
their persecuted cliurcli would be exposed, if the 
charge of Pelagianisin, so often brought against it, 
sliould receive support from the writings of one of 
its most distinguishcal champions. Warner addressed 
him in a private letter of expostulation and argu- 
ment, of which we now know nothing evce|>t through 
the answer. The venerable Sanderson, too, (who, 
though honoured and courted by the ruling party, 
had reliiKjuished, for conscience sake, the chair of 
regius professor of divinity in Oxford,) though he 
had by this time abandoned the high ('alvinistic 
int( rpretation of the articles which in his earlier life 
he had defended, is said to have depIon*d, witV 
much warmth, and even with tears, this departure 
from the cautious and scriptural decision of the 
chundi of England; and If) have li«,*wailed the 
misery of the times, which did not admit of »up- 
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pressing, by authority, so perilous and unseason- 
able novelties. 

The good old man had, perhaps, never read — it 
may be thought, at least, that he had not greatly 
profited by the perusal of — tlic ** Liberty of Pro- 
phesying/’ But it would be putting too harsh a 
construction on his words to apprehend that, by 
the authority which he invoked, he meant the civi/ 
sword ; or that he desired to employ against Taylor 
any other weapons than those spiritual censures 
which every religious community has a right to 
exercise against its erring members. Be this as 
it may, it was fortunate for Taylor that persuasion 
and argument were the only engines in the pro- 
fessor’s power; and these he sought for in two 
letters to Thomas Barlow, then fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and libruriaii of the liodleian, 
afterwards Sanderson’s own successor in tiie see 
of Lincoln, whom he exhorted, with much earnest- 
ness, though without success, to undertake the re- 
futatiou of Taylor’s error*. 

Taylor, in the meantime, was not idle in his own 
defence. While a prisoner at Chepstow, he pro- 
duced the Further Explication of the Doctrine 
of Original Sin,” which now constitutes the seventh 
chapter of the “ Uiuini Neccssarium,” but was at 
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first published separately, with the dedication to the 
bishop uf Rochester, which still accompanies it. 

This tract, indeed, ho in the first instance sub* 
niitted to the inspection, correction, or suppression 
of the prelate to whom it is in$cril>ed, in a letter, 
hitherto unpublished, the autograph of whiclt is now 
before me. Warner (as appears from an lUmost 
illegible and very imperfect draught of his answer 
on the buck) expressed himself, perha|>s with rea- 
son, still unsatisfied ; and refuscsl to revise a work, 
which, in fact, was a reinforcement of the j)revioHK 
offensive position. The oft’er, however, is at least 
an evidence, that, if Taylor were wrong, he was jiot 
unwilling to be instructed, and that the error of his 
opinions was not rendered more ofl'tinsivc by a self- 
confident and dogmatical temjjcr. With such a 
disjiosilion, he might err, but ho could hardly b<! an 
hvrdk. The letter is as follows ; — 

“ KUniT HKVEIIKNU FATHlitl IN (;<)D, 

“ My very «.ooi» Lord,— 1 wrote to yonr Ixjr^ 
about a fortnight or three weekes since, to w’’. letter, 
although 1 believe an answer is upon the road, yet 
1 thought fitt to prevent the arrival of by this ail- 
dresse ; together with which I send up to Hoyston 
a little tract, giving a further account of that doc- 
trine which some of my brethren were lesse pleased 
with. And although I find, by the letters of my 
friends from Ihencc, that the storme is over, and 
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many of the contradictors professc themselves of my 
(ipinion, and pretend that they were so before, but 
thought it not fit to owne it, yet I have sent up these 
papers, by which (according to that counsel which 
your Lor*’, in your prudence and charity was pleased 
to give me) I doe intend, and I hope they will effect 
it, [to] give satisfaction to the church and to my 
jealous brethren : besides, possibly, they may pre- 
vent a trouble to me, if peradventure any man should 
be ium otiose negotiosus as to write against me. For 
1 am very desirous to be permitted quietly to my 
studies, that I may seasonably publish the first three 
books of my Cases of Conscience, which I am now 
preparing to the presse, and by which, as I hope to 
serve (Jod and the church, so I doe designe to doe 
some honour to your 1-or**., to whose charity anci 
nobicnesse 1 and my relatives are so much obliged. 
I have given order to Hoyston to consigno these 
papers into your Lor' .’s hands, to peruse, censure, 
uc(|uit, or condJmnc, as your I.or^’, pleases. If the 
written copy be too troublesome to read, your Lor*’, 
may receive them from the presse, and yet suppresst* 
them before the publication, si minus prolnmlnr. Ilut 
if, by your Lor*’.’s letters, which 1 suppose are com- 
ing to mee, 1 find any pormissiun or counsel from 
your Lor^'. that may cause me to alter or adde to 
what is sent up, I will obey it, and give Royston 
onler not to post so fast, but that I may overtake 
him before these come abroad. Hut I was upon 
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any termes willing to be quit of these, that*l might 
no longer suffer or looke upon any thing that may 
retard luy more beloved intendment. 

•' My Lord, I humbly beggeyour blessing upon 
“ Your Lor»*.’s most obliged and most affec- 
tionate and thankful Servant, 

‘‘ Mandinani, November IT, 1055/' JKIl. TAYLOU/* 

From this letter it appears that he was already 
released from prison, and at his wifVs house of 
Mandinani. And since, from his published answer 
to Warner, annexed to the Deus Justifu atiis,’* it 
is certain that he was still in Che|)stow Castle about 
the middle of September, w'e may, probably enough, 
state the duration of his confinement from May to 
October inclusive. Nor is this the only interesting 
fact which this letter gives us to understaiul. It 
represents him as already considerably advanced in 
the composition of his ** Duetor Dubitantium and 
proves to us, tlirougli how many years of his life, 
and with what a devoted canicbtiicss, he was em- 
ployed on the work to which he looked forward 
ns the surest pledge* <»f his future c<lel)rity. Nor, 
when we recollect the far greater popularity enjoyed 
by his devotional works over this favourite product 
of his genius and industry, can we avoid some pain- 
ful n fleclions on the short-sighted estimate often 
formed by the best and wisest of mankind, as to the 
-celebrity and utility of their different labours. 
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The fallowing letter to Evelyn, which has been 
published by Dr. Bray, was, probably, also written 
from Mandinani. The letters to which it is an 
answer do not appear. 

“ TO JOHN EVELYN, ESQUIllE. 

“Honour’d and Dbare S',-— Not long after 
iny coming from my prison, I met with your kind 
and friendly letters, of which I was very glad, not 
oncly becanse they were a testimony of your kind- 
nesse and affections to mee, but that they gave mee 
a most welcome account of your health, and (which 
now-a-dayes is a great matter) of your liberty, and 
of that progression in piety in which I doe really 
rejoyce. But there could not be given to mee a 
greater and more persuasive testimony of the reality 
of your piety and care, than that you passe to 
greater degrees of caution and the love of Cod. It 
is the worke of your life, and I perceive you betake 
yourselfe heartily to it. The (lod of heaven and 
earth prosper you and accept you ! 

“ I am well pleased that you have reade over 
my last booke : and give God thanks that I have 
reason to believe that it is accepted by Cod and by 
some good men. As for the censure of unconsenting 
persons, 1 expected it, and hope that themselves will 
be their owne reproovers, and truth will be assisted 
by Cod, and shall prevaile, when all noises and pre- 
judices shall be ashamed. My comfort is, tliat i 
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have the honour to be an advocate for GodVjnstice 
and goocluesse, and that y* consequent of iny doc- 
trine is that men may speakc honour of (Jod, and 
meanely of tlieiuselves. But I have also this last 
weeke sent up some papers, in which 1 make it 
appeare that the doctrine which 1 now have pub- 
lished was tauglit by the fathers within the first 
400 years; and have vindicated it both from novelty 
and singularity. 1 have also prepared some other 
papers concerning this question, which 1 once had 
some thoughts to have published. But what 1 have 
already said, and now further explicated and justi- 
fied, 1 hope may be siiflicient to satisfy pious and 
jirudeut persons, who doe not love to goe yim itur, 
but ywrt euntlutn est. S*, you sec how good a hus- 
band I am of my paper and inke. that I make so 
short rcturnes to your most friendly letters. I pray 
he conlidrnt, that, if there he any defect here, i will 
make il up in iny prayers for you and my great 
estreme of you, which shall ever be expressed in 
my readiiiesso to serve you with all the eaniestiicsse 
and powers of, 

Dbake S^ 

** Your most airectioiiate fricMul and servant, 
Nf^nilnr 'Jl, U)y*r “ JUK. TAVUilt." 

This is a pious and eloquent lelltr; hut there 
aie some parts of it which should serve as a cau- 
Mi>n to all religious dUput;mtr». liatcver may he 
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thoughf of his peculiar opinions, there are few who 
will venture to assert that such a man as Taylor 
either embraced them rashly, or professed them 
without sincerity, or was negligent in his applica- 
tions to the throne of grace for celestial light and 
assistance. The doctrines, however, are, it will be 
readily allowed by most men in the present day, (as 
it was seen and deplored by the wisest and most 
learned theologians of the age in which Taylor 
lived,) irreconcilable with the articles of the church 
which he loved and honoured, and contrary to the 
plain sense of those Scriptures which were his con- 
solation and his guide. It is even probable that he 
would never have entertained them, had it not been 
for the monstrous and dangerous glosses with which 
the truth had been obscured by Augustine and his 
followers; by which our nature, instead of being 
“ very far gone from original righteousness,” is 
represented as become utterly diabolical, and the 
gracious remedy provided for the disease of all 
mankind is confined to a few favoured individuals. 

Yet these doctrines, which appear to most of us, 
as they doubtless appeared to Taylor, so offensive 
to reason, and so unworthy of the Deity, were 
maintained by men as wise, perhaps, and certainly 
as holy, as Taylor himself; who, on their parts, 
regarded with horror his denial of absolute predes- 
tination, and of the doctrine that infants unbaptized 
were immediate objects of Gj^d’s anger. Such conv 
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Hidcrations should not only lead us to think ^harita« 
bly of the persons with whom we differ, but should 
warn us against a too hasty condemnation of their 
opinions. They should warn us against supposing 
the reverse of wrong to be right ; and should endear 
to us still more the moderation, the discretion, and 
the humility, with which, on these awful and most 
mysterious subjects, our own excellent and apostolic 
church has expressed herself. There is yet one 
caution more. Taylor, as the reader will have seen, 
was confident in the truth of his hypothesis, from 
the persuasion that it manifested the goodness and 
justice of God, and taught men to “ speake honour 
uf God, and meanely of themselves.” It is pro* 
bable that, on these very same grounds, the most 
vehement of his adversaries were prejudiced in 
favour of Calvinism. The inference is plain, that, 
though it be sufficient cause to reconsider most 
diligently and most jealously whatever opinion ap- 
pears to us or to others .to militate against our 
natural notions of fitness and general analogy of 
the Divine perfections, — yet, is it wise, in all such 
cases, to suspect that our own perceptions may be , 
erroneous, our own reasoning inconsequent; and 
that it becomes us to believe of God, not so much 
what we may think worthy of him, as what he has 
himself revealed concerning his nature and his 
actions. — As a commentator on Scripture, as a guide 
to t})e interpretation of Scripture, our reason is 
most useful and most necessary ; but Scripture, and 
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Scriptiyre only, is the rale of faith ; and that is the 
perfection of reason which leads us to adhere most 
closely to the only guide which, in all necessary 
points of belief, is infallible. 

It appears that Evelyn, during the early part of 
the winter, renewed his application to Taylor, that 
ho should undertake some work adapted to the uso 
of Christians when deprived of a regular ministry, 
and the sacraments which a regular ministry only 
can, ordinarily, dispense with efficacy. It appears, 
indeed, that the former letter had been overlooked 
by Taylor, in the pressure of his troubles and his 
studies, till now a second time recalled to his mind, 
since the distich on the departed saint ” is plainly 
that which is given in Evelyn’s letter of May, 1665. 

Some other correspondence, besides that which 
has been already noticed, and to which Taylor al> 
hides, as containing the ** vile distich on the depart- 
ed saint,” must, at all events, have passed, since 
Taylor, in the following letter, speaks of Evelyn’s 
apologies for troubling him, and his offers of pecu- 
niary assistance. The Birkenhead whose repartee 
he mentions, was, protrably, John Birkenhead, au- 
thor of the “ Mercurius Aulicus.” The letter is 
now first given to the public.— 

« TO JOHN EVELYN, ESQUIRE. 

** St. Paul’s Convers. 

'* Dears S’,— 1 perceive by your symptoms 
how the spirits of pious mon are aA’ectcH in this 
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sad catalysis : it is an evil time, and wc ought not 
to hold our peace ; but now the question is, who 
shall speake? Yet I am highly persuaded, that, 
to good men and wise, a persecution is nothing but 
a changing the circumstances of religion, and the 
manner of the formes and appendages of divine 
worship. Publike or private is all one: the first 
hath the advantage of society, the second of love. 
There is a warmth and light in that ; there is heate 
and zeale in this ; and, if every person that can, will 
but consider concerning the essentials of religion, 
and rctaine them severely, and immure them as well 
ns he can with the same or equivalent ceremonieH, 
I know no difference in the thing, but that he shall 
have the exercise, and, consequently, the reward of 
other graces, for which, if he lives and dies in pros* 
jicrous dayes, he shall never be crowned. But Uic 
ovills are, that some will be tempted to quit their 
])rc-.scnt religion, and some to take a worse, and some 
to take none at all. It is a true and a sad story; 
but oportet mr harem, for so they that are faithful 
shall be knownc ; and 1 am sure He that hath pro- 
mised to bring good out of evil, and that albiBiings 
shall cO'Opc ratc to the good of them that feare God, 
will verify it concerning persecution. But concern- 
ing a discourse upon the psesent state of things in 
relati<;||^ to soules and our present duty, I agree with 
you that it is very fitt it were done, but yet by some- 
body who is in LontTon, and sees the personal neces- 
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ttiUet and ctrcninstauces of pious people. Yet I 
was so fur persuaded to doe it myselfe, that I had 
anoassed together divers of my papers useful to the 
worke ; but my Cases of Conscience call upon me 
so earnestly, that I found myselfe not able to bearc 
the cries of a clamorous conference. S', I thank 
you for imparting to me that vile distich of the dear 
departed saint. I value it as I doe the picture of 
deformity or a devil ; the art may be good, and the 
gift faire, though the thing be intolerable; but I 
remember, that when the Jesuits, sneering and de- 
riding our calamity, shewed this sarcasme to my < 
lord Lucas, Birkenhead, being present, replied as 
tartly, * It is true our church wants a head now ; 
but if you have charity as you pretend, you can 
lend us one, for your church has had two and three 
at a time.' i knowe not when I shall be able 
to come to London ; for our being stripped of the 
little reliques of our fortune remaining after y* ship- 
wrecke, leaves not cordage nor sailes sufficient to 
beare me thither. But I hope to be able to commit 
to the presse my first bookes of Conscience by 
EastiV time; and then, if I be able to get up, I 
shall be glad to wayte upon you ; of whose good 
I am not more sollicitous than 1 am joyful that you 
so carefully provide foi»it in your best interest. I 
shall only give you the same prayer and jessing 
that St. John gave to Gains ; ‘ Beloved, I wish that 
you may be in health and prosper and your soule 
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prospers ; for so, by the rules of the best rhetorike, 
the greatest aifaire is put into a parenthesis, and the 
biggest businesse into a postscript. S', I thanke 
you for your kind expressions at the latter end of 
your letter: you have never troubled mee, neither 
can I pretend to any otlier retume from you but that 
of your love and prayers. In all things else I doe 
but my duty, and I hope God and you will accept it ; 
and that, by means of his own procurement, he will, 
some way or other (but how I know not yet), make 
provisions for mee. S', 1 am, in all heartinesse of 
aifection, 

“ Your most affectionate friend and 

minister in the Lord Jesus, 

“JEU. TAVLOIl*.” 

Taylor’s poverty, however, was eitlier not so great 
ns he, at this moment, apprehended it would be, or 
tlie kindness of his friends enabled him to enjoy, 
much sooner than he hud expected, the happiness of 
their society. His acknowledgments to Warner, in 
the letter already given, and the letter which now 
follows, to Sheldon, are proofs that be had oUier 
friends besides Evelyn, both anxious, and, in some 
degree, able to render him pecuniary assistance, 
Sheldon, it will be recollected, as warden of All Souls, 
had opposed Taylor’s election to a fellowship. It is 
(deasing to find them now reconciled. The letter is 


• EkC'lyi^Paperei iiMtl. 
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without date ; but the amount of the prognss which 
the writer professes to have made in his Ductor Du- 
bitantium forbids us tb place it later*. 

« TO Dll. SHELDON. 

'* Dp.ak Sib, — I received yours, dated November 
a, in which I find a continued and enlarged expres- 
sion of that kindness with which you have always 
assisted my condition and promoted my interest. 
Two debts you are pleased to forgive me; one of 
money, the other of unkindness. 1 thunk yon for 
both ; but this latter debt was contracted when 1 
understooil not you, and less understood myself ; but 
I dare say there was nothing in it but folly and im- 
prudence. But I will not do it so much favour ns to 
e.xcuse it. If it was di.spicasing to you then, it i.s 
much more to mec now that 1 know of it. 

'* Sir, 1 will be sure, by the grace of God assisting 
me, that Mr. Royston shall pay in ten pounds to 
your nephew, Mr. Joseph Sheldon, before Candle- 
mass. If you please in the interim to send to him 
the bond, or any other power to discharge me, you 
will much oblige me. Rut. Sir, I desire that, by a 
letter from you to me, yon will be pleased, on receipt 
of that money, to disoblige and free my duty and 
conscience, for that is the favour and the peace I 
desire in this particular. Sir, I am to thank you for 

• Tlu» iMier w»» cupi«tl by Dr. lUrch into his Collct'ikiii of 
Uric Mirv M.SS. Distal. *1103. nrt. 19. 
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the prudent and friendly advice you were pleaaed to 
give me in your other letter relating to my grett 
undertaking in Vases of Cotucience. 1 have only 
finished the first part yet ; the pnccognita and the 
generals. But in that and the remaining parts I will 
strictly observe your caution. Sir, though it hath 
always been my fortune to be an obliged person to 
you, and [1] now have less hope than ever of being 
free from the great variety of your endearments, yet 
I beg of you to add this favour, — to think Uiat I am 
all that to you which you can wish, save only that 
I cannot express how much I love and how much I 
honour you. Sir, I beg also your prayers, and the 
continuance of your kind affection to, 

“ Dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate and obliged 

“ Friend and servant, 

“JKR. TAYlJfJH." 

From whatever quarter he obtained the means of 
his journey, it is Certain, however, that Taylor visited 
London ; for, on the 12th of April, he dined with 
Evelyn at Sayes Court, in company with Berkeley, 
Boyle, and Wilkins, and occupied with them in the 
discussion and examination of philosophical and me> 
chanical subjects*. Of this visit, he, four days after. 


• Set ficlow, N«»tr (fV) 


\ OL. I. 


r. 
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speaks with lively and natural delight in the following 
letter ; in which, however, as will be observed, while 
complimenUng the t^ate of his friend, he does not 
forget to mingle Christian caution and rebuke with 
his felicitations. 

« TO JOHN EVF.LYN, ESQUIRE. 

“ April 10, 1056. 

Honoub’o and Deare S',' — I hope your ser> 
vant brought my apology with him, and that 1 already 
am pardoned, or excused in your thoughts, that I 
did not returns an answer yesterday to your friendly 
letter. S', I did believe niyselfe so very much 
bounde to you for your so kind, so friendly recep- 
tion of meein your Tuacuianum, that 1 had some little 
wonder upon mee when I saw you making e.xcuses 
that it was no better. S', I came to .see you and your 
lady, and am liighly pleased that I did so, and found 
all your circumstances to be an heape and union of 
Uessings. But 1 have not either so great a fancy 
and opinion of the prettinesse of youraboad, or so low 
an opinion of your prudence and piety, as to thinkc 
you can be any wayes transported with them. I 
know the pleasure of them is gone off from their 
height before one month’s possession; and that 
strangers, and seldome seers, feele the beauty of 
them more than you who dwell with them. I am 
pleased, indeed, at the ord^ and the cleanncs8e> of 
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of Style, thitugh by no means sufficient to lead us 
to attribute tbe two works to the same author. The 
preface, indeed, of the " Artificial Handsomeness’' 
expressly assures us, that this last was not only 
occasioned, but chiefly composed, by a lady, — an 
assertion which has been thought to be belied by 
the style of the composition and the learning which 
it displays. Tlic latter, I confess, does not appear 
to roe extraordinary, or, in that learned age, such as 
might not, very probably, have been attained by 
many well-educated females. It chiefly displays 
itself in a readiness in quoting the Scriptures; in 
a familiarity with the popular ascetic writers of the 
day, and in a few references to ancient fathers ; to 
which, it may be observed, the fair disputant was 
guided by the very arguments of those English 
divines whom she endeavours to prove mistaken. 
Still, however, it has not the appearance of a wo- 
man’s composition; though I tiinsl repeat, that a 
far less extent of learning, than was possessed by 
Jeremy Taylor, was competent to all the authorities 
and illustrations on which so much stress has been 
laid, and which have been euppos( d so plainly to 
ilesignate him ns the author. 

In 1GG2, however, while Taylor was yet alive, 
another edition appeared, with the initials on the 
title-page, “ J. T., D. D.,” which Kennet (whose 
critical acumen is, indeed, good for nothing, but 
who is a competent evidence as to the general 
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opinion ‘which prevailed in his time,) supposes to 
stand for “ Jeremy Taylor, Doctor of Divinity* 
and it is also certain that Taylor employed the same 
signature in the title-page to the first edition of 
his beautiful Essay on Friendship. 

Lastly; in the epistle dedicatory, prefixed to the 
third edition, in 1701, — it is described as the work 
of '* a late learned Bishop,”— while Anthony Wood, 
who, though like Kennet, utterly without taste or 
critical discrimination, was, still more than him, a 
diligent collector and careful examin^tof literary 
history, has inserted it, without any apparent scruple, 
in his list of Taylor’s writings. And many con- 
siderable modem critics have been induced, by 
these reasons, and by the supposed striking simi- 
larity of its stylo to that of his acknowledged 
works, to support his c^m to it with a con- 
fidence and zeal which, unwr other circumstances, 
I should hardly have thought myself justified in 
opposing. 

On the other hand, it may be observed, that it 
was by no means an unexampled deception in the 
booksellers of the seventeenth century to affix, with- 
out sufficient authority, or even against their belter 
knowledge, the names of eminent persons to works 
of which those persons were altogether guiltless.. 
Though Taylor was *alive in 1662, he was then in 
Ireland, and little likely to interest himself in the 

• Keitiifr*) Rcf; «rr* TfJ?. 
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refatation of a charge which, if he ever heard it, 
he, perhaps, would think ridiculous. 

Wood is not consistent with himself in placing 
this work among his writings; since he elsewhere, 
with equal confidence, ascribes it to Gauden ; and 
ray friend, Mr. Bliss, whose authority is deservedly 
eminent on all such questions, is disposed to take 
the credit, such as it is, away from both, and to 
class it among the productions of Obadiah Walker*. 

On the resemblance or dissimilarity of style, when 
the subject is so different from those which, in 
other instances, have employed Taylor's genius, it 
would be unsafe to give a positive opinion. The 
whole treatise is, undoubtedly, on ingenious piece 
of special pleading in a bad and foolish cause ; and 
it is distinguished by a vivacity of diction and 
iliuhtralioii which, though it is in some degree a 
characteristic of all the satirical writings of that 
age, may not unfrequcntly remind the reader of llic 
language of Taylor’s controveriiial treatises. But, 
for the occasional bursts of passion and sublimity 
which, in his avowed works, flow from him as if in 
spite of himself ; for the ardent piety which was 
inherent in his hourly thoughts and lightest ex- 
pressions; for the strains of aflTecting eloquence, 
with which he is ever anxious t« draw men flrom 
questions of less importance to practical devotion 
and holiness: we may search throughout the Arti- 
• Afltcnsr^ ^^^4. ill* col. 7SIO. 

voj.. I. II 
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ficial Handsomeness” in vain. Nor aro these the 
strongest arguments against supposing him its 
author. That which with me weighs most of all, 
is found in the subject of the work itself, which is 
a formal defence of painting the face, a practice 
obviously inconsistent with the ascetic opinions to 
which he was through life inclined, and one which 
he himself, with perhaps too great severity, has 
classed in his ** Holy Living,’* in the same category 
with ” singular and alfected walking, proud, nice, 
and ridiculous gestures of the body, lascivious 
dressings,” and the other least equivocal arguments 
of a worldly and immodest character. ” Menander 
in his comedy," <ho elsewhere observes,) ” brings 
in a man turning out his wife from his house, 
because she stained her hair yellow, which was then 
the beauty. 

Ns* I' tiw* «iM40f ritlf’ T^r yvtaTm* ymf 

Tir et htTAf •’auir. 

jt wise N’OffMM siioutd not ptiini. A studious gallantry 
in clothes cannot make a wise man love his wife 
the better. 

** ’E»r oiiM ilf rir ftir, said the 

comedy. Such gaieties arc fit for tragedies, but 
not for the uses of life. 

** Indeed, the outward ornament is fit to take 
fools, but they are not worth the taking : but she 
that hath a wise husband, must entice him to an 
eternal dearness, by the veU of modesty and the 
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grave robes of rhnslity, the ornament of meekneas, 
and the jewtls of faith and charity. Sh« muit have 
m J'ucitf but blushhigs, her brightiiFiis nuiat be pure, 
ami must shine round about with sweetness and 
friendship, and she shall be pleasant, while she lives, 
and desired when she dies. If not, 

KarBmnirtk ti Mtistst 
SrrCTJii, 

*Ou ymf fAirix*ii M** * 

** Her grave shall he full of rottenness and dis- 
honour, and her memory shall be worse aOer she in 
dead^/' Who will, after this, believe that Jeremy 
Taylor can have become the patron of ceruse and 
antimony ? 

On the w)jol(% howe%'er, as a report certainly 
began to prevail in his life-time, that he was the 
author of this whimsical treatise, 1 am inclined to 
account for this nport, hyascrihing its rompositioii 
tt> some one, whose intimacy with him w^as such, 
as to render it likely that he had seen and revised 
it in the manuscript, or even that he had l>een an 
agent in transmitting it to the printer. Nor can I 
fix on any hypothesis more likely, or whitli accords 
so well with the declaration prefixed to the first 
edition, as that it was the work of Katherine Philips, 
who was, as will be hereafter shewn, the Orinda of 
Taylor’s friendship, and who had sufltcient opporto- 

* Ilolj 'ol. r. p. 106. Sennem on Marnags Bifilf 

p. ti. vol. r. pp. 977, 273. 
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nity of Rtudying bis style to produce even a better 
imitation than appears to me to be afforded by tbe 
dialogue under consideration. To say tbe truth, 
1 little care who may have written it, provided it 
does not pass for Taylor’s*. 

The chastening hand of Providence was not yet 
withdrawn from Taylor’s domestic comforts, as ap- 
pears from an affecting letter which, though the 
copy in the Ifritish Museum has no superscription, 
I am strongly inclined, from the internal evidence 
which it displays of intimacy Imtween the parties, 
no less than the mention of Mr. Thurland which 
occurs in it, to consider as also addressed to 
Evelyn. 

“ ORAtteSiK,— I know you will either excuse 
or acquit, or at least pardon mee that I have so 
long seemingly ncghicted to make a returne to your 
so kind and friendly letter; when 1 shall tell you 
that I have passed through a great cloud which hath 
wetted mee deeper than the skin. It hath pleased 
Ood to send the .small poxe and feavers among iiiy 
children; and I have, since I received your last, 
buried two sweet, hopeful boyes ; and have now but 
one sonne left, whom I intend, if it please Ood, to 
bring up to London before Easter, and then I hope 
to waite upon you, and by your sweet conversation 
and other diverlisements, if not to alleviate my 
sorrow, yet, at least, to entertain myself and keep 
♦ NW (,'J ) 
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me from too intense and actual thinkings of my 
trouble. Dear will you doe so much for meo os 
to beg my pardon of Mr. Thurland, that I have yet 
made no retume to him for his so friendly letter 
and expressions. S', you sec there is too mucli 
matter to make excuse; my sorrow will, at least, 
render me an object of every good man’s pity and 
commiseration. But, for myself, I bless (lod, I have 
observed and felt so much mercy in this angry dis* 
pensation of God, that I am almost transported, 1 
am sure, highly pleased with thinking how infinitely 
sweet his mercies arc when his judgments are so 
gracious. S', there are many particulars in your 
letter which I would faine have answered ; but, still, 
my little sadnesses intervene, and will yet suffer me 
to write nothing else : but that 1 beg your prayers, 
and that you will still own me to be, 

“ Dkake Axn IloNoirRKr* Sih. 

“ Your very affectionate friend and 
hearty servant, 

“ Fc».. n, “ JKU. TAYLOIL*" 

In this letter, the style and sentiments of which 
are so characteristic, that there can he no doubt of 
its authenticity, there are some particulars which 
call for further notice. The two chddreii whom he 
here mentions as taken from him “ by small pox 


Bnt. Mu*. Duicit. 4174. aft. 51. 
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ami fevera,*' niuiit, in alt probability, have died since 
the former whose loss he deplored in his letter to 
Evelyn, of July 19, — inasmuch as, in that letter, 
he does not mention (what he would probably have 
done bud the disease been the small pox,) the infec> 
tion, or danger of infection of any other person of 
bis family. The tradition, likewise, of the neigh- 
bourhood of Golden Grove (as I am assured by 
archdeacon Beynon,) concurs with the express 
statement of Rust in his funeral sermon, in stating 
that Taylor, before his departure from Wales, lost 
three children in the course of a few months. It is, 
however, not a little perplexing that Taylor here 
speaks of himself ns having ‘‘ only one son left," 
while, on the other hand, the letter from his grand- 
daughter, Lady Wray, to which I have already more 
than once referred, states positively that she had 
** two uncles," who were the sons of her grandfather 
by iiis first marriage, and that both of them lived to 
manhood ; while she is equally positive in stating 
that their mother died at Uppingham. These are 
points in which she could hardly have been mis- 
taken ; and 1 know no better or more probable way 
i of reconciling them to this letter, than by supposing 
that the two sons by his first wife, were at this time 
separated from him and with their mother's family, 
and that the children whose death he laments, as 
well as the surviving sou whom he purposes to 
bring to Loudon, and who '<ip|>«urs to have been 
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afterwards buried at Lisburin in Ireland^ were the 
fruits of his second marriage. It is strange, how- 
ever, tliat he speaks of the son wlio was with him 
as his only one: and it is strange, whichever hypo- 
thesis we adopt, that he does not say any thing of 
his daughters, and that, in none of the letters which 
are preserved, is any direct mention made of either 
of his wives, though there is an allusion of this 
sort where he tells Evelyn that the little child whom 
he had lost, lately made ut here very glad/* That 
he was a cold, or indifferent husband, or father, I 
cannot believe, since his works abound in allusions 
to domestic happiness, which could have occurred 
to none who had not felt that happiness, and been 
worthy of it. 

** Nothing,** he tells us in his * Marriage King,* 

can sweeten felicity itself but love. Bui, when 
a man dwells in love, then the breasts of bis wife 
are pleasant as the droppings on the hill of Hermoii, 
her eyes are fair as the light of heaven, she is a 
fountain scaled, and he can quench his thirst and 
ease his cares, and lay his sorrow* down upon tier 
lap, and can retire home to his sanctuary and refec- 
tory, and his gardens of sweetness and chaste rc-^ 
freshments. No man can tell, but he that loves his 
children, bow many delicious accents make a iiian*s 
heart dance in the pretty conversation of those dear 
pledges : their childishness, their stammering, their 
little angers, their innocence, tiicir iniiKTfcciioiis, 
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their necessities, are so many little emanations of 
joy and comfort to him that delights in their per* 
sons and society: hut he that loves not his wife 
and children, feeds a lioness at home, and broods 
over a nest of sorrows ; and blessing itself cannot 
make him happy ; so that all the commandments of 
God enjoining a man to * love his wife,’ are nothing 
but so many necessities and capacities of joy. She 
that, is loved, is safe; and he that loves is joyfuL 
Itove is an union of all things excellent ; it contains 
in it proportion and satisfaction, and rest and con- 
fidence; and I wish that this were so much pro- 
ceedcd in, that the heathens themselves could out 
go beyond us in this virtue, and its pro}>er and its 
appendant happiness. Tiberius Gracchus chose to 
die for the safety of his wife; and yet, methiiiks, 
to a Christian to do so, sliould be no hard thins: ; 
for many servants will die for tlieir masters, and 
many gentlemen will die for their friend, but the 
examples arc not so many of those that are ready 
to do it for their nearest relations, and yet some 
there have been. Baptiste Fregosa tells of a Nea- 
politan, that gave himself a slave to the Moors that 
he might follow his wife ; and Dotninicus Cata- 
lusius, the prince of Lesbos, kept company -with 
his lady when she was a leper; and these are 
greater things than to die.”* 


• \'t»l. V. p. ‘iu9. 
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The traditionary accounts of Taylor, which are 
yet to be recovered in i>outh Wales, agree with 
Anthony Wood, in relating that, after the distressing 
visitation which his letter records, he left his re* 
sidence near Gulden Grove, and otticiated in a atnall 
and private congregation of Kpiscopulians in I,oiidon, 
He appears, in fact, from Iwclyn’s diary, to hbve 
been in London some part of this year ; since, on 
the 25tii of March, he shewed Kvelyn his manu* 
script of the C'ases of Conscience, now titled for the 
press : and, on June the 7th, we find him ofiiciato 
ing in the drawing-room at Say's Court, in tire bap- 
tism of Kvelyn’s fourth son. By his recommenda- 
tion too, (though whether that recontmeiidation was 
conveyed by letter, or in a personal interview, we 
are not informed,) Kvelyn, on the Kith of July, used 
his interest with the patron of the living of KlUiam, 
in Irehalf of a young man named Moody*. 

But, if Taylor hud really (Lxed himself at this time 
in London, it is remarkable that his visits to tray's 
Court, considering the nature of the friendship 
between him and Evelyn, are not more frequently 
mentioned ; and, it is stranger still, if lie were offi- 
ciating regularly in a small congregation of loyaliats, 
that Evelyn has not recorded bis own occasional 
journeys to attend the ministry of the man whom he 
calls his spiritual father. And, DotwithsUmdiag 
Wood’s assertion, i am greatly iiiclineid to doubt 

NuUt (U.) 
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that he ever permanently settled in the metropolis, 
though his annual visits thither may have easily 
given rise to the opinion. 

It is certain, at least, that in the letter which re- 
lates the death of his children, he speaks of his in- 
tended journey to London in terms which imply a 
rel&xation and temporary escape from afflicting 
thoughts, rather than a permanent change of re- 
sidence, or the undertaking of fresh duties and a 
new sphere of usefulness. Be this as it may, his 
poverty was now alleviated by the generous grant 
of a yearly pension from Evelyn, which he acknow- 
ledges in a letter of most eloquent gratitude, dated 
the fillecnth of May ; but, as usual, without mention 
of the place whence he wrote it. 

« TO JOHN EVELYN, ESQUIRE. 

‘“Honour’d and deareSir, — A stranger came 
two nights since from you with a letter, and a token ; 
full of humanity and sweetnesse that was, and this 
of charity. I know it is more blessed to give than 
to receive ; and yet as I no ways repine at the Pro- 
vidence that forces me to receive, so neither can I 
envy that felicity of yours, not onely that you can, 
but that you doe give; and as I rejoyce in that 
mercy which daily makes decrees in heaven for my 
support and comfort, soe I doe most thankfully adore 
the gooduesse of God to you, whom he consignes 
to greater glories by the ministeries uf these graces. 
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Dili, Sir, what am I, or what can I doc, or what 
have I donei that you thinke I have or can ohiij]re 
you f Sir, you are too kitide to nice, and oblige mo 
not onely beyond my merit, but beyotul my mo- 
desty. I onely can love you, and honour you, and 
pray tor you : and in all this 1 cannot say but that I 
uni behind hand with you, for I have found so great 
efBuxcs of all your worthtnesse and charities, that 
I am a debtor for your prayers, for the comfort of 
your letters, for the charity of your hand, and the 
aflectiona of your heart. Sir, though you arc beyond 
the reach of my returnes, and my services arc very 
short of touching you, yet if it were possible for me 
to receive any commands, the obeying of which 
might signify my great regards of you, I could with 
some more confidence converse with a person so 
obliging; but I am oblig’d and asham’d, and unable 
to say so much as I should doc to represent royselfe 
to be, 

** Honour’d and dbark Sir, 

Your most affeclionatc and obliged 
Friend and servant, 

May 15, 1657." “ Jfcll. TAYI/)IIV 

The favour which Evelyn, as alluded to in the 
above letter, had spoken of as in the fiower of 
Taylor to confer on him, he explained in a aubae- 
quent note to be one, to request which waa, in itaelf, 
a pleasing mark of friendship and high opinion, 
Evelyn Mymrirs, 119. 
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that he would come to christen his son. The 
. answer shews that Taylor was at this time occupied 
in his beautiful Essay on Friendship, and that he 
had communicated his plan to Evelyn. 

« TO JOttN EVELYN, ESQUIRE. 

“ Honour’d and deare Sir, — Your messen- 
ger prevented mine but an houre. But I am much 
pleased at the repetition of the divine favour to you in 
the like instances ; that God hath given you another 
testimony of his love to your person, and care of your 
family ; it is an engagement to you of new degrees 
of duty, which you cannot but snpemddu to the 
former because the principle is genuine and prolific, 
and all the emanations of grace arc univocal and 
alike. Sir, your kind letter hath so abundantly re- 
wardeil and crown’d my innocent indcavours in my 
descriptions of Friendship, that 1 perceive there is a 
friendship beyond what 1 have fancied, and a real 
material worthinesse beyond the heights of the most 
perfect ideas : and 1 know now where to make my 
booke perfect, and by an appendi.x to outdoe the 
first Essay ; for when any thing shall be observed to 
be wanting in my character, I can tell them where 
to seek the substance, more beauteous than the pic- 
ture; and, by sending the readers of my booke to be 
spectators of your life and worthinesse, they shall 
see what 1 would faine have taught them, by what 
you really are. Sir, 1 shall, by the grace of God, 
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wait upon you to-morrow, and doe the office you re* 
quire ; and shall hope that your litle one may re* 
reive blessings according to the heartineaae of 
the prayers which 1 shall then, and after, make for 
him : that Uien also I shall wayte upon your worthy 
brothers, I see it is a dcsigne both of your kindnesse 
and of the Divine Providence. 

Sir, 

I am your most affectionate and moat faithful 
Friend and servant, 

Jun.* 9, •• JKU. TAYlJt)U*r 

The following letter was, probably, written from 
Mandinam. It suiliciently indicates the nature of 
that to which it was an answer. It is singular that 
Kvelyu hIiouKI have been harrassed by doiibta of 
this kind, and still more curious and interesting to> 
see the manner in which Jeremy Taylor attempted 
to solve them. 

“TO JOHN KVFLYN, liSQUlUE. 

“ Aug. ^9, A7. 

‘*SiR, — -I am very glad that your good nature 
hath overcome your modesty, and that you have 
suffered yourself to be persuaded to benefit the world 
rather than humor your owne retiredriesse. 1 have 
many reasons to incourage you, and the onvly one 
objection which is the leaven of your author ^ de 
providentia,’ have so urell answered, that I am 

Kv<?lyn il. pp. I IS, 119, irO, 
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confident, in imitation of your great Master, you 
will bring good out of evil : and, like those wise 
physicians, who, giving •Xfluuubx, doe not onely ex- 
pell the poyaon, but strengthen the stomach, I 
doubt not but you will take all opportunities, and 
give all advantages, to the reputation and great 
name of God; and will be glad and rejoyce to 
imploy your pen for him who gave you fingers to 
write, and will [qutere ' witt ?'] to dictate. 

** But, Sir, that which you check at is the immor> 
tality of the soiile : that is, its being in the interval 
before the day of judgment ; which you conceive is not 
agreeable to the Apostles’ Creed, or current of 
Scriptures, assigning (as you suppose.) the felicity 
of Christians to the resurrection. Before 1 speake to 
the thing i must note this, that the parts which you 
oppose to each other, may both be true. For the 
aoule may be immortal, and yet not beatified till the 
resurrection. For to be, and to be happy or miser* 
able, are not immediate or necessary consequents to 
each other. For the soule may be alive, and yet 
not feele *, as it may be alive and not understand ; 
so our soule, when we are fast asleepe, and so Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s soule, when he had his lycanthropy. 
And the Socinians, that say the soule sleepes, doe 
not suppose that she is mortal ; but, for want of her 
instrument, cannot doe any acts of life. The soule 
retumes to God; and that, in no sense, is death. 
And 1 thinko the death of the soule cannot be de- 
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fined ; and Uicre is no death to spirits but annihthi> 
tion. 1 am sure there is none that we know of or 
can understand. For, if ceasini; from its operations 
be death, then it dies sooner than the body : for 
oftentimes it docs not worke any of its nobler opera* 
tions. In our sleepe we neither fecie nor understand. 
If you answer, and say, it animates the body, and 
that is a suificient indication of life: 1 reply that, if 
one act alone is sutficlent to show the soule to be 
alive, then the suule cannot die ; for in philosophy it 
is aflirmed, tliat the soule desires to be re-united ; and 
that which is dead desires not : besides, that the soule 
can understand without the body is so certaine, (if 
there be any certainty in mystic theology,) and so 
evident in actions which are reflected upon themselves, 
as a desire to desire, a will to will, a remembering 
that 1 did remember; that, if one act be enough to 
prove the soule to be alive, the state of separation 
cannot be a state of death to tlie soule: because 
she then can desire to be rc.iinited, and she can 
understand : for nothing can hinder from doing 
those actions which depend not upon the body, and 
in which the operations of the soule are not orga* 
nical. 

“ But to the thing. That the felicity of Chris* 
. tians is not till the day of judgment 1 doe believe 
next to an article of my creed ; and so far 1 conaeot 
with you : but then i cannot allow your coosequeot; 
that the soule is mortal^ That the soule is a com* 
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piete [qa. complex?] mibetance, I am willing enoagh 
to allow in disputation ; though, indeed, 1 believe 
the contnuy ; but I ahi sure no philosophy and no 
divinity can prove its being to be wholly relative and 
incoihplete. But, suppose it: it will not follow 
that, therefore, it cannot live in separation. For the 
flame of a candle, which is your owne similitude 
will give light enough to this enquiry. The flame 
of a candle can consist or subsist, though the matter 
be exUnct. I will not instance Licetus his lampes, 
whose flame had stood still 1600 years, viz. in 
TulUe*s wife’s vault. For, if it had spent any 
matter, the mutter would have been exhaust long 
before that: if it spends none, it is all one as if it 
had none ; for what need is there of it, if there be 
no use for it, and what use if no feeding the flame, 
and how can it feed but by spending itscife ? But 
the reason why the flame goes out when the matter 
is exhaust, is because that little particle of fire is 
aoone overcome by the circuthflant aire and scat- 
tered, wheii it wants matter to keepe it in union and 
cloaenesse : but then, as the flame continues not in 
the relation of a candle's flame, when the matter is 
exhaust, yet fire can abide without matter to feed 
it i for itselfe is matter ; it is a substance. And 
so it the sonic : and as die element of fire, and the 
celeatial globes of fire, eat nothing, but live of them- 
selves; so can the soule when it is divested of its 
relative, and so would the pandle's flame, if it could 
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get to the regiooe of fire, m the sonle doeeVo dM 
region of epirite. 

** The places of Scripture yon arc pleased to urge, 
I shal reserve for our meeting or another letter; for 
they require particular scrutiny. But one thing 
only, beitouse the answer is short, I shall ie|dy to; 
why the apostle, preaching Jesus and the recnrrao* 
tion, said nothing of the immortality of the sonic t 
I answer, because the resurrection of the body hi* 
eluded and supposed that. 2. And if it had not, 
yet what need he preach that to them which in 
Athens was beleived by almost all their sehooles of 
learning ? For, besides that the immortality of the 
soule was beleifed by the Gymnosophists in India, 
by Trismegist in Egypt, by Job in Chaldea, by his 
friends in the east, it was also confessed by Pytha* 
goras, Socrates, Plato, Thales Milesius, and by 
Aristotle, as 1 am sure I can prove. 1 say nothing 
of Cicero, and all the Latins ; and npthiog of all the 
Christian sehooles of philosophy that evw were. 
But when you see it in Scripture, I know yon will 
no way refuse it. To this purpose are those words 
of St. Paul, speaking of his raptore into heaven. 
He purposely and by design twice says, whethOT in 
the body or out of the body 1 know not ; by which 
he plainly says, that it was no vrays unlikely that his 
rapture was out of the body; and, thercfece, k k 
very agreeable to the nature of the socle to opeicte 
in separation from the body. 

VOL. I. I 
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Sfir, for your other question, how it appears that 
Ood made all ihiiigs out of nothing? I answer; it 
is demoiiHtratively certaine ; or else there is no God. 
For, if there be a God, he is the one principle : — 
but, if he did not make the first thing, then there is 
something besides him that was never made; and 
then there are tiio eternals. Now if God made the 
first thing, he made it of nothing, liut. Sir, if 1 
may have the honour to see your annotations be^ 
fore you publish them, 1 will give all tlu‘ faithful and 
most freiiidly assistances that are in tlie power of, 

** Dearf: Sin, 

Your most obliged and alTectionate Servant, 

TAYI.OllV’ 

This letter, undoubtedly, displays, in every part 
of it, n vigorous and richly cultivated mind; and 
those arguments which tin; writer has taken from 
Scripture, or from his own natund acuteness, arc 
Hullicient, in almost every instance, to establish the 
solemn truths for which he is contending. Where 
he fails, he fails from a reliance on an unsound phi- 
losopby ; from taking those things for granted 
which it is impossible to prove, — «)r which are now 
uiitversally abandoned us fabulous. 

Thus, if Evelyn had iiupiired from what philoso* 
phical presumption he leanu d, that the disembodied 
soul ** desires to be re-united,^' he would have been 

Fspfn, mcrfit. 
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only able to ur^;e the dicta of men as t|;norant aa him- 
self, or who reasontMl from their present |ierce|itions 
to u hat their perceptions should be in a did'ereiit state 
Cif existence, tln‘ very fact of which was first to b« 
shown, before that probability could he determined 
which he here assumes as proof of the premisoK. 
The fable of the sepulchral lamp In*, indt ed, hardly 
ventures to nly on, thouuli he iusUmces it in a 
iuanm*r wliich would lead us to suspect he believed 
it. Hut, that the flame of a candle mi*^iit, hut for 
the nct'ideni of llie circumflant air, continue to bum 
without iU fuel, — absurd as it now sounds, is to Ik* 
laid at the door of that division of the four elemenU 
vvhi('ii no man, h( lore the last century, called in 
<|in .Ntion, — though had a sturdy reasoner demanded 
proofs (if “ the region of lire,** of the self-nourished 
flame of fin* sun and stars, and the other gratuitous 
assumptions of the am lent system, — the philoao- 
pht r must have b( en cont#*nl to hold his peace, or 
to quote, (what, indeed, was reckoned aiifiirient,) 
tin* nn*re authority of Aristotle or the schoolmen* 

His reasons why St. Ihml, in preachintr Jesus and 
the resurreclion to ihv Athenians, omitted nil men- 
tion of the sours iminorudity. are. however, abund- 
antly satisfactory. And, though far stronger lexU 
might be* alleged in support of the doctrine than 
that in which the sanie apostle is speaking of hie 
heavenly journey, — the prnl>abilily certainly ie, 
even from that text aloiie, that the apostle himself 
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took Ibe Mparate existence of the soul for granted, 
«od believed it extremely possible for a man to be, 
and tbink, and even to acquire new ideas, without 
the assistance of the body. 

The argument, by which he attempts to prove 
that God created all things out of nothing, is 
tainted, in some degree, with the fault which I have 
already noticed, of reasoning from propositions as if 
they were axioms. He assumes it as a necessary 
definition of God, that he is the one principle of all 
things, the only Eternal; — he then argues justly, 
that, if there were any thing which God did not 
make, there would be more Eternals than one ; — and 
concludes that, in such case, neither of those Eter- 
nals could be God. .Surely this is running on too 
fast; and if Evelyn had been a Manichee to assert 
the existence of two principles, — or if, with Aris- 
totle, he bad esteemed God as the first Mover only, 
not the Creator; if, in short, on whatever plea, he 
had denied his friend’s definition, — a very difierent 
and much longer process must have been necessary 
to show the reasonableness ofbelieving, thatallthings, 
as they depend on God for their being, must have, in 
the first itMtance, derived that being from his will. 

These are not the only points in which Taylor 
has, to all appearance, forgotten himself in the pre- 
ceding letter. He professes, with much earnest- 
ness, to bdieve, ** next to an article of his creed, 
that the felicity of Christians is not till the day of 
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judgment.'* If he said their compleie felicity, he 
would have said no more than we are led to believe, 
by the very fact, that we are not, till then, to rejoin 
our bodies, or than the Scriptures imply, in passages 
too numerous to be cited. But, by deferring ell pti> 
Jojfment till that time, he defers all sensation also, 
and may be suspected of adopting the old Socinian 
doctrine of the sleep of the soul; a doctrine, cer> 
tainly, not inconsistent with its immortality, and (hr 
less revolting to reason and Christianity than the 
materialism which that sect has since embraced; 
but which is at variance with all the actions and 
habits of the soul, so far as they fall under our pre> 
sent observation, and is plainly contradicted by the 
roost ancient traditionary religion of mankind ; by 
the expectation of St. Paul that, on his departure, 
he was to be with Christ; by the expressions of 
Christ himself, in his parable of Lazarus ; and by his 
promise to the penitent robber at bis crucifixion. 

It is, after all, by a reference to the law and <tbe 
testimony, that the immortality of the soul is moat 
satisfactorily established. Reason, indeed, may tell 
us, that the eatinc tion of the soul does not neces- 
sarily follow the destruction pf the body ; tbat, as 
Taylor himself has well observed, it has functions of 
. its own which it may separately exercise, and tbat it 
may still be conscious of its own existence, may 
still recollect the past, still expect the future, •» 
^ough deprived of tbeye bodily organs by which 
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alone new ideas are to be ucfitiircd or old ones conimu* 
Dicated. But wtmt. philosi phy liold.s out as possible 
or probable, revelation alone has rendered certain; 
and Uie circumstances and einployment of departed 
spirits, ill the region whence no traveller returns, 
can only be gathered from liis assuninces, to whom 
all things are known, but by whom those things 
only are communicated to men which are necessary 
to their virtue and consolation. 

The controversy which Taylor had excited by his 
opinions on original sin, was as yet by no means at 
ail end. The episcopalian clergy seem, indeed, to 
have been content with the sort of olHcial disclaimer 
of such doctrines on the part of the church, which 
ilie letters of Warner alfordcd. But there were 
others who conceived themselves bound to animad- 
vert oil the error of so eminent a person, and the 
chief of these were two Presbyterian clergymen, 
Henry Jeanes, minister of Ched'4oy, in SomerseU 
shire, and John Gaule, of iStaughtuii, in Hunting- 
donshire. 

Of Qaule i know nothing but the interminable 
title of his book, to which Taylor never paid any 
attention*. Henry Jeanes, however, was an adver- 

* Sspienlis Ju»ti6c&U, or a Vtitdicatinn ui’ Out Fifth Cliii|>u*r 
of the Ronuins, simI therein of th« iih^ry of the Divine Aun- 
hutrs; siid Uiat in the €a»e of Oii^inul ^iin, agaiiu^t aii^ wajr of 
erroneous undmlandin:: it, i^hether old or : more etpccialiy 
in answer to Dr. J« r. Tii)lor\ * Dens Justlficaius.* Oy John 
Gaule, &c. Lend. 1667. 
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sflry not unworthy of his powers. He was a iftan of 
considerable talent, described by Wood as ** an 
excellent philosopher, a noted mathematician, and 
well-grounded in pulemieui divinity." lie had been 
Taylor’s contem{>orary at Oxford, where he was cele- 
brated as a powerful disputant, a learned preacher, 
and zealous against the doctrines of the Puritans. 
Of those doctrines, however, when their processors 
became prosperous and powerful, he, whether con- 
scientiously or nut, yet, certainly, at a time not very 
favourable to his character for disinterestedness, 
adopted a more advantageous opinion ; and, in 1641 , 
became distinguished as a Calvinist and Presby- 
terian. Unlike most renegadoes, he continued to 
speak and act with moderation towards the party 
whom he had abandoned ; and was, through life, not 
mure remarkable for his talents, than for his freedom 
from that sanctimonious austerity which was the 
usual characteristic of his new friends*. 

His attack on Taylor’s work was not, in the first 
instance, intended for publication. In the *’ Adver- 
tisement to the Unprejudiced Header," prefixed to 
his letters, Jeanes accounts for it in the following 
manner : — 

** One Mr. T. C. [Thomas Cartwright,] of Bridge- 
water, being at my house, brake out into extraor- 
dinary (that I say not excessive and hyperboUcRl) 


• \Vois(ly Aiticii. HI. r#4. 590. c«lii. 
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pndsclb of Dr. Jeremy Taylor. I expressed my con- 
currence with him in great part ; nay, I came nothing 
behind him in tlie just commendations of his admir- 
able wit, great parts, quick and elegant pen, his abi- 
lities in critical learning, and his profound skill in 
antiquity : but, notwithstanding all this, I professed 
my dissent from some of his opinions which I judged 
to be erroneous ; and 1 instanced in his ‘ Doctrine of 
Original Sin.’ Now his * Further Explication’ of 
this then lay casually in the window, (as I take it), 
which hereupon 1 took up, and turned unto the pas- 
sage now under debate, and shewed unto Mr. T. C. 
that therein were gross nonsense and blasphemy. 
He for his own part, with a great deal of modesty, 
forthwith declined all further dispute of the business, 
but withal he told me that he would, if I so pleased, 
giTS Doctor Taylor notice of what I said ; whereunto 
I agreed, and, in a short time, he brought me from 
the Doctor a fhir and civil invitation to send him my 
exceptions, and with it. a promise of a candid recep- 
tion of them ; whereupon 1 drew them up in a letter 
to Mr. T. C., the copy whereof followeth.” 

The controversy thus begun, was, like most others 
of the kind, till the parties grew warm, carried on 
with considerable courtesy. But the disputants, 
who addressed each other, in the first irmianr.^ ^ 
through the medium of their common friend, Mr. 
Cartwright,—* began, as is usual in such cases, to 
lose their tempers at the second replication. Each 
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accused the other of unfairness and inteiupStmce, 
and, 1 regret to say that, of the two, Jeremy Taylor 
was the most captious and personal. Yet he had 
some reason to complain that his opponent’s whole 
battery was directed not against the general principle 
of his book, but against a detached and single ex> 
pression ; — and that his apparent and, in fact, his 
avowed object was not so much to refute the Pe> 
lagianism of Taylor, as to derogate from his reputa- 
tion in the mind of one of his friends and admirers*. 

While Taylor was yet in London, he had shown to 
Evelyn his ' Ductor Dubitantium* in a state of con- 
siderable forwardness. Many years, however, were 
to elapse before he actually finished the printing. 
The importance which he attached to it, not only as 
the chief pillar of his fame, but as the best evidence 
of his activity in God’s service, seem to have rendered 
him more cautious and timid in this than in any other 
of his literary enterprises, and he thought no pains 
too great, no consideration too minute to bestow on 
its principles, arrangement, and execution. During 
this year, however, he published his HAun- 

TToxtiuMov, a reprint of several of his former works in 
folio, (amongst which was his ' Liberty of Prophe- 
sying,’ with the additional arguments against ihe 
Anabaptists, and the parable of Abraham;)*— and 
with which now appeared, for the first time, tbs 


* See Appendix. 
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" Discoarse of Friendship.” This last work was ad- 
dressed to the Mrs. Katharine Philips already men- 
tioned, the wife of a gentleman in Cardiganshire, 
and author of different poems and prose works, who, 
having possessed the advantages of an easy fortune, 
an amiable manner, an agreeable person, and a cer- 
tain skill in stringing together rhymes and compli- 
ments, has been handed down to our times, with' 
commendations more profuse than any thing which 
is to be found in her published works will, in the 
present age, be thought to warrant. In any age, in- 
deed, she would have been a “ blue-stocking” of 
distinguished celebrity. But the authors of the 
seventeenth century were habitually lavish of their 
praise on the wealthy and the fair ; and “ the match- 
less Orinda,” (as she was called from having assumed 
that name in a long romantic correspondence with 
Sir Charles Cotterel,) had reason to esteem herself 
fortunate in having her translations of Corneille cor- 
rected by Buckhurst and Waller, and her virtues and 
genius eulogised, when living, by Taylor, and, after 
her death, by Cowley*. Orinda, however, was not 
usually ungrateful, — and, among her published 
poems is one to the noble Paleemon, on his incom- 
parable Discourse of Friendship,” which has been 
generally, but too hastily, apprehended to refer to 
Taylor. Unfortunately, however, we learn from 


* Granger, vol. iii. p, 103. Boiiiiey, life of Taylor, p. 259. 
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another of her compositions, (in the title to which 
Palffiinon is designated by his real appellation as well 
as his nom de guerre,) that he was not Taylor, but 
Mr.Francis Finch, an accomplished gentleman, author 
of several small poems, and who, as well as Taylor, 
appears to have written a * Discourse on Friend- 
ship*.’ 

At the beginning of 1658, we find him again in 
London, though whether his visit were, in the first 
instance, by choice or compulsion, we must, pro- 
bably, remain uninformed. Certain it, is that the 
first place where we hear of him is the Tower, where 
he was confined on account of the indiscretion of 
his bookseller Royston, who had prefixed to his 
* Collection of Offices,* a print of Christ in the atti- 
tude of prayer. Such representations were then 
termed scandalous and tending to idolatry, and an 
act had lately passed, inflicting on those guilty of 
publishing them the penalty of fine and imprison^ 
nient. Evelyn, however, whose influence vras almost 
equal with all parties in the state, applied, through a 
friend, to the lieutenant of the Tower, insisting on 
the greatness of those services which Taylor luui 
rendered to the cause of Protestantism, and soliciting 
permission that “ bis learned and pious friend” nught 
be admitted to an explanation of his conductf* 

This application appears to hare been successfoL 
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On the seventeenth of the following February, there 
is a letter from Taylor to Evelyn, condoling with him 
on the death of his sons Richard and George,— in 
which he promises to come and see him ; a promise 
which implies, at least, an expectation of being 
shortly at liberty ; and we find him, in fact, eight 
days after, among the friends who visited Say's 
Court, to comfort its owner under his affliction*. 
Taylor's letter on such an occasion, who is there that 
would forgive my omitting? 

“ TO JOHN EVELYN, ESQUIRE. 

Dearb Sib,— If dividing and sharing greifes 
were like the cutting of rivers, I dare say to you, 
you would find your streams much abated; for I 
account myselfe to have a great cause of sorrow, 
not onely in the diminution of the numbers of your 
joys and hopes, but in the losse of that pretty person, 
your strangely hopeful boy. I cannot tell all my 
owne sorrowes without adding to yours ; and the 
causes of my real sadnesse in your losse are so just 
and so reasonable, that I can no otherwise comfort 
you but by telling you, that you have great cause to 
mounie : so certaine it is that greife does propagate 
as fire does. You have enkindled my funeral torch, 
and by joinbg mine to yours, I doe but encrease the 
fiame. * Hoc me mal^ urit,’ is the best signification 


Note (V.) 
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of my apprehension of your sad story. But, Sir, I 
cuinot choose, but I must hold another and a bright^ 
flame to you, it is already burning in your heart; and 
if I can but remove the darke side of the lantbome> 
you have enou^e withia you to warme yourselfe, 
and to shine to others. Remember, Sir, your two 
boyes are two bright irres, and the’** innocence is 
secured, and you shall never hear evil of them agayne. 
Their state is safe, and heaven is given to them upon 
very easy termes ; nothing bu to be borne and die. 
It will cost you more trouble to get where they arc; 
and amongst other things one of the hardnesses will 
be, that you must overcome even this just and reason* 
able greife ; and, indeed, though the greife hath but 
too reasonable a cause, yet it is much more reasonable 
that you master it. For besides that they are no 
loosers, but you are the person that complaines, doe 
but consider what you would have suffer’d for their 
interest: you [would] have suffered them to goe from 
you, to be great princes in a strange country: and if 
you can be content to suffer your owne inconvenience 
for their interest, you command [commend?] your 
worthiest love, and the question of mourning is at an 
end. But you have said and done well, when you looke 
upon it as a rod of God ; and he that so smites here 
will spare hereafter: and if you, by patience and 
submission, imprint tbe discipline upon your own 
flesh, you kill the cause, and make the effect very 
tolerable ; because it iS| in some sense, chosen, and 
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therdore, in nS sense, insufferable. Sir, if you doe 
notlooke to it, time will snatch your honour from you, 
«nd reproach you for not effecting that by Christian 
philosophy which time will doe alone. And if you 
consider, that of the bravest men in the world, we 
find the seldomest stories of their children, and the 
apostles had none*, and thousands of the worthiest 
persons, that sound most in story, died childlesse : 
you will find it a rare act of Providence so to im- 
•pose upon worthy men a necessity of perpetuating 
their names by worthy actions and discourses, go- 
vernments and reasonings. If the breach be never 
repair'd, it is because God does not see it fitt to be ; 
and if you will be of his mind, it will be much the 
better. But, Sir, you will pardon my zeale and pas- 
sion for your comfort ; I will readily confesse that 
you have no need of any discourse from me to com- 
fort you. Sir, now you have an opportunity of 
serving God by passive graces; strive to be an 
example and a comfort, to your lady, and by your 
wise counsel and comfort, stand in the breaches of 
your bwne family, and make it appeare that you are 
more to her than ten sons. Sir, by the assistance of 
Almighty God, I purpose to wait on you some time 
next weeke, that I may be a witnesse of your Christian 
courage and bravery ; and that 1 may see, that God 
never displeases yon, as long as the main stake is 
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preserved, I meane your hopes and confidences of 
heaven. Sir, I shal pray for all that you can want, 
that is, some degrees of comfort ani^ a present mind.; 
and shal alwayes doe you honour, and faine also 
would doe you service, if it were in the power, as it is 
in the affections and desires of. 

Dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate and obliged 

“ Friend and servant, 

“ Feb. ir, J657-8." " JER. TAYLOR*." 

It would be at this time, if ever, that we should 
expect to find him settled in London. But, except 
in one instance, on the seventh of the following 
March, when Evelyn speaks of himself as attending 
his preaching and receiving the communion from his 
hands in a private house, — we have no instance on 
record of his exercising his ministerial functions. It 
is probable, indeed, that even these rare and clan- 
destine assemblies for religious worship were abun- 
dantly hazardous to those who officiated ; inasmuch as 
the government of Cromwell, though tolerant enough 
towards most sects except the Quakers and the Epis- 
copalians, never ceased to treat these last with great 
and unmingled severity. The usurper himself wu, 
indeed, as is well known, averse to such measures. 
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and penonaUy well inclined not only to many indi> 
widuala of the episcop.al clergy, but even to their form 
’bf igevemment. His inclinations were, however, 
obliged to give way to those of the zealots around 
him, and the whole history of the time evinces that, 
wished and unwise as was the retaliation which, a 
few years afterwards, the Episcopalians inflicted on 
their opponents, it was no more than retaliation after 
all, and what the opposite party, therefore, on their 
own principles, had no right to complain of. 

The friends of Taylor, however, were not unmind- 
ful of his interests and safety ; and it was, perhaps, 
for the sake of the last, that, during this spring, they 
appear to have suggested a measure which, at first 
sight, seems extraordinary in persons to whom his 
ministry and his society were so dear ; and to which 
nothing but the pressure of want or the sense of 
personal danger can have made Taylor look forwards 
with satisfaction. The well-wishers of Savage, in 
a subsequent age, were content, for the sake of 
maintaining their unfortunate client more cheaply, 
to assign him a residence in Wales. The admirers 
of Taylor found a proper soil for his virtues and his 
matchless talents in the north-eastern extremity of 
Ireland. This suggestion seems to have been made 
in the first instance to Evelyn, by Edward earl of 
'Conway, who had ample estates and powerful con- 
nexions in the neighbourhood of Lisburn; and, as 
there is reason to believe, ^procured for Taylor the 
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offer of an alternate lectureship in that borough, with 
a prospect of other advantages. Such an appoint* 
ment, at least, and in a distant country, is alluded to 
by Taylor in the following letter. It is plain from 
lord Conway’s own correspondence, preserved among 
the Rawdo^Papers, that he was induced to wish for 
Taylor’s removal to Ireland, by an anxiety that his 
great talents should he employed to the spiritual 
advantage of his neighbourhood ; and as the dates of 
these letters shew that the negociation was at that 
time proceeding, it is by no means likely that that 
which follows refers to a different transaction. Its 
mutilated state is the more to he regretted, inasmuch 
as there are few divines of Taylor’s age who would 
have treated the question of usury in a manner so 
sensible and satisfactory. He does not, it may be 
observed, mention the necessity of taking the cove- 
nant as one of the qbjections to the proposed lecture- 
ship. How this was to be got rid of I do not know. 
Perhaps, as a lectureship is neither a cure of souls 
nor an appointment under government, it was not 
legally necessary; and, where the individual was 
popular, and supported by powerful friends, its omis- 
sion might be, in some case.s, winked at. 

« TO JOHN EVELYN, ESQUIRE.. 

« May », 1058. 

“ Honour’d Sir, — I returne you many thankes 
for your care of my tempofal affaires : I wish I may 
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be able to give jw as good account of my watchful- 
nesse for your aervice, as you have of your diligence 
to doe me benefit. But concerning the thing itselfe. 
I am to give you this account. I like not the con> 
dition of being a lecturer under the dispose of 
another, nor to serve in my semicircle, ipjhere a Prefer 
byterian and myselfe'shall be like Castor and PolluB, 
the one up and .the other downe ; -which, methinkes, 
is like die worsbipftingtbie'Bun, and making him the 
deity, that we may < be religious halfe the yeare, and 
every night s^e another interest. Sir, the stipend 
is BO inconsiderable^ it will not pay the charge and 
trouble of remooving my s^fe and family. It is wholly 
arbitrary ; for the triers may overthrow it ; or the vicar 
may forbid it ; or the subscribers may die, or grow 
weary^ or poore, or be absent. I beseech you. Sir, 
pay my thankes to your* friend,* who bad so much 
kindneese for mee as to intend my benefitt : I (hinke 
myaelfe no lesae obliged to him and you than if I had 
accepted it. 

** Sir, I am well pleased with the pious meditations 
and the extracts of a religious spirit which I read in 
your excellent letter. I can say nothing at present 
but this : that I hope in a short progression you will 
be wholly immerged in the delices and joyes of 
religion; ^ as I perceive your rdish and gust of 
the things of the world goes off continually ; so you 
will be invested with new capacities, and entertained 
witii new appetites : 1 say^with new appetites*; for in 
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religion every new degree of love is a new appetite ; 
as in the schooles we say, every single angel does 
make a species, and differs more than numerically 
from an angel of the same order*. 

Your question concerning interest hath in it no 
difficulty as you have prudently stated it. For in the 
case, you have only made yourselfe a merchant with 
them ; onely you take lesse, that you be secured ; as 
you pay a fine to the Assurance Office. 1 am onely 
to adde this. You are neither directly nor col- 
laterally to engage the debtor to pay more than is 
albwed by law. It is necessary that you imploy 
youre money some way for the advantage of your 
ffimily. You may lawfully buy land, or traffique, or 
exchange it to your profit. You may doe this by 
yourselfe or by another, and you may as well get 
something as he get more, and that as well by money 
as by land or goods ; for one is as valuable in esti- 
mation of merchants and of all the world as any thing 
else can be : and mee thinkes, no man should deny 
mony to be valuable, that remembers, every man 
parts with what he hath for mony : and as lands are 
of a price, then [when] they are sold for ever, and 
when they are parted with for a yeare, so is money ; 
since the imployment of it is as apt to minister 
• to gaine as lands are to rent. Mony and lands are 
equally the matter of increase ; to both of them our 
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industry must [be] applied, or else the profit will 
cease : now as a tenant of lands may plough for mee, 
so a tenant of money :may goe to sea and traffique 
for mee ********* f.” 

Whatever reluctance Taylor may have felt to re- 
move to such a distance from his English friends, 
was overcome, however, by the prospects held out in 
the country to which he was destined. Dr. (after- 
wards Sir William) Petty, whose survey of Ireland by 
the command of government had made him abun- 
dantly and most profitably skilled in the extent and 
value of the forfeited lands, offered to procure him a 
purchase on very advantageous terms, and recom- 
mended him by ktter to several persons of talent and 
influence in that kingdom. He had similar letters 
to the lord chancellor of Ireland ; to the lord Pepys ; 
to Tomlinson, the regicide general ; and the lord 
chief baron; and (what may be regarded as an addi- 
tional proof of bis high estimation with all parties in 
the state) even Cromwell gave him a passport and 
protection for himself and family under his sign 
manual and privy signet. It would almost seem 
that the intrusive government were not sorry to re- 
move to a distance from scenes where he might be 
dangerous, a man of so steady loyalty, and of talents 
so distinguished:!;. 

Thus furnished, he appears to have left London 
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during the month of June ; and, thenceforward, to 
have divided his residence between Lisbume and 
Portmore, about eight miles distant from that town. 
Perhaps, indeed, he only visited Lisbume for the dis- 
charge of his weekly lectureship, since the tradition 
of his descendants determines him to have chiedy, if 
not always, occupied a house in the immediate 
neighbourhood of his patron’s mansion ; and to have 
often preached to a small congregation of loyalists in 
the half-ruined church of Kilulta. 

It is in this last named parish that the mansion of 
Portmore then stood, built after a plan by Inigo 
Jones, in a style of almost princely magnificence, of 
which the stables, yet remaining, are a noble, though 
melancholy vestige. The park is washed by the 
great lake of Lough Neagh, and by a smaller mere 
called Lough Bag (or the Little Lake), each studded 
with romantic islets ; to some of which, according to 
the tradition of the vicinity, it was Taylor’s frequent 
practice to retire for the purposes of study or devo- 
tion. Ram Island, in Lough Neagh, and a smaller 
rock in Lough are said to have been his favour- 
ites ; the one a mile from Portmore, the other about 
half the distance. The first is distinguished by the 
ruins of a monastery, and by one of those tall round 
towers of uncertain use and origin, which are a ro- 
mantic and characteristic feature of Irish scenery. 
The other is still more retired and tranquil ; and both 
have been described to me. as scenes where a painter. 
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a poet, or a devpat contemplatist, might alike delight 
to linger. Aetired as the situation of Portmore was, 
his lectureship may have afforded a useful employ- 
ment for his characteristic eloquence ; and he found 
abundant leisure,, in security and comparative soli- 
tude, for the labours by which his heart was divided, 
his daily and hourly devotions, and the completion of 
his. Ductpr Dubitantium. 

Poor and dependent as Taylor still continued, this 
was, probably, the happiest part of bis life. Both 
now, and when in possession of wealth and dignity, 
he displayed a natural attachment to the neighbour- 
hood which had afforded him such an asylum ; and 
there are few of his letters from Ireland which do not 
speak of the situation of bis delightful retirement 
with affection, and with gratitude to the Providence 
who bad placed him there. 

Of these letters, the first is from Lisnagarvy, as 
lisbume was anciently called; though, even in 
Taylor’s day, the appellation was nearly obsolete. 
Of the sect which hp describes, I have been able to 
acquire no further information** The abxiety which 
he expresses afte,r literary news may be easily under-i 
stoodpnd appreciated.. For the -rest, I Ibmk we may. 
perceiye a .tone of hilarity in his letter which be- 
speaks a mind at ease, and whidi- is remarkably 
diffisreht fiom the constrained and desponding feeling 
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by which maoy of his former communications is 
distinguished. 

“ TO JOHN EVELYN, ESQUIRE. 

“ Lisnagarvy, April 9 , 1659. 

Honoured Sir, — I feare I am so unfortunate 
as that 1 foigot to leave with you a direction how 
you might, if you pleased to honour me with a letter, 
refresh my solitude with notice of your health and 
that of yous. relatives, that 1 may rejoyoe and give 
God thankes for the blessing and prosperity of my 
deareskwsd most honour’d friends. 1 have kept 
close all the winter, that I might, without interrup* 
tion, attend to the finishing of fhe imployment I 
was engaged in : which now will have no longer 
delay than what it meetes in the printer’s hands. 
But, Sir, I hope that by this time you have 
finished what you have so prosperously begun, — 
your owne Lucretius. 1 desire to receive notice of 
it from yourselfe, and what other designes you are 
upon in order to the promoting or adorning learn* 
ing : for 1 am confident you will be as useful end 
profitable as you can be, that, by tbe worthiest tes- 
timonies, it may by posterity be remembered that 
you did live. But, Sir, I pray say to me something 
concerning the state -of learning ; bow is any art or 
science likely to-improove? what good bookea are 
lately pnUikel what learned men^ abroad or at 
home, begin anew to fill tbe mouth of fiune, in the 
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places of the dead Sdmasius, Vossius, Mocelio, Sir* 
mond, Rigaltius, Bes Cartes, Galileo, Peiresk, Pe- 
tavius, and the excellent persons of yesterday? I 
perceive here that there is a new sect rising in Eng- 
land ; the Perfectionists ; for three men that wrote 
an Examen of the Confession of Faith of the Assem- 
bly, whereof one was Br. Brayton, and is now dead, 
did starte some very odde things; but especially 
one, in pursuance of the doctrine of Castellio, that 
it is possible to give unto God perfect unsinning 
obedience, and to have perfection of degrees in this 
life. The doctrine was opposed by an obscure 
person, one John Tendring ; but learnedly enough 
and wittily maintained by another of the triumvi- 
rate, W. Parker, who indeed was the worst of the 
three; but he takes his hint from a sermon of Br. 
Brayton, which, since his death, Parker hath pub- 
lished, and endeavours to justify. I am informed by 
a worthy person, that there are many of them who 
pretend to great sanctity and great revelations and 
skill in all Scriptures, which they expound almost 
wholly to spiritual and mysterious purposes. 1 
knew nothing, or but extremely little, of them when 
I was in England; but further off I heare most 
newes. If you can informs yourselfe concerning them, 
I would faine be instructed concerning their designe, 
and the circumstances of their life and doctrine. 
For they live strictly, and in many things speake ra- 
tionally, and in some things very confidently. They 
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excell the Socinians in the strictnesae of their doc* 
trine; but, in my opinion, fall extreooiely short of 
them in their expositions of the practical Scripture. 
If you inquire after the men of Dr. Gell's church, 
possibly you may learne much : and, if I mistake 
not, the thing is worth inquiry. Their bookes are 
printed by Thos. Newcomb in London, but where is 
not set downe. The Examen of the Assemblie’s 
Confession is highly worth perusing, both for the 
strangenesse of some of the things in it, and the 
learning of many of them. 

Sir, you see how I am glad to make an occasion 
to talke with you : though I can never want a just 
opportunity and title to write to you, as long as 1 
have the memory of those many actions of loving 
kindnesse by which you have obliged, 

“ Honour’d Sir, 

" Your most affectionate and indeared 
“ Friend and humble servant, 

« JER. TAYLOR. 

Be pleased to present my humble service to your 
honour’d and worthy brother in Covent Garden. 

“ I suppose my servant will wayte on you with 
this letter; but if he misses you, if you please at 
any time to write to me, if you send it to Mn AUet- 
tree, stationer, at the Bell, in St. Paul’s Chufch* 
yard, it will come to me safely*.” 

Evelyn Papers, inecl. 
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Whatever wefe the aids conferred on him by his 
new friends, of which I regret my inability to give a 
further account, they were not sufficient to place him 
above the necessity of Evelyn’s yearly pension, 
which that excellent man continued to pay, though, 
as it should seem, from narrower means than before, 
and with some degree of inconvenience. Nor was 
even the solitary paradise of Portmore able to 
exempt him from the peculiar evils of the time, and 
the effects of private malice : a person named 
Tandy, whom Taylor calls “ a madman,” and who 
appears, by Lord Conway’s letters, to have been 
something like an agent to different noble families, 
out of pure jealousy that the new<comer stood mo|re 
in favour with his patrons than himself, and was a 
more welcome and frequent guest at their houses, 
denounced him to the Irish Privy Council as a dan- 
gerous and disaffected character, and, more particu- 
larly, as having used the sign of the cross in the 
ceremony of private baptism. Taylor himself does 
not seem to have been much alarmed, but Conway 
expresses himself on the subject with a degree of 
feeling which does him honour ; and with an indig- 
nation against the informer, not unnatural in one 
who conceived that, in attacking his friend, that in- 
ibnher vras treating himself with ingratitude*. To 
this vexation Taylor alludes in the following letter; 
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in which, as will be observed, he also speaks of the 
Perfectionists, with a degree of interest and curio- 
sity, which the sect may seem to have been of too 
little importance to deserve. 

« TO JOHN EVELYN, ESQUIRE. 

" Portmore, June 4, 1669. 

Honoured Sib, — I have reason to take a 
great pleasure that you are pleased so perfectly to 
retaine me in your memory and affections, as if I 
were still neere you, a partner of your converse, or 
could possibly oblige you. But 1 shall attribute 
this so wholly to your goodnesse, your piety and 
candour, that I am sure nothing on my part can 
incite or continue the least part of those civilities 
and endearements by which you have often, and still 
continue to oblige me. Sir, 1 received your two 
little bookes, and am very much pleased with the 
golden booke of St. Chrysostom, on which your 
epistle hath pot a black enamel, and made a pretty 
monument for your dearest, strangest miracle of a 
boy; and when I read it, I could not choose but 
observe St. Paul’s rule : ftebameumjlentibm. I. paid 
a teare at the hearse of that sweet child. Your 
other little Enchiridion is an emanation of aU’ in- 
genious spirit ; and there are in it observations,' the 
like of which are seldom made by young travellers*; 
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and though by the publication of these, you' have 
been civil and courteous to the commonwealth of 
learning, yet I hope you will proceed to oblige us in 
some greater instances of your owne. I am much 
pleased with your waye of translation ; and if you 
would proceed in the same method, and give us in 
English some devout pieces of the fathers, and your 
own annotations upon them, you would doe profit 
and pleasure to the publicke. But, Sir, I cannot 
easily consent that you should lay aside your Lucre- 
tius, and having beene requited yourselfe by your 
labour, I cannot perceive why you should not give 
us the same recreation, since it will be greater to us 
than it could be to you, to whom it was allayed by 
your great labour : especially you having given us 
so large an essay of your ability to doe it; and the 
world having given you an essay of their accepta- 
tion of it. 

“ Sir, that Pallauicini whom you mention, is the 
author of the late history of the Council of Trent, in 
two volumes in folio, in Italian. I have seene it, 
but had not leisure to peruse it so much as to give 
any judgment of the man by it. Besides this, he 
hath published two little manuals in 12mo, Asser- 
tionwn Theologicarum ; but these speake but very 
little of the man. His history, indeed, is a great 
undertaking) and his family (for he is of the Jesuit 
order), use to sell the booke by crying up the man : 
but I thiuke 1 saw enough of it to suspect the 
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expectation is much bigger then the thing. It is no 
wonder that Baxter undervalues the gentry of Eng- 
land. You know what spirit he is of, but I suppose 
he hath met with his match : for Mr. Peirs hath at- 
tacked him : and they are joyn’d in the lists*. I 
have not scene Mr. Thorndike’s booke. You make 
me desirous of it, because you call it elaborate : but 
1 like not the title nor the subject, and the man is 
indeed a very good and a learned man, but I have 
not seen much prosperity in his writings : but if he 
have so well chosen the questions, there isno perad- 
venture but he hath tumbled into his heape many 
choice materialsf. I am much pleas’d that you pro- 
mise to inquire into the way of the Perfectionists ; but 
I thinke L. Pembroke and Mrs. Joy, and the Lady 
Wildgoose, are none of that number. I assure you, 
some very learned and very sober persons have 
given op their names to it. Castellio is their great 
patriarch : and his Dialogue An per Spir. S. harm 
possit perfect^ obedire legi Dei, is their first essay. 
Parker hath written something lately of it, and in 
Dr. Cell’s last booke in folio there is much of it. 
Indeed, you say right that they take in Jacob Beh- 
men, but that is upon another account, and they 
understand him as nurses doc their children’s impero 
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feet language; something by use, and much by 
fancy. I hope. Sir,, in your next to me (for I flatter 
myselfe to have the happinesse of receiving a letter 
from you sometimes), you will account to me of 
some hopes concerning some settlement, or some 
peace to religion. I feare my peace in Ireland is 
likely to be short ; for a Presbyterian and a madman 
have informed against me as a dangerous man to 
their religion ; and for using the signe of the crosse 
in baptisme. The worst event of the information 
which I feare, is my returne into England ; whi4h 
although I am not desirous it should be upon these 
termes ; yet if it be without much violence, I shall 
not be much troubled. 

“ Sir, I doe account myselfe extremely obliged to 
your kindnesse and charity, in your continued care 
of me and bounty to me; it is so much the more> 
because 1 have almost from all men but yourselfe, 
suffered some diminution of their kindnesse, by 
reason of my absence ; for, as the Spaniard 
sayes, ‘ The dead and the absent have but few 
friends.' But, Sir, I account myselfe infinitely 
oblig’d to you, much for your pension, but exceed- 
ingly much more for your affection, which you have 
so signally expressed. I pray. Sir, be pleased to 
present my humble service to your two honoured 
brothers : I shall be ashamed to make any addresse, 
or pay my thankes in words to them, till my Rule of 
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Conscience be publicke, and that is all the way I have 
to pay my debts; that and my prayers that God would*. 
Sir, Mr. Martin, bookseller, at the Bell, in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, is my correspondent in London, and 
whatsoever he receives, he transmits it to me care- 
fully; and so will Mr. Royston, though I, doe not 
often imploy him now. Sir, I feare I have tir’d you 
with an impertinent letter, but I have felt your cha- 
rity to be so great as to doe much more than to 
pardon the excesse of my affections. Sir, I hope 
that you and I remember one another when we are 
upon our knees. 1 doe not thinke of coming to 
London till the latter end of suinmer or the spring, 
if I can enjoy my quietnesse here; but then 1 doe if 
God permit : but beg to be in this interval refreshed 
by a letter from you at your leisure, for, indeed, in 
it will be a great pleasure and endearment to, 

“ Ho^ouR’D Sir, 

'* Your very oblig’d, most affectionate 
** and humble servant, 

« JER. TAYLOR.f’ 

In consequence of the information laid against 
Taylor, a warrant was issued to the Governor of 
Carrickfergus, by the Irish Privy Council, to bring 
him before them for examination^:. In the minutes 
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of the council no other entry occurs relating to him, 
and it is, therefore,, probable that his friends had 
power to obtain his speedy discharge. The journey, 
however, to Dublin, in the heart of winter, was suffi- 
cient to throw him into a severe illness, which, 
perhaps, was admitted by the government as a plea 
for letting him off more easily. 

In the letter of Lady Wray, to which I have 
already so often referred, it is said that he about 
this time " suffered much from Sir Phelim O’Nial.’' 
But this is, evidently, a circumstance respecting 
which her memory had deceived her, since that 
weak and cruel chieftain had suffered death some 
years before Taylor’s arrival in Ireland. From his 
kindred and clan, at this time, a loyalist had nothing 
to apprehend, even if they had possessed the power 
of injuring him ; and the O’Nials, as well as all the 
other Irish Septs, had been completely crushed by 
the dreadful severities of Ireton and Cromwell. In 
1666, however, the neighbouring county of Tyrone 
was really infested, for some time, by bands of To- 
ries and White Boys* ; and, if Taylor kept a farm, as 
from various circumstances he appears to have done, 
it; is possible that his cattle may, on some occasion, 
have, been stolen; a circumstance which might be 
easily exaggerated by family tradition, till it became^ 
in the narration of his grandchild, a persecution by 


* Rawdon Papers, pp. 218, 223, &c. 
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the Roman Catholics. But, if it had been (i^'iKing 
considerable, we should have found, in all probabi- 
lity, some mention of it in his letters ; and on the 
contrary, I am assured that the traditions of the 
country imply that, with the peasantry of that per- 
suasion, his amiable temper and ascetic habits ren- 
dered him an object of regard and veneration. 

It was this, perhaps, which gave occasion to a re- 
newal of the report of his inclination to Popery, of 
which he complains in his ** Letters to Persons 
changed in their Religion,” which, though not now 
published, appear to have been written about tiiis 
time. No new work of his issued from the press 
this year, for the ** Ephesian Matron” is appre- 
hended by Mr. Bonney to have been merely a re- 
print of that story as told in the Holy Dying*. The 
following letter, however, was published in the 
&ccvaro)voyia of Dr. John Steame, Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the University of Dublin; and is interest- 
ing, as being, except the interminable Epitaph on 
Lady Carbery, the only remaining specimen of the 
author’s Latinity. The concluding compliment is 
lively and elegant. For the rest, it cannot be said 
that he flatters so beautifully in a Irarned language 
as in English. With the poor book which ie 
slavered with such deglutitious phrases 1 have net 
acquaintance. - 

Bonney, Life, p. STA. - 
L 
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" Viro amidssimo et integerrimo Johanni Stearne, 
Medicinse et Philosophise Professori DoctUsimo, 
h)ffupt(r. 

" Quam primilin earum mihi facta est copia, ia 
schedas tuas iaTolaverant oculi et mens, amor et acu* 
men, et tota quanta est curiositatis supeliex, at dis- 
cemerem quicquid id fuit quod parturiens et ferax in- 
genium in lucem hodiemam destinarat bono publico. 

** Tani rect^ novi ingemum tuum, Steami doctis- 
sime, ex monumentis publicis, et privatis pneclarse 
tusa eruditionis indicibus, ut difficile non fuerit 
hariolari qaid,intds lateret in Enchiridio quod festi- 
nantids singularis tua humanitas preemiserat, enim- 
verb nec falsus fui. Prtesensit enim animus me in 
hisce tabuUs, ingenii cupedias et bellaria, philoso- 
phise inventa non vulgaria, rationis ingov lugniui, Artis 
Medicae, quam hodib in Hibemise metropoli adomas, 
specimen non m^iocre : at cbm irrueram in interlo- 
qu^um, (fdacide enim et moderate totTfOTii/uara adire, 
nec eoim diffitebor, impos plane fui,) me divinum 
sensi; et quern prsegustaveram, lepidb quidem vati- 
cinatus qualem perlecturus eram libellum, cum de- 
mdm autavidibs, ne totum non exhaurirem, ant pitis- 
sans, ne dtius quam volueram clauderetur festum, 
certe mirh cum ingluvie non uno modo ordinatb, 
(ingessi in animum meum : et tandem ruminans quod 
delibaveram, sensi clarissimb (et leetatus sum) 
BoientisB reconditions arcana reserata, ingenii incom- 
parabilis yeritatis illustre et ingenuum 
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ministerium, et quaastiones nodosas satis, sed nee 
inutiles, quas aut solvisti dextr^, aut disseouisti 
strenu^, in omnibus vel Aristoteli vel Alaxandro 
suppar : adeo ut non ineptum judicaverim gratulari 
Reipublicse Literarin hoc novum emergens deous, 
imo et tibi in aurem insusurrare quam fialiciter Spar> 
tam hanc exomaveris; certe bono publico, honori 
Academim Dubliniensis, usui et ornamento Utenuto- 
rum, saluti sedentis et desidis turbn cogitabundocma 
hominum, quinimo et inclytm famse tuss; Tantum 
est : nihil enim superest, nisi ut te amem, ut legam, 
ut relegam, et ut (quod voYit Socrates in intuitu et 
speoulatione mortis,) ego pro tuis de morte pnecla* 
ris lucubrationibus et longaivitatis salutaribus doeu- 
mentis nuncuparem Galium iBsculapio; vel potius 
tibi (quod Apollinis filio Heraclides conatituit,) 
ihauou Kpivw oyiiiou, Serpentem autem et 

canem in cede iEsculapii tu cave. Etenim non ita 
pridem sensisti mordacium a nim al c ulorum momiun- 
culas. Vale. 

** Ex amsenissimo recessu in Portmore dedit 

• “ JEREMIAS TAYLOIl, 

« 8.S. Tb. Professor.” 

What follows is of a very different character. 

« TO JOHN EVELYN, ESQUIRE. 

“Honoured and dears Sir, — Yours dated 
July 23d, I received not till All Saints day: it 
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seemes it was stopp’d by the interrening troubles 
in England* : but it was lodged in a good hand, and 
ciune safely and unbroken to me. I must needes 
beg the favour of you that 1 may receive from you 
an account of your health and present conditions, 
and of your family ; for I feare concerning all my 
fKends, but especially for those few very choice 
ones I have, lest the present troubles may have 
done them any violence in their affaires or content. 
It is now long since that cloud passed ; and though 
I suppose the sky is yet full of meteors and evil 
prognostics, yet you all have time to consider con- 
cerning your peace and your securityes. That was 
not God’s time to relieve his church, and 1 cannot 
understand from what quarter that wind blew, and 
whether it was for or against us. But God disposes 
all things wisely ; and religion can receive no detri- 
ment or diminution but by our owne fault. I long. 
Sir, to come to converse with you ; for I promise to 
myselfe that I may receive from you an excellent 
Recount of your progression in religion, and that 
you are entred into the. experimental and secret way 
of it, whidi is that state of excellency whether 
[whither] good persons use to arrive after a state of 
repentance and cauUon. My retirement in this soli- 
tary place hath been, 1 hope, of some advantage to 
me as to this state of religion, in which I am yet but 


Note(F.F.) 
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a novice; but by the goodnesse of Qod, 1 see fine 
things before me whither I am contending. It is a 
great, but a good worke, and I beg of you to assist 
me with your prayen#tind to obtaine of God for me 
that I may anpve to that height of love and union 
with God, which is given to all those soules who 
arw Yery deare to God. Sir, if it please God, I 
purpose to be in London in April next, where 1 hope 
for the comfort of conversing with you. In the 
meane rime, be pleas’d to accept my thankes for 
your great kindnesse in taking care of me in that 
token you were pleased to leave with Mr. Martin. 
I am sorry the evil circumstances of the rimes made 
it any way afflictive or inconvenient I had rather 
you should not have been burden’d than that I 
should have received kindnesse on hard conditions 
to you. Sir, I shall not trouble your studies now, 
for I suppose you are very buisy there : but I shall 
desire the favour that I may know what you are 
now doing, for you cannot seperate your affaires 
from being of conceme to, 

** Deabb Sib, 

“ Your very affectionate friend 
and humble servant, 

« Portmoie, Nov. 3, IfiSP.” “ JER. TAYIOR."*. 

With such humility did the author of the " Holy 
Evelyn Papers, ined. 
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Lifing and Dying” regard his own attainments in 
religion, and such were his impressions of the hap- 
piness and consolation, even in this life, conferred 
by a |>ure and exalted piety ! * If there is something 
mystic in the tone which he adopts, and we are re- 
minded, in spite of ourselves, of his previous in- 
quiries concerning the Perfectionists, let it be re- 
membered that his subsequent, no less than his 
preceding writings, bear testimony to his freedom 
from any error of the kind; and that his devo- 
tion tiirongh life appears to have continued, a1|f^ 
have hitherto seen it, however intense, however *fin- 
remitted, however (I had almost said) seraphic, — - 
yet practical, peaceful, energetic, and orderly; — 
of a kind which, instead of seeking food in visions 
of enthusiastic rapture, or displaying itself in a fan- 
tastical adoption of new toys and instruments of 
theopathy, made him the better friend, the better 
parent, the better servant of the state, the better 
member and governor of that church which he had 
defended in her deepest adversities. 

Those advertities were now drawing to an end, 
thongh Taylor could not foresee it ; and, as appears 
from some expressions in the preceding letter, was 
uncertain whether the aspect of the times portended 
good or an increase of evil. His journey to London, 
however, which we have seen him already meditating, 
and which he again promises to his friend and him- 
self, in the letter which stands next in the series. 
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was as well timed for his own prospects and future 
advancement, as if he had really been in the secret 
of Monk’s intentions. 

« TO JOHN EVELYN, ESa 

" Portmore, Feb. 10, 1^ 

"Honoured and dbare Sir, — ^'I received 
yours of December 2, in very good 'time; bat 
although it came to me before Christmas, yet it 
pleased God, about that time, to lay his gentle haiid 
upon me; for I had beene, in the worst of our 
winter weather, sent for to Dublin by our late Ana- 
baptist commissioners ; and found the evil of it so 
great, that in my going I began to be ill : but,.m my 
return, had my ill redoubled and fixed : but it hath 
pleased God to restore my health, I hope * ad miyo- 
rem Dei gloriam ;’ and now that I can easily write, 

1 return you my very hearty thanks for your very 
obliging letter, and particularly for the indosed. 
Sir ; the Apology you were pleased to send me, 1 
read both privately and heard it read publikely witik 
no little pleasure and satisfaction. Hie materiab are 
worthy, and the dress is dean, and orderly,and beaute- 
ous ; and I wish that allmen in the nationwereobliged 
to read it twice : it-is impossible but it must doe good 
to those guilty persons to whom it is not impossitdo 
to repent. Your Character hath a great part of a 
worthy reward, that it is translated into a language 
in which it is likely to tm read by very many * beaux 
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esprits.* But that which I promise to myself as an 
eicellent entertainment, is your ' Elysium Britanni> 
cumV But, Sir, being you intend it to the purposes 
of piety- as well as pleasure, why doe you not rather 
call it Paradisus than Elysium; since the word is 
used by the Hellenish Jewes to signify any place of 
spiritual and immaterial pleasure, and excludes not 
the material and secular. Sir; 1 know you are 
such a * curieux,* and withal so diligent and inquisi- 
tive, that not many things of the delicacy of learn- 
ing, relating to your subject, can escape you ; and, 
therefore, it would be great imprudence in me to 
<^er.my little mite to your already digested heape. 
I hope, ere long, to have,the honour to waite on you, 
and to see some parts and steps of your progression : 
and then if I see I can bring any thing to your 
building, though but hair and stickes, i shall not be 
WMting in expressing my readinesse to serve and to 
honour you, and to promote such a worke, than 
which 1 thinke, in the world, you could nqt have 
chosen a more apt and a more ingenious. 

** Sir; I do really beare a share in your feares and 
your sOjrrowes for your deare boy. I doe and shall 
pray' to God for him ; but 1 know not what to say 
in .such things. If God intends, by these clouds, 
to conv^ him and you to brighter graces and more 
ittuslrions Rories respectively ; I dare not, with too 


Note (G.G.) 
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much passion, speake against the so great good of a 
person that is so deare to me and a child that is so 
deare to you. But I hope that God will doe yrbat 
is best : and I humbly beg of him to choose what is 
that best for you both. As soon as the weather 
and season ^ the spring gives leave, 1 intend, by 
God’s permission, to returns to England : and when 
I come to London with the first to waits on yon, for 
whom 1 have so great regard, and from whom I 
have received so many testimonies of a worthy 
friendship, and in whom I know so much wor> 
thinesse is deposited. 

'* 1 am, most faithfully and cordially. 

Your very affectionate and obliged servant, 

« JER. TAYLOftV 

This journey to London, though probably under- 
taken with no further expectations than of se^g 
his friends, and giving the last inspection to his 
< Ductor Dttbitantium,’ in its progress through the 
press, — was propitious to Taylor’s advancement. 
His name appeared among the signatures of loyal-' 
ists in London and its vicmity, affixed to their de- 
claration of April 24, 1660, in which they exprecped 
the moderation of their views, and their confidence 


Evelyn Papen, ined. 
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in the wisdom and justice of Monk and his govern* 
ment. He was thus advantageously brought under 
the notice of his sovereign, on his return to the 
throne, as a faithful adherent to monarchy and epis- 
copacy; and bad the opportunity of dedicating to 
him the great work, to which his best years had 
been devoted,— -on which, of all bis compositions, 
he had bestowed the most time and labour, the most 
anxiety and prayer, — and in which, of all others, 
he seems to have pleased himself with the idea that 
he was laying the foundations of his future fame, and 
rendering an acceptable service to the cause of mo- 
rality and reli^on. 

It may be doubted whether the- manner in which 
it has been received has altogether answered these 
anticipations. With all its learning, most widely 
itmsaoked and most prodigally displayed — with all 
its.heuteness of argument and; criticism, its strong 
practical good sense, and its admirable modera- 
tion*^ the ** Doctor Dubitantium” has, perhaps, 
be^ iunbng the least read and least popular of his 
wtitin^. The world have been less anxious to 
stn^y than to talk of and admire it; its object, even 
at 'itii first appearance, was, in some degree, ac- 
coihited obsolete, and its sphere of utility limited ; 
rad, while his devotional works have found their 
way into every closet and every cottage, his ‘ opus 
magnum’ reposes on the shelves of our libraries, 
in cc^pray with the neglected giants of an earlier 
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day, the ' Summa Sententiarum,' and the nrritinga of 
Duns Scotus. 

How far this neglect is merited or undeserved,-— 
how far it is inherent in the nature of his design, or 
incidental to Uie manner in which that design is 
executed, — a better opportunity will hereafter be 
afforded for inquiring. I will here only observe, that 
the times in which it appeared had, in themselvee» 0 
natural and inevitable tendency to rob the * Doctor 
Dubitantium* of even its due share of popular notice 
and favour. The country was in a state of feverish 
excitation, which left men little desire, afid leas- lei- 
sure, to open folios of casuistry. Every body was 
agitated by the consciousness of having deserved well 
or ill of the restored monarch and bis fitmily ; and 
the hopes of preferment,— the fears of persecution, 

— the triumph of the loyal, — and the double of 
those few who saw deeper into Charles’s cbameter,' 

— were succeeded by a long and disgusting coqne 
of tyranny and civil dissension, and by a school 
literature and composition, of all others whbb tfde 
country has seen, the least iavourable to genius, and 
the most unlike that style of thinking and expresstODt 
which had distinguished Jeremy Taylor and hiS couf>, 
temporaries. 

After the completion of a work of such magftttoda 
and importance, it would, with most men^hava been 
no more than was to be expected, tbi^ thqr t^KMtld 
suspend awhile the labours of composition. But tiie 
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rapidity of Taylor’s pen was such, that it is necessary 
to mark the fact, that only one more work of his ap- 
peared this year, — the " Worthy Communicant,” — 
accompanied by his beautiful sermon at the funeral 
of Sir George Dalstone. The dowager princess of 
Orange was at this time in England, on a visit of 
congratulation to her brother; and the volume is 
inscribed to her, in a dedication in which Taylor 
eulogises not only her virtues, but those of the king, 
in a strain which may be forgiven tO a triumphant 
loyalist, when speaking of a young and graceful 
monarch, whose dignified and prudent conduct under 
misfortune, and whose supposed constancy in main- 
taining, against all temptations, his allegiance to the 
Church of England, had inspired hopes of a wisdom 
and piety, which his subsequent conduct but too 
lamentably disappointed. 

The merits which Taylor had to plead with the 
restored government, were exceeded by those of few 
persons in his profession. Of all the episcopal clergy, 
old Sanderson alone, perhaps, excepted, there was 
none who could compete with him in the renown of 
learning and genius. His character had remained 
unaollied by any compliance with the factious or 
fanatical party, during the time of their greatest 
triumphs. He had been the object of a more than 
common suspicion and severity, on the part of the 
usurping government; and even his polemical an- 
tagonists were in the habit of bearing testimony to 
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his blameless life, and the ardour of his piety. Whe- 
ther his union with the king’s natural sister was 
known or pleaded, may, perhaps, be doubted. If it 
were, it is possible that this circumstance may have 
contributed to determine the scene of his promotion ; 
and that Charles was not unwilling to remove to a 
distance a person whose piety might lead him to re- 
prove many parts of his conduct, and who would 
have a plausible pretence for speaking more freely 
than the rest of the dignified clergy. 

It may be believed, however, that Taylor himself 
would be by no means displeased with his destina- 
tion, though, in some respects, a more obscure one 
than, from the circumstances enumerated, he might 
have looked for. Ilis family were already in Ireland, 
and, though the Mandiiiam property was now relieved 
from se((uestration, the state of his worldly affiura 
can hardly have been such as to make tlie expense of 
removal desirable. To the country of his refuge he 
seems to have felt considerable attachment; — and 
the persuasions of the marquess, afterwards duke of 
Ormond, who was the great pillar of the episcopal 
cause, and who was extremely and laudably solioitotfs 
to .fill the sees of his native kingdom with learning 
and piety, would naturally be employed both to 
ward the appointment and reconcile him to it, Hh 
was, accordingly, nominated, on the 6tb of Angnst, 
after the king’s return, under the privy seal, to the 
bishopric of Down and Connor; and, shortly after. 
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elected, by Ormond’s recommendation, vice-chan- 
cellor of the university of Dublin*. 

■ These situations were very far from sinecures. In 
the university every thing was to be undone and 
begun anew, in consequence of the disorders intro- 
duced during the time of the commonwealth. The 
revenues had been dilapidated, and the land, in 
many instances, alienated. None of the members 
then in possession had any legal title either to scho- 
larship or fellowship ; all having beeimntrodnced by 
irregular elections, or by the direct interference of 
the usurping government. And as, by the statutes 
' of the college, no election could be made but by the 
provost, and the concurring votes of at least four 
seniors, it was proposed by Taylor, that himself, ns 
vice'diancellor, — the archbishop of Dublin, as 
vilitor, — and the new provost, who was appointed 
by the crown, — should be empowered, by their own 
authority, to elect seven senior fellows, who were to 
serve as a nucleus from which the society should 
mam take its beginning. Ormond, however, chose 
to, keep* this appointment in his own hands, though 
he complied wi^ the proposal as to desire the 
vice-chancellor and provost to recommend five per- 
aona who might, by the royal authority, be made fel- 


* BQt.'Put^ Cnnc. llibern. pars. f. 15. — For thih 
.dat« unit reference, I nin obliged to the kindness of Mr. Monk 
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lows ; and Taylor had, in consequence, the satisfac- 
tion of procuring a fellowship for his friend Dr. 
Stearne, already mentioned, (though a married man, 
and, therefore, not statu tably eligible,) on the plea 
that, in so great a scarcity of able candidates, his 
learning, and long acquaintance with the college, 
made his presence absolutely necessary. In the 
mean time, Taylor undertook the task of collecting, 
arranging, revising, and completing the body of 
statutes which bishop Bedell had left unfinished ; — 
in settling the form and conditions under which de- 
grees were to be conferred ; — in appointing public 
lectures and disputations ; — and in laying the basis 
of the distinguished reputation which the university 
of Dublin has since retained, in spite of its unfortu- 
nate situation in a luxurious metropolis, and the dis- 
advantageous competition which it has been com- 
pelled to carry on with the eider and more extensive 
establishments of the sister kingdom*. 

His labours in liis diocese were still greater, and 
their result, at first, far less satisfactory, inasmuch as 
their scope was more extended, and the prejudices 
against which he had to contend were of deeper root, 
and involved more important interests. 

It has happened almost uniformly, in cases of 
religious difierence, that those schisms have been 
most bitter, if not most lasting, which have arisen on 


( Lite of Ormond, vol, ii. ps 208. 
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topics of dispute comparatively unimportant, and 
where the contending parties had, apparently, least 
to concede, and least to tolerate. Nor are there 
many instances on record which more fully and more 
unfortunately exemplify this general observation, 
than that of the quarrel and final secession of the 
puritan clergy from the church, in the year 1662 . 
Both parties, in that case, were agreed on the essen- 
tials of Christianity. Both professed themselves not 
unwilling to keep out of sight, and mutually endure, 
the few doctrinal pomts on which a difference existed 
between them. The leading puritans were even 
disposed to snbqiit to that episcopal government, 
their opposition to which, during former reigns, had 
created so much disturbance, and bad led, by degrees, 
to such abundant bloodshed and anarchy. And it is 
no less true than strange, that this great quarrel, 
which divided so many holy and learned preachers 
of the common faith, was occasioned and perpetu- 
ated by men, who, chiefly resting their objet^ions to 
the form and colour of an ecclesiastical garment, 
the wording of a prayer, or the injunction of kneeling 
at th^^eucharist, were wilUng, for questions like 
these, to disturb the peace of the religious world, and 
subject ■themselves to the same severities which they 
had pi:evioasily inflicted on the episcopal clergy. 

With them men, whether in England or IrelMid, 
there were apparently only t^ee lines of conduct 
for the ruling powers to follow. The first was tlie 
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adoption of such a liturgy and form of church go* 
vernment as would, at once, satisfy the adrocates of 
episcopacy and presbytery. This was attempted in 
vain ; and was, indeed, a measure, the failure of 
which, a very slight attention to the prejudices and 
animosity of both parties would have enabled a by* 
standcr to anticipate. The second was that which 
was, at least virtually, promised by the king in the 
Declaration of Breda ; that, namely, uniformity of 
discipline and worship should, for the present, not be 
insisted on ; that the Presbyterian ud Independent 
preachers should, during their lives, be continued in 
the churches where they were settled ; ejecting only 
those who had been forcibly intruded, to the prcju* 
dice of persons yet alive, and who might legally 
claim re*instiitement ; and filling up the vacancies of 
such as died, with ministers episcopally ordained 
and canonically obedient. In this case, it is possible 
that, as the stream of preferment and patronage 
would have been confined to those who conformed, 
as the great body of the nation were strongly at- 
tached to the liturgy, and gave a manifest preference 
to those churches where it was used*; and,tas the 
covenanting clergy would have no longer been dndbt 
the influence of that point of honour, which, when 
its observance was compulsory, induced them' to 
hold out against it, — the more moderate, even of 


• riamidon, ^Wtfe, p. 157. ed. 1769. 
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the existing geheratUon, would have by degrees coin> 
plied with their own interests and the inclination of 
their flocks; while the course of nature, and the 
ineressing infirmities of age, must, in a few years, 
have materially diminished the numbers and influence 
of the more pertinacious. We have found, in fact, 
by experience, that the liturgy has, through its 
intrinsic merits, obtained, by degrees, no small de> 
gree of reverence eVien among those who, on other 
grounds, or . on no grounds'at all, dissent from the 
church of England, as-at present constituted. And 
it is poesiUe that, by thus forbearing to press its 
observance on those whbsc minds were so ill pre- 
pared to receive it, a generation would soon have 
arisen, to whom their objections would have ap- 
peared in -their natural weakness ; and the greatest 
and least rational of those schisms have been pre- 
vented, which have destroyed the peace and endan- 
gered the existence of the British churches. 

. Bat,^while we, at the present day, are amusing 
ourselves with schemes-of what we should have done 
had we lived in tire time of our fathers, it may be 
well, ^ the justification of these last, to consider how 
litUey^m: principles of toleration were then under- 
stood ^ either party ; how deeply and how recently 
thp episcc^id dergy, and even the laity of the same 
persnasion, had suffered from the very persons who 
now called on them for forbearance ; how ill the few 
measures which were really^proposed, of a concili- 
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ntory nature, were met by the disingenuousness of 
some of the presbyterian leaders, and the absurd 
bigotry of others*, and the reasonable suspicion 
which was thus excited, that nothing would content 
them but the entire proscription of the forms' to 
which they objected. Nor can we greatly wonder, 
that, under such circumstances, the third and simplest 
course was adopted, — that, namely, of imposing 
afresh on all a liturgy, to which the great body of the 
people was ardently attached ; and the disuse of 
which, in any particular parishes, (when the majority 
of congregations enjoyed it,) was likely to be attended 
with abundant discontent and inconvenience. These 
considerations are, indeed, no apology for the fresh 
aggressions of which the episcopalian party were 
guilty ; for their unseasonable thougl^well intended 
alterations of the liturgy ; and the hostile clausea 
inserted in their new Act of Uniformity. Far less can 
they extenuate the absurd wickedness of the perse- 
cution afterwards resorted to against those whom 
these measures had confirmed in their schism. ' But 
they may lead us to apprehend that, (though a very 
few concessions more would have kept such men as 
Baxter and Philip Henry in the church,) there would 
have been very many whom no concession would 
liave satisfied ; and that the offence of schism was, 
in a great degree, inevitable : though a different 
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course, on the side of the victorious party, might 
have rendered it of le&s ivide ditfusion, and of less 
dMp and lasting malignancy. 

- If a temper thus unfavourable to peace prevailed 
in 'England, there is reason to believe that in Ireland 
it was still more powerful. E^en among the episco- 
palian clergy, during the continuance of their esta- 
blishment, no inconsiderable leaven of puritanisin 
had been 'found; and the venerable Usher himself, 
though, during the triumph of Calvinism, he saw 
reasons for altering his sentiments, gave encourage- 
ment, at an earlier period, by his example and his 
patronage, to these unattractive and gloomy tenets. 
But, by the absurd and most miserable rebellion of 
tbd Roman Catholics, begun in rashness and miscal- 
culation by the crazy patriotism of Roger More ; 
carried on in folly and brutal cruelty by the drunken 
O’Neil, and the savage rabble, whom he could neither 
lead nor control ; and suppressed by a system of 
military tyranny the most perfect, the most effectual, 
the most wicked, and remorseless, of which Christen- 
dom affords an example; — the Protestant episcopal 
detgy had all been swept away from that ill-starred 
kingdom. Their places had been supplied by the 
most zealous adherents of the commonwealth and the 
covenant, who were supported by the majority of 
those who had profited during the merciless system 
of confiscation which Cromwell had put in practice, 
and by the officers and men of a numcroti.^ army. 
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formed in his school and under his immediate aus- 
pices, whom the government could neither pay nor 
discharge*, — and who, though they had conqurred in 
the restoration of tlie crown, were very little disposed 
to sanction tliat of the mitre. 

Already these men had gained conhdence by the 
delay wliich intervened between the royal designation 
of the new bisliops to their respective sees, and their 
solemn consecration to the sacred oiRcc. And it is 
probable that, but for the zeal of Ormond, seconded 
by his great popularity, and by the firmness of the 
small majority of Irish nobility and gentry who were 
attached, by old recollections and a sense of recent 
oppression, to the institutions which Calvinism had 
supplanted, the hierarchy and the Common Prayer 
would have Imd a similar and a yet eaifier extinction 
in that kingdom than in Scotland. Fortunately for 
good taste and rational piety, the friends of both 
were triumphant ; and, more happily still for the na- 
tional honour and prosperity, the restoration of both 
was efiected without any of those severities towards 
dissenters which, in England and Scotland, difgrace 
the annals of Charles the Second. Yet the year 1660 
passed away without any steps being taken in favour 
of episcopacy ; and it was only on January the 27th 
. of the following year, that two archbishops and ten 
bishops were consecrated by Bramhall, formeriy 
bishop of Derry, and now primate, with great pomp 
and loud exultation of the loyalists, in the cathedral 
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of St. Patrick. Of the bishops Taylor was one, and 
appointed to preach the sermon. Of his talents, 

indeed, the governmeht in church and state seem to 
have been fully sensible, and naturally anxious to 
avail themselves, since it was he who was also called 
on to preach, on the 8th of May, before the two 
houses of Parliament ; and again, before the primate, 
at his metropolitan visitation of Down and Connor. 

Honours and preferment were now flowing fast 
upon him. In February he was made a member of 
the Irish Privy Council, and, on the 30th of April, in 
addition to his former diocese, was entrusted with 
the administration of the small adjacent one of 
Dromore, “ on account,” in the words of the writ 
under the privy seal, “ of his virtue, wisdom, and 
industry*.” 

For all these good qualities, and for patience more 
than all, the state of his dioceses afforded him, in- 
deed, abundant occasion. It was in this part of 
Ireland, more than apy other, that the clearance of 
the episcopalian clergy had been most effectual, and 
that their places had been supplied by the sturdiest 
champions of the covenant, taken for the most part 
from the west of Scotland, — disciples of Cameron, 
llenwick, and Peden, and professing, in the wildest 
and most gloomy sense, the austere principles of 

* Hot. Pat. 1,1 I'.ii. If. ‘2iula pan, Iticic. See silbo lliumS 
Ware, p, ShS. 
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their party. Such men as these, more prejudiced 
in proportion as they were worse educated than the 
other adherents of Calvin, were neither to be im- 
pressed by the zeal with which the new prelate dis- 
charged the duties of his station, nor softened by the 
tenderness and charity expressed in his deportment 
towards themselves. It was in vain, so far as they 
were concerned, that he preached every Sunday in 
different churches of his diocese ; that he iavited'his 
clergy to friendly conferences ; that he personally 
called at their houses ; employed the good offices of 
pious laymen of their own persuasion, and oflered 
his best endeavours to give satisfaction or obtain 
relief for their scruples. 

In answer to these advances, the pulpits resounded 
with exhortations to stand by the covenant even unto 
blood ; with bitter invectives against the episcopal 
order, and against Taylor more particularly : while 
the preachers entered into a new engagement among 
themselves, “ to speak Avith no bishop, and to endure 
neither their government nor their persons.” The 
virtues and eloquence of Taylor, however, wer€ not 
without cHect on the laity ; who were, at the same 
time, offended by the refusal of their pastors to attend 
a public conference. The nobility and gentry of the 
three dioceses, with one single exception, came over, 
by degrees, to the bishop’s side ; and we arc even’ 
assured by Carte, that, during the two years which 
intervened before the enforcement of the Act of 
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Uniformity, the great majority of the ministers them> 
selves had yielded, if not to his arguments, to his 
persevering kindness dnd Christian example*. 

In the mean time, however, some traces of disap- 
pointment and irritation are, I think, perceivable in 
his sermon before the two houses of Parliament. He 
there inveighs with some asperity against such as 
thought it a less sin to stand in separation from the 
church, than to stand in a clean white garment : and 
observes, that we have seen the vilest part of man- 
kind, men that have done things so horrid, worse 
than which the sun never saw, yet pretend tender 
consciences against ecclesiastical laws.” He urges, 
forcibly and ably, that, in things indifferent or doubt- 
ful, it must be safe to follow the decision of our 
superiors ; that, in all cases, obedience is free from 
those results which are the greatest aggravation of 
the crime of heresy; and that, therefore, in the great 
majority of cases, dissent is more dangerous than 
conformity. He presses the consideration that no 
laws can stand at all, if all who dislike them may 
pleatT conscience as an exemption ; and he presses 
also, (what is easily said in the case of our brother, 
but what every man in his own case receives with 
difficulty;) that they who dislike the discipline of a 
church are at liberty to resign their preferments f. 

We shall do him an injustice, however, if we sup- 


* Carte, iibi supra. 


t Vol. »i. p. cccxxxi. ct scq. 
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pose him to hold these doctrines without qualifica- 
tion; without allowances for invincible prejudice, 
for human infirmity, and the many other considera- 
tions which must be taken into account in eveiy 
reformation or return to original principles. On the 
contrary, he expresses a hope that, in all measures 
to be adopted for the government of the church, 
wherever weak brethren shall still plead for tole- 
ration and compliance, the bishops would consider 
where it can do good and do no harm; where they 
are permitted, and where they are themselves tied up 
by the laws ; and in all things where it is safe and 
holy, to labour to give them ease and bring them 
remedy.” 

And there is one circumstance which it is abso- 
lutely necessary to bear in mind while forming our 
opinion on this part of Taylor’s conduct; that, 
namely, the obedience which he claims, as due to 
the laws of ecclesiastical superiors, is that obedience 
only which is paid by the members of their own 
communion. It is, in fact, no mor#than the privi- 
lege (which every Christian society exerts and must 
exert for its own jneservation), to have the offices of 
its ministry supplied by such men as conform to the 
regulations imposed by the body at large, or those 
to whom its powers are delegated. 

On tolerafioti, properly so called, in its civil sense 
and on its broadest foundation, he has, in this dis- 
course, said nothing at variance with his Liberty of 
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Prophesying. And so far is any thing wliich he here 
^vances from sanctioning those, penal enactments 
which the jealousy of succeeding parliaments directed 
against the professors of other creeds, that his main 
argument proceeds on the supposition that sects who 
could not agree might charitably differ. The model, 
in short, of mutual forbearance, which he proposed 
to bis .countrymen, was the same with that exhibited 
by the ruling and notoriously tolerant churches of 
Geneva, Switzerland, and the Low Countries : who 
arranged their own internal concerns as they them- 
selves thought most expedient, but who never 
attempted to disturb the liberties of those whQ 
conscientiously forsook their communion. 

And if, in an orator of Taylor’s principles, a more 
definite caution is required against the crime of reli- 
gious persecution, let it be remembered, that he 
could not have foreseen the temper in which the 
work now begun was afterwards carried on and 
completed. The declarations of the king had hitherto 
breathed nothing but conciliation and indulgence to 
weak consciences ; and, from the known principles 
of many of the leading characters of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, the episcopalians of that nation, in particular, 
had no reason to apprehend* that too little regard 
would be shewn to the wishes of the puritans.* 

One subject there was, however, on which an 
abundant share of the Christian virtues of disinter- 
Carto> ubi supra. 
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estedness, forgiveness, justice, ftnd compassion, was 
no more than necessary to guide bis auditors to a 
right decision ; — a decision in which the interests and 
even existence of many thousand families were impli- 
cated, and which some of the worst and stroi^gest 
feelings of avarice, party spirit, and deeply rooted 
hostility, conspired to pervert or embarrass. I mean 
the question of tiie Irish confiscated estates; on 
which it is gratifying to find Taylor speaking with 
the discrimination of one who well understood the 
afiairs of that kingdom, no less than with that autho- 
rity and earnestness which it becomes a Christian 
bishop to display on the side of the oppressed and 
unfortunate. 

" Yo cannot obey God unless you do justice: for 
this also ‘ is better than sacrifice/ said Solomon. 
For Christ, who i» the sun of righteousness, is a sun 
and shield to them that do righteously. The Indian 
was not immured sufiicieutly by the Atlantic sea, 
nor the Bosphoran by the walls of ice, nor the 
Arabian by his meridian, sun : the Christian justice 
of the Roman princes brake through all enclosures, 
and by justice, set up Christ’s standard, and gave to 
all the world a testimony how much could be done 
by prudence and valour, when they were conducted 
by the hands of justice : and now you will have a 
grqat trial of this part of your obedience to God. 

“ For you arc to give sentence in the causes of 
half a nation : and he hud need to be u wise and a 
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good man that divides the inheritance amongst 
brethren ; that he may not be abused by contrary 
pretences, — nor biassed by the interest of friends, — 
nor transported with the unjust thoughts even of a 
jostirevenge, — ^nor allured by the opportunities of 
spoil, — nor turned aside by partiality in his own 
concerns, — nor blinded by gold, which puts out the 
eyes of wise men, — nor cozened by pretended zeal, — 
nor wearied with the difficulty of questions, — nor 
‘directed by a general measure in cases not measur- 
able by it, — nor borne down by prejudice, — nor 
abused by resolutions taken before the cause be 
heard, — nor overruled by national interests. For 
justice ought to be the simplest thing in the world, 
and is to be measured by nothing but by trutli, and 
by laws, and by the decrees of princes, Jiut, what- 
ever you 4o, let not the pretence of a different religion 
make you think it lawful to oppress any man in Ids just 
rights : fur opinions are not, but laws only, and ‘ doing 
as we would he done to,' are the measures of justice: 
and, though justice does alike to all men, Jew and 
Christian, Lutheran and Calvinist ; yet, to do right to 
them that are of another opinion is the tcay to win 
them : hut if you, for conscience sake, do them wrong, 
they will hate bothy ou and your religion. 

“ Lastly ; as ‘ obedience is better than* sacrifice,’ 
so God also said, ' I will have mercy and not sacri- 
fice;’ meaning, that mercy is the best obedience. 
* Perierat totum quod Dens fecerat, nisi misericordia 
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subvenisset/ said Chrysologos: all the creatures 
both of heaven and earth would perish, if mercy did 
not relieve us all. Other good things, more or less, 
every man expects according to the portion of his 
fortune. ' Ex dementia omnes idem sperant;* but 
from mercy and clemency all the world alike do 
expect advantages. And which of us all stands here 
this day, that does not need God’s pardon and the 
king’s? Surely no man is so much pleased yrith his 
own innocence, as that he will be willing to quit his 
claim to mercy: and, if we all need it, let us all 
shew it. 

* Naturae iinpcno geiiiimus, cum fuiius adultae 
V'ii^inis occurrit, I’cl term clauditur infuiis 
Et minor igne rogi !* 

** If you do but see a maiden^ carried to her gra(|le 
a little before her intended marriage, or an infant die 
before the birth of reason, nature has taught us to 
pay a tributary tear. Alas ! your eyes will behold 
the ruin of many families, which, though they sadly 
have deserved, yet mercy is not delighted with the 
spectacle ; and therefore God places a watery cloud 
in the eye, that, when the light of heaven shines on 
it, it may produce a rainbow, to be a sacrament oind 
a memorial that God and the sons of God do not 
love to see a man perish. God never rejoices in the 
death of him that dies, and we also esteem it indecent 
to have music at a funeral. And, as religion teaches 
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Es to pHy a condemned criminal, so mercy inter- 
cedes for the moat benign interpretation of the laws. 
Yolk mu$t, indeed, be as just as the laws: and you must be 
as merciful as your religion : and you have no way to tie 
these together, but to follow the pattern in the Mount ; 
do as God does, who in judgment remembers mercy /” 

Occupied as Taylor now was, his contributions to 
the press were not likely to he frequent or consi- 
derable ; and, except his Consecration Sermon, his 
Sermon before the Parliament, and a small manual 
of rules for his clergy (of whom, it hence appears, he 
had already reconciled no inconsiderable number,) 
we are acquainted with no other publications of his 
during this year. These he mentions, more slightly 
than they deserve, in the following letter. 

*' TO JOIl]^ EVELYN, ESQUIRE. 

** Dublin, November 16, 1601. 

“ Oearr Sib, — ^Your ownc worthinesse and the 
obligations you have so often pass’d upon me have 
imprinted in me so great a value and kindnesse to 
your person, that I thinke myselfe not a little con- 
cerned in' yoursclfe and all your relations, and all 
the great accidents of your life. Doc not therefore 
thinke me either impertinent or otherwise without 
employment, if I doe with some care, and earncst- 
nesse inquire into your health and the present con- 
dition of your affaires. Sir, when shal we o.vpect 
your ‘ Terrestrial Paradise,’ your excellent observa- 
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lions and discourses of gardens, of which I had a 
little posy presented to me by your owne kind band : 
and makes me long for more. Sir, I and all that' 
understand excellent fancy, language and deepest . 
loyalty, are bound to value your excellent panegyric, 
which I saw and read with pleasure. 1 am pleased 
to read your excellent mind in so excellent [an] 
idea ; for as a father in his son’s face, so 'i(s a man's 
soule imprinted in all the pieces that be labours-. 
Sir, 1 am so full of publicke concemes and the 
troubles of businesse in my diocese, that I cannot 
yet have leisure to thinke of much of my old de> 
lightful iraployment. But I hope I have brought 
my ad’aires almost to a consistence, and then 1 may 
retume againe. Royston (the bookseller) hath two 
Sermons and a little Collection of Rules for my , 
(Jlergy, which had bcene presented to you if I had 
thought [them] iit for notice, or to send to my 
dearest friends. 

“ Dear Sir, 1 pray let me hear from you as often as 
you can, for you will very much oblige me if you will 
continue to love me still. I pray give my love and 
deare regards to worthy Mr. Thurland : let me heare 
of him and his good lady, and bow his son does, 
(iod blesse yon and yours, him and his. I am, 

“ Dbare Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate friend, 

“ JKRKM. DUNENSIS.”* 

Evelyii9ps*pfi>, iue<l. 
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This is tKe last letter which has been yet discu' 
veied between the two friends. I am loath to think 
that their correspoifdence terminated here, though it 
appears probable, from some expressions of Taylor’s, 
that it had already begun to slacken, and that this 
languor had first commenced bn the part of Evelyn. 
The latter,^ however, as appears from his Diary, con- 
tinued to.llVgard Taylor with unmingled feelings of 
respect and esteem ; and, when speaking, many years 
after, of Mary Marsh, he calls her “ the daughter of 
his worthy and pious friend, the late bishop of Down 
and Connor.” That friend, however, was then no 
more ; and if we are really to account for the appa- 
rent cessation of correspondence by the supposition 
that an affection, founded in similarity of sentiment, 
and cemented by benefits and prayers, though it had 
withstood the severest blasts of adversity, had gra- 
dually faded under the influence of long continued 
absence and change of circumstances and occupa- 
tion ; it will be only another proof how vain is that 
li^ljj^here even our best and noblest ties are subject 
to dissolution lUid decay ; and how valuable is that 
hope which teaches us, that the love which is founded 
in vstue and piety shall revive again, and continue 
to form, in part, the happiness of an existence where 
neither absence nor change is to be feared ! 

During this year, Taylor had again experienced 
the liand of Providence weighing heavily on his 
domestic comforts. On thj; 10th of March, his son 
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Edward was buried at Lisburn. — the only surviving 
son. as I apprehend, of his second marriage. He had 
found also an occasion for his pious munificence in 
the ruined state of his cathedral at Dromore, of 
which he rebuilt the choir at his own expense: his 
wife (not his daughter, as has been generally sup- 
posed.) contributing the communion plate.* 

During this year, too, he invited osffist George 
Rust, a Fellpw of Christ’s College, Cambridge, with 
a promise of conferring on him the deanery of 
Connor, which was expected to be shortly vacant, 
Rust was afterwards Taylor’s successor in the see of 
Dromore, and preached his Funeral Sermon : a work 
to which we are obliged, in the paucity of other 
materials, for our knowledge of many leading cir- 
cumstances of his life, his fortunes, and character. It 
is remarkable that the preacher himself, though an 
eminent person in his day, and though his fdend 
Chinville has extolled him as a profound diving ft 
powerful orator, and an admiraUe philosopher, if 
now chiefly, if not altogether, recollected t]uo||[k^ 
his accidental connexion with the more illuatriduc: 
memory of his predecessor. 

Of Taylor’s domestic concern#, ut,.this tiiike,i)ittic 
more is known than that he continued to occupy hi# 
favourite retirement of Portmore, where he h|id. a 
house and farm, and lived in intimate friei|dship.VHth, 
the family of Lord Conway. For ovr knoil^fil^lS# 
N<<je (f.I ) 
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8T01I of these particulars, which are, however, con- 
fitted by the fact tiiat his son Edward was buried 
at lisbiinti we are indebted to two strange stories 
iis'tbat etirange book the “ Sadducismus Trium- 
pbaths/’ of Glanvilte, edited and enlarged by More, 
wbieh, (though its ravenous credulity and ghostly 
frontispieces may, at present, be thought only proper 
to alarm 4 Ikumry,) disidays in some of its argu- 
ments maoh- of ftat singular Platonic learning by 
which ita author and editor were distinguished, and 
hal) undottbtadl^, adduced some evidences of appa- 
ritions which it is eSMer to ridicule than to disprove. 

One of these was a spirit, supposed, on Michael- 
mas*day in the year 1662, to appear to one Francis 
Tatemer, a lusty, proper, stout fellow, then ser- 
vant at large, afterwards porter, to the Lord Chi- 
ohester, Eail of Donegal,” near Drumbridge, in the 
bounty of Antrim, and in Taylor’s diocese of Connor. 
The ol^cot of the ghost’s return to earth, which he 
shoiddiseetn to have effected in a respectable gra- 
, oftidtotseback, and in a white coat, — 
•|0' riadtna.%r. his oi^han boy a lease of which 
and |ior second husband had wronged 
hkol* ^|hylor,-who was then holding his visitation 
at appf^ to have been desired to examine 

Tairinik''t8i^ctingwbat he had seen and heard; 
aa^ialaid by the narrator of the story, a certain 
sseretary, to have been satisfied as 
io.tha of the narration. On a second meeting. 
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howoFer, with Taremer, at Lord Donagal'a hooM* 
and in company with ** my Lady Conway and otfaw 
persons of quality,” — ^he famished IViFOmer with a 
string of interrogatories which he was to propose to 
the spirit on its next appearanBe* whi<di an^oiently 
proved he was little inclinad to ** take the ghoet% 
word for a thousand pounds.** 

The attention, howev«r„ vtttaetad hy'**Iiavemer*a 
story, was sufficient, the foHowtng year, to nake one 
David Hunter, the bishop's own Deai>herd,cominenoe 
ghost-seer in his turn, and leave his bed every night, 
for three quarters of a year, to follow, though aorely 
against his will, the spirit of att old woman through 
the neighbouring woods, till 'Sit tosgft h<v had the 
courage to speak to her. Good Lady Conway*!^ 
convinced of his being really under no delusion, "but 
it does not appear t^t TaylOr paid any atlenti(Ai 
to his story. The narrative, howevor, kf* 
accounts, curious, and not the l<^ao ptoffogdiui 
fact of tho bishop’s resideneS andvjl^inn a&jPdrtmoim 
On the questions proposed to 'ntverMyk''adi^ 
visitant, some bitter criticisms appear n^thp Uiaa* 
trious Providences” of Increase blather, 

Boston, 16&I, p. 226. Tbe'ptosent genenfioBtiriU 
pass a milder censure on him. T|[batfVyfiw’s>kdil'tt' 
ments were on the general question of depilted 
spirits re-appearing, may be learned jGrom thoiumMt 
in which he treats the apparitions aUe^^ed^tl^^e 
Romish priests in beha^ of the doetthiddillpta^ 
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tory,— after instancing some of which in a strain of 
powerful sarcasm, h^ goes on to say that, 

" Against this way, of proceeding we tliink fit to 
admonish the people of our charges, that, besides 
tbM the Scriptures expressly forbid us to inquire of 
the dead for truth ; the holy doctors of the church, 
particularly Tertullian, St. Athanasius, St. Chry- 
sostom, Isidor, and Theophylact, deny that the souls 
of the dead eyer do appear ; and bring many reasons 
to prove that it is unfitting they should ; saying, if 
they did, it would be the cause of many errors, 
and the devils, under that pretence, might easily 
abuse the world with notices and revelations of 
their own ; and because Christ would have us content 
with Moses and the prophets, and especially, to 
‘ he^r that prophet whom the Lord our God hath 
raised op* amongst us, our blessed Jesus, who never 
tanght any snch doctrine to his church.”* 

He had, as we have seen, complained to Evelyn 
of the interruptions which his present duties offered 
tn bis more beloved studies : and, in 1662 , nothing 
of his composition issued from the press but the 
Via Inielligeotim,” a sermon preached before the 
university of DuUin, on the same plan (he tells us), 
and following the same ideas, though in different 
words, with that which he had preached, but not pub-, 
lished, the year before, at the archiepiscopal visita- 


JXttnmin fiom Popeiy, vpl. s. p. 15S. Note (J J.) 
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tion. Its purport is, in a great measure, tbe same 
which he had partly insisted on in his Liberty of Pro* 
phesying, — that the likeliest way to avoid all religious 
errors, and the only and certain way to prevent our 
errors from being damnabte, is to apply ourselves to 
the practice of holiness, piety, and chaiity, and to 
the teaching of that Holy Spirit, whose aid, in all 
things essential to salvation, will never be wanting 
to the sincere, the humble, and the pure. There are 
some expressions in this discourse which have been 
too hastily interpreted into an abandonment, or at 
least a qualification, of the large notions of religious 
liberty which, in his dioAoyia txAunini, he had so 
powerfully supported. A comparison of the cor- 
responding passages in each will, however, clam 
him from this imputation, and prove that, in admit- 
ting the legality of any coercion in such matters, he 
only means, what he had never denied, that if 'the 
consequences of the opinion are injurious io t&e 
peace of society, it may. accidentally, become a . 
question of policy, how far the publication of the" 
opinion should be allowed. Thus, in his Liberty of 
Prophesying, he had explicitly admitted, that, " if 
either the teachers of an opinion themselves, or their 
doctrine, do really, and without colour or feigned 
pretext, disturb the public peace and just interests, 
they are not to be suffered.’'* And this is all 
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be can be fehrly said to allow in his present sermon, 
when, after saying, wbat is most true, that the object 
of toleration is, in the first instance, not truth, but 
peace, he urges, that when “ by opinions men rifle 
the aflairs of kingdoms, it is also as certain, they 
ought not to be made public and permitted.” * I do 
not say that such an admission, unless restricted 
within narrow bounds, and guarded with greater pre- 
cision than, either here or in the Liberty of Prophe- 
sying, Taylor has employed, may not be dangerous 
to the principles which he has elsewhere, with such 
admirable ability, supported. A better opportunity 
will, ere long, present itself, of examining the extent 
and dearness of his views on this most interesting 
subject. But it is of consequence to his moral, no 
less than his philosophical character, to shew that 
his opinions were the Mme at diflerent periods of 
his life, and under very different circumstances. 
And it is perfectly appoint, irom the general tenour 
and tendency ' of the dl^ourse of which I am speak- 
ing, that he was as tolerant as ever of religious dif- 
ferences, simply taken. Nor am I acquainted with 
any composition of human eloquence which is more 
deepfy imbued wiUi a. spirit of practical holiness, — 
which more powerfully attracts the attention of men 
from thei subtiltiea of theology to the duties and 
chatties of religioa,-;~or which evinces a more lofty 

* 
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disdain of those trifling subjects of dispute which, 
then or since, have divided the Protestant chardtes. 

" The way,” he tells os, *' to judge of religion, is 
by doing of our duty : and theology is rather a divine 
life -than a divine knowledge. In heaven, indeed, 
we must first see, and then love ; but here, on earth, 
we must first love, end love will open our eyes as 
well as our hearts ; and we shall then see, and per< 
ceive, and understand.** 

In puauance of this train of thought, be goes on 
to shew how strangely vice and self-interest have 
power to clog and hebetate the understanding i how 
necessary is the aid of Ood's Spirit to direct the will 
aright ; and how much that spiritual assisttmce which 
is really and ordinarily, promised in Scripture, differs 
from the new rer^tioos, the visions and the ecsta- 
sies, which fanatics, both in the Roman and Pro- 
testant churches, have expected or pretshded to. 
He describes the Holy Oho#t as a Spirit who does 
not spend his holy influences in disgtusee and con- 
vulsions of the understanding who ” does not 
destroy reason, but heightens it;” who *'goes in 
company with bis own ordinances, and makes pro- 
gressions by the measures of life ; his infunoos are 
just as our acquisitions, and his graces pursue flke 
methods of natpre: that which was imperfect, he 
leads on to perfection ; and that which was weak, 
he makes strong ; he opens the heart, not toteceive 
murmurs, or to attend to secret whispers, but to 
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hear the word of God ; and then he opens the heart, 
and crefttes a new one ; and without this new crea- 
tion, thiii na# principle c^life, we may hear the word 
of God, but Va can never understand it ; we hear the 
sound, but ive ai^ never the better; unless there be 
in our hearts a secret con victibn by the Spirit of 
God, the Gospd itMlf is a dead letter, and worketh 
not in us the light and righteonsness-bf God.” 

After enlarging, in. a strain of exalted eloquence 
and poetry, on* the internal privileges of the truly 
good and sanctified by the communion of God's 
Spirit, he explains the knowledge which a holy man 
possesses of the mysteries of religion, compared with 
that of a more learned bnt worldly professor of 
Christianity, as exceUing the latter in the same way 
that experience excels theory, and practice specula- 
tion. **What learning* is it to discourse of the 
philosophy of the sacramen^ if you do not feel the 
virtue of it? and the man that can with eloquence 
and subtilty disconrse of the instrumental efficacy of 
baptismal waters, talks ignonintly in respect of him 
who bath the answer of a good conscience within, 
and is cleansed by the purifications of the Spirit. 
If the question concern any thing that .can perfect a 
man smd make him happy, all that is the proper 
knowledge and notice of the good man. How can a * 
wicked man understand the purities of the heart ? 
and bow can an evil and unworthy communicant tell 
what it is to have received CJ/irist by faith, to dwell 
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with him, to be united to him, to leceive him in bis 
heart? The good man only understands that: the 
one sees the colour, and Ae other feels the sub* 
stance; the one discourses of the sacrament, and 
the other receives Christ ; the one discourses for or 
against traiuubstantiation, but the good man feels 
himself to be changed, and so joined to Christ, that 
he only understands the true warn of transubstan- 
tiation, while he becomes to Christ bone of his bone, 
flesh of his flesh, and of the same spirit with his 
Lord. ' The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he shall 
teach you all things.* Well : there is our teacher 
told of plainly ; but how shall we obtain this teacher, 
and how shall we be taught? Christ will pray for 
us, that we may have this spirit. That is well : but 
shall all Christians have the Spirit ? Yes, all that 
will live like Christians ; for so said ChrisV— * If ye 
love me. keep my commandments ; and I will pray 
the Father, and he will give you another Comforter, 
that be may abide with yon forever.* Mark these 
things. The Spirit of jGh>d is to be our teacher; he 
will abide with us for ever to be our teacher ; he will 
teach us all things; but bow? If ye love (<hrisi, if 
ye keep his commandments, but not else : if ye be 
.of the world, that is, of worldly affections, ye cannot 
see him, ye cannot know him.” 

After applying the test of conformity to Qod*s 
commandments to the spirit in which the religious 
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disputes of his time had chiefly been carried on, and 
the doctrines trhich had been insisted on; — after 
observing, dial he 'that shall maintain it to be 

lawful to make a war for the defence of his opinion, 
be it what it will, his doctrine is against godliness 
that he who, ** for the garments and outsides of 
religion,” neglects the duty of obedience to his 
superiors, is a man of fancy and of the wqrld.” 
rather than of God and the Spirit ; and that that 
is no good religion that disturbs governments, or 
shakes the foundation of public peace — he closes 
his discourse with an exhortation to those who were 
his immediate auditors, which they can hardly have 
heard without their hearts burning within thdm. 

** To you, fathers and brethren, ~yott, who are, or 
intend to be, of the clergy ; you see here the best 
compendium of your studies, the best abbreviature 
of your labours, the truest method of wisdom, and 
the infallible, the only way, of judging concerning 
the disputes and questions in Christendom. It is 
not by reading multitudes of bopks, but by studying 
the truth of God: it is not by laborious commen- 
taries of the doctors that yon can finish your work, 
but by the expositions of the Spirit of God: it is 
not by the rules of metaphysics, but by the propor- 
tions of holiness : and, when all books are read, 
and all arguments examined, and all authorities 
alleged, nothing can be found to be true that is 
. nnholy. * Give yourselves to reading, to exhorta- 
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tion, and to doctrine,’ aaith St. Paul. Read all good 
books you can ; but exhortatiofi unto good life is 
the best instrument, and the best teacher of trne 
doctrine, of that which is according to godliness. 

" And let me tell you this : the great learning of 
the fathers was more owing to their piety than to 
their skill ; more to God than to themselves : and 
to this purpose is that excellent ejaculation of 
St. Chrysostom, with which I will conclude : ’ O 
blessed and happy men, whose names are in the 
book of life, from whom the devils fled, and heretics 
did fear them, who (by holiness) have stopped the 
mouths of them that spake perverse things ! But I, 
like David, will cry out, Where are thy loving-kind- 
nesses which have been even of old? Where is the 
blessed quire of bishops and doctors, who shined 
like lights in the world, and contained the word of 
life 1 * Dulce est meminisse ^ their very memory is 
pleasant. Where is that Evodias, Uie sweet savour 
of the church, the successor and imitator of the holy 
apostles ? Where is Ignatius, in whom God dwelt ? 
Where is St. Dionysius, the Areopagite, that bird of 
Parad ise, that celestial eagle ? Where is Hippoly tus, 
that good man, anf xf*><rrd{, that gentle sweet person ? 
Where is great St. Basil, a man almost equal to the 
apostles? Where is Athanasius, rich in virtoe? 
Where is Gregory Nyssen, that great divine ? And 
Epbrem, the great Syrian, that stirred up the slug- 
gish, and awakened ^hc sleepers, and comforted the 
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afflicted, and bronght the yonng men to discipime 
the lookingog^BM of the religious, the captain of the 
penitents, the destruction of heresies, the receptacle 
of graces, the habitation of the Holy Ghost?’ — ^These 
were the men that prevailed against error, because 
they lived according to truth; and whoever shall 
oppose you, and the truth you walk by, may better 
be confuted by your lives than by your disputations. 
Let your adversaries have no evil thing to say of you, 
and then you will best silence them : for all heresies 
and false doctrines are but like Myron’s counterfeit 
cow, it deceived none but beasts; and these can 
cozen none but the wicked and the negligent, them 
that love a lie, and live according to it. But, if ye 
become burning and shining lights; if ye do not 
detain the truth in unrighteousness; if ye walk in 
light and live in the Spirit ; your doctrines will be true, 
and that truth will prevail. But if ye live wickedly 
and scandalously, every little schismatic shall put 
you to .shame, and draw disciples after him, and 
abuse .yoor flocks, and feed them with colo<^nth8 
and hssnlock, and place heresy in the chairs appointed 
for yOur religion. 

" I pray God* give you^ all grace to follow this 
wisdom, to. study this learning, to labour for the 
understanding of godliness ; so your time and your 
studies, your persons and your labours, will be holy 
and usefhl, sanctified and blessed, beneficial to men, 
and pleasing to God, through him who is the wisdom 
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of the Father, who is made to all them that love 
him wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption.” 

In 1663, Taylor published his Xfinf TtMuirun, A 
Defence and Introduction to the Rite of Confirma- 
tion,” dedicated to the Duke of Ormond j — three 
Sermons, preached at Christ Church, Dublin ; — and 
a Funeral Sermon on the Primate Bramhall, full of 
curious information concerning the secret history of 
the times, and the pains which had been taken, with 
more success than was then generally known or 
apprehended, to pervert the exiled king from the 
faith of his countrymen. He was now also busied 
on the last considerable work which he lived to 
publish, — bi» “ Dissuasive from Popery,” — which 
appeared in 1664.' 

This task he had undertaken by desire of the 
collective body of Irish bishops ; and their injunc- 
tions, and the obvious necessity of ibe measure, he 
represents as bis .only morives for agdin mnharking 
in so troublous a sea, notwithstanding his great and 
increasing aversion to that and every other ctontiro- 
versy. It was difficult, however, for any good man 
to survey the follies and idolatries of' popery, as they 
subsisted around him in their most rekoUitig forms, 
•without being anxious, by every means in his power, 
to abate the evil, or prevent its farther diffiisiott. 

No part, indeed,^'of the administration of Ireland 
by the English crown, has been more extraordinary 
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aild more unfortunate, than the syatem pursued for 
the introduction of the reformed religion. Instead 
of sending;, in the first instance, missionaries well 
skilled in their native tongue to convince the inha- 
bitants of the errors of their ancient faith, and con- 
ciliate them to a reception of the new, Uie churches 
were filled with English preachers, whose nation 
made them unpopular, and whose ignorance of the 
language which only their parishioners could speak 
or understand with readiness, prevented all extensive 
benefit from their zeal, however warm, and their 
abilities, however considerable. It was not even 
thought necessary to furnish them with a translaticm 
either of the liturgy or the Scriptures ; though, by a 
refinement in absurdity, they were to •be compelled 
by a fine (which, indeed, was rarely enforced,) to 
attendance on a church service which was still more 
unintelligible to them than their ancient mass book, 
without having the same early associations to recom- 
mend it to them. Accordingly, while Wales, from 
an opposite line of treatment, received the doctrines 
of ihe Reformation with avidity, and, at an early 
period, was become almost exclusively Protestant; — 
while the Norman Isles have ever since been amongst 
the most fiiithfVil adherents of the episcopal church, 
from the advantage of French preachers and a French 
service book,— Ireland, with a people above most 
Others docile and susceptible of new impressions, 
has remained, through a great majority of her popu- 
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lation, in the profession of a creed discountenanced 
by the state, and under the dominion of prejudices 
which, even to the present moment, no effectual 
measures have been taken to remove. A few uncon- 
nected, though zealous, and, so far as they went, 
successful e^rts to remove this ignorance, 'vrere 
made by suoh Mllen as Usher and the excellent bishop 
Bedell, and afterwards by Mr. Boyle. But govera- 
ment, which ought to have given the first impulse, 
was bent on a narrow and illiberal policy of sup- 
planting the Irish by the English language, to whi<^i 
the present moral and religious instruction of millions 
was to give way ; and which, though it has in pari 
succeeded, (through circumstances of which the 
march was altogether independent of the measures 
taken to forward it,) has left a division of the 
national heart, far worse than that of the tongue, and 
perpetuated prejudices, which might at first have 
been easily removed or softened. Even now, though 
the liturgy has been translated, and though there are 
many parishes where English is almost unknown,-^ 
throughout Ireland, if I am rightly informed, no 
public prayers are offered up in the ancient language ; 
and though a version of the Scriptures has long 
existed, it is only within the few last years that any 
>ittempts have been made to circulate them among 
the poor. 

It was, indeed, the misfortune of Ireland, and one 
which materially prevented the appUcation of any 
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active means for the conversion of her natives to a 
pure mode of faith, and worship, that among ^e 
English clergy-, ' who were the first heralds of Pro- 
testantism to; her shores, a large proportion were 
•favourers of the peculiar system of’ Calvin; — a 
system, of all others,' the least attractive to the feel- 
ings of a Roman Catholic ; and the professors of 
wiiich, as they looked on their brethren of the church 
of England as themselves little better than idolaters, 
have generally been more inclined to spend their 
:^1 in a disturbance of the internal peace of their 
|own communion, than in an energetic extension of 
the general principles of Protestantism among those 
who are without its pale. In England, during the 
reign of King Edward, r/hen the great impression 
Was, in fact, given to tiie public mind in favour of 
the monarch’s' creed, the points of difference which 
afterwards arose among its supporters were happily 
unknown, or wisely suppressed ; and the transition 
in the external forms of worship was so small, and 
the changes whicli struck the common pco]>le most 
were all so obviously for the better, that even the 
ministers of the old religion had no good plea for 
withdrawing themselves from the church, and the 
body kept its ancient shape and substance, though 
its deformities were removed, and new blood infused 
throughout the system. To the IHsh, Protestantism 
presented' itself as a.system on which its own mem- 
bers were not agreed ; and, of Protestants, that 
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party which for a time gained the victory was pre* 
cisely that one whose rites and doctrines were most 
at variance with all to which the Irish had been 8C> 
tustomed, and whose professors regarded the Irish 
R^ilui Catholic with most contempt and abhorrence. 
The unhappy rebellion of More and O’Nial, in 1641, 

1 )aded as the memory of its instigators must ever 
remain with the stain of folly, blood>guiltiness, and 
cruelty, was accelerated, no doubt, if not occasioned, 
by the oppression of Sir William Parsons and the 
other heads of the pnritan faction; by a dread of 
those severities, the not inflicting of which on tiic 
Papists, the Calvinists, both in Ireland and England, 
made a leading charge against their sovereign, and 
by tlic interruption, through the influence of the 
same rising party, of the wise and benevolent, 
th )ugh vigorous policy, introduced in Ireland under 
the Stuift dynasty*. 

On the cunseqiionccs of that rebellion, — cunse* 
queiK'cs even at the present day must deeply and in* 
juriously felt by the church of Ireland and her 
national prosperity, — this is not the place to 
enlarge. It is only necessary to observe, that 
during Taylor’s life, and at the time of which I am 
speaking, they existed in all their greatest and most 
recent deformity; and that, more particularly, the 
anaintcnancc of the ancient religion was, with the 

* Carte's Life of i^rmond, vol. i. p. 1S8. 
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original Irish, a bond of union and mutual sup- 
port, — a guarantee to their political existence, — 
a title to their aVienated possessions, •— and a 
pledge of their future vengeance on those by whom 
they had been despoiled. And, while the taore 
educated classes of society had these cogent reasons 
for listening with reluctance to any thing which 
might be urged against the faith of their ancestors, 
the understandings and consciences of the illiterate 
peasantry were in the ket'ping of those who had 
still stronger motives of prejudice and interest to 
retain them in the old superstition. “ The llonmn 
religion,” as Taylor himself observes, “ is here 
amongst us a faction, and u state party, and ilesign 
to recover their old law s and barbarous manner of 
living, --a device to enable them to dwell alone, 
and to be * populus unius labii,’ a people of one 
language and unmingled with others. And if this 
be religion, it is such a one as ought to be reproved 
by all the severities of reason and religion, lest the 
people perish, and their souls be cheaply given 
away to Uieiu that make lueicluindisc of souU, who 
were the purchase and price of I'hrist's blood!” 

Such obstacles as these a learned treatise on the 
errors of popery was not very likely to batter down, 
and the author himself appears to have been ex- 
tremely far from anticipating any immediate or ex- 
tensive success of his labours. Having given,” 
arc his words, " this sad aceoiint, why it was ncccs- 
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sary that my lords the bishops shonld take care to 
do what they have done in this aflhir, and why 1 ditf 
consent to be engaged in this controversy, Otherwise 
than 1 love to be ; and since it is not a love of trott- 
ble and contention, bat diarity to the sOQls of the 
poor deinded Irish ; there is nothing remaining, but 
that we humbly desire of Qod to accept and to bless 
this well-meant labour of love ; ittd that, by some 
admirable ways of his providence, he will be pleased ^ 
to convey to them the notieea of their danger and 
their sin, and to deobstruct the pasa^ea of neces- 
sary truth to them ; for we know the arts of their 
guides, and that it wiU*be very hard that the notice 
of these things shall ever be suffered to arrive to the 
common people ; but timt which hinders will hinder, 
until it be taken away : however, we believe and 
hope in God for remedy*.” 

The remedy may, at first sight, appear to have 
been more in the power of Taylor and his brethren 
than they were themselves, perhaps, avtare of. If 
the Roman Catholics, as he had previously com- 
plained in this same preface, were so studiously 
kept back by their spiritual guides from act^uiring a ; 
knowledge of English, it was, purely, a very obvious 
measure for the preaebeia of the true faith to ihform 
th^selves in the ancient Iriah. It was a eotine 
which Bedell had already tried with succeM, to 
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introduce, as for ae possible, the Scriptures and the 
liturgy in that language into the churches ; and to 
promote to the care of parishes, in preference to all 
others, such ministers as were able to cope with 
the friars on their own ground, and enable the 
peasants to hear the Gospel, every man in his own 
tongue wherein be was bom. 

Had such a system even then been adopted, it is 
.impossible to suppose that much good might not 
have been effected; and this very discourse of 
Tayloi^s, though too long and too learned to pene- 
trate among the mountains and into the cottages ; 
yet, ns furnishing the agents^ii the work of conver- 
sion with arguments adapted alike to the ignorant 
and the learned ; with xeal increased in proportion 
to their own knowledge of the importance of the 
truths which they conveyed ; and with that celestial 
armoury of spiritual weapons which his admirable 
knowledge of Scripture has supplied, — might have 
itself been a source of light to thousands; a means, 
in God’s hand, of drying up the waters of bitterness, 
and removing the greatest obstacle which has cx- 
iatod to the peace and prosperity of the empire. 

What peculiar huufenuuet they were to which 
he alludes, (and it is but reasonable as well as 
charitable to believe that some such intervened 
to prevent the adoption of a plan so api>a- 
rently obvious,) whether they were confined to 
Taylor's own diocese, or arose from the general 
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state of the country snd the neglect or iropoHey of 
its government, it is now by no means rasy to detei>< 
mine. The restoration of the Protestant episcopal 
church seems to have been a jt^tnie pecnlimly 
favourable for such exertions as I ^vil mentioned ; 
and it is difficult to suppose that forats' so like their 
own, and doctrines so conformable ^ reason, would 
liave produced a less effiMt on the minds of the 
Irish, than has wnce been done by die preaching 
of the wildest and most ignorant sectaries. 

But, for the neglect or the oversight, if such ex* 
isted, it was not Tsiylor who was chiefly answerable. 
He was one of many^nd in rank not among the most 
eminent; and he was ^ready sinking under the 
burthen, not of years, bot of a constitution broken 
with study and adversity*, and which was still more 
efleotually crushed by severe domestic affiiotion. 

Of Uie second marriage, as we have already seen, 
one son only, Edward, bad escaped the amall*pox, 
and him he had buried at Lisburn. Of his fwo first, 
according to lady Wray, two sons survived. The 
eldest of these, whom she calls *' her uncle Edward," 
though, as I conceive, mistakenly, was a captain of 
horse in the king’s service, and fell in a duel with a 
brothcr>officer of the name of Vane, who also died 
'■of bis wounds. The second, Charles, was "intended 
for the church, and remained, till of 8tahdh%Yor his 
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degree of Master of Arts, at Trinity College, Dublin. 
His views of life, however, and, as it should seem, 
his conduct, did not correspond with his father's* 
hopes and example : and he became the favourite 
companion, and atlei^h the secretary, of Villiers, 
duke of Bnckingbaro. He died of a decline, at the 
house of his patron at Baynard's Castle, and was 
buried in St. Margaret's church, Westminster, 
August 2, 1667*. The bishop himself, who had, as 
may be well believed, and as his grand-daughter 
assures us, nearly sunk under the loss of his eldcsl 
son, and its unfortunate circumstances, can hardly 
have heard of Uiis second blow before his onn rv- 
leaae. He was attacked by a fever, on the ikl of 
August in the same year, at Lisburn, where he 
appears, during the latter part of his life, to have 
often occasionally resided; and died, after a ten 
days’ sickness, in the fifty-fifth year of his ugn, and 
the seventh of his episcopacy. 

His remains were removed to Droinorc, to the 
church of which place he had been a liberal bt'nc- 
fiictor. Dr. Rust, his friend, and his successor in 
that see, preached a fuueral sermon, wliich, in 
itself, is no bad copy of Taylor’s peculiar style of 
eloquence, and is well calculated to shew the vene- 
ration in which he was held, the s«veetne<is of Iuh. 
temper, and the variety of his acconiplishments. 
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No monomeot, however, was erected to his memory } 
and aboat a century aAerwards, his bones, and these 
of bis friend Rust, were disturbed from their vault to 
make room for the .coffin of another bishop*. The 
late venerable bishop Percy bad them carefully col- 
lected and replaced . That their repose was ever vio- 
lated, or that they were sui&red tp lie neglected so 
long, is not to be recorded without indignation. 

At the time of bis death be bad already sent to the 
press the '* Second Part** of hie ** Dissuasive from 
^Popery,” being, in a great measnre, mi miswer to 
“ Sure Footing in Christianity,** a work by John 
Seijeant, a Itomish {meat, who, in one of his appen- 
dices, had attadted some of Taylor's former positions. 
He had also written a ** Discourse on Chrimian Con- 
solation," which was )publisbed in 1671, and was 
followed, in 1684, by '* Contemplatimis on the State 
of Man,** a work which is marked as his on unques- 
tionable authority, though it has the appearance of 
an unfinished production, and is by no means equal 
to the general style of his compoaitions. 

His widow survived hUn many years, but the plalw 
and time of her death is unknown. He left three 
daughters, of whom the eldest, Pbesbe, died urnuar* 
ried. Ttie second, Mary, wan tlie wife of Doctqe 
.Francis Marsh, successively dean of Comwv and 
Armagh, bishop of lAmeiidi and KUiHOin>>^hnd nroh* 
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biibop of Doblio ; whose deseendante. of the same 
name, atje numerous au^ Urealthjr- She is mentioned 
by Evelyn, who once met her, with her husband, at a 
meeting of the Royal Society, as a woman of abilities 
.and attyoments above the usual standard. The 
third, Joanna*, was married to Edward Harrison, of 
Maralave, esquire, member, during many successive 
parliaments, for the borough of lisburn, whose 
daughter, already mentioned, married Sir Cecil Wray, 
and firom whom was Jineally descended WillianuTodd 
Jones, of Homra, esquire, to whose MS. remains the 
present work is so materially indebted. A farther 
account of these different branches will be found in 
the Notes f. 

The comeliness of Taylor’s person has been often 
noticed, and be himself appears to have been not 
insensible of it. Few authors have so frequently 
introduced their own portraits, in different clmmcters 
and attitudes, as ornaments to their printed works. 
So far as we may judge from these, he appears to 
have been above the middle siaa, strongly and hand* 
somely proportioned, with his hair lon<T aud grace- 
fully curling ou his cheeks, large dark eyes, full of 
sweetness, an aquiline nose, and an open and intelli- 
gent countenance. He was thus represented in an 
twigiilf^l picture, once in the possession of the Marsh 
fiimily, Imtrunfortunately lom by his great grandson 
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Jeremy Mateh, together with other propeity» ni i 
dangeroiia ford which it was necessary to pass in re- 
moving to a fresh place of residence*. It is from a 
copy of this painting, still in the possession of 
Mrs. Digby, that the engraving is taken which is 
prefixed to Mr. Bonney's volume. I suspect, how- 
ever, Uiat, in this copy, a liberty has been taken in 
altering the dress of the origintd ; inasmuch as the 
face is younger Bian is consistent with the age at 
which he became qualified to wear the episeopiU 
robes. And it is remarkable that, in no instance, do 
any of the engravings made during his lifetime repre- 
sent him in the chimara and rochet. Another por- 
trait, whose claims to originality are, I believe, 
undoubted, was presented by Mrs. Wray, of Anne’s 
Vaie, near Rosstrevor, to All Souls’ College, dlih 
playing the same features and style of countenance, 
but nt a more advanced period of life, and marked 
with a cast of melancholy which it is not diflicult 
to account for from the domestic afflictions of his 
latter years. This is the likeness which is given 
with the present work, and I gladly take this oppor- 
tunity of ai'knuwledging my obligations to the ad- 
mirable pencil of my fhend, the Honourable Heoeaga 
Leggc, who made a drawing of it for the use of ^ 
. - engraver. Of Joanna Taylor, also, thera is a poitnit 
in tlie possession of Mrs. Wray, tepr&nting a fine 
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woman with a pleasing oval countenancei and naked 
baiida and arms of much beauty, — standing in an 
arbour, and suspending a'branch of laurel over a bust 
of Charles the First, which is placed beside her. 
These, with the watch which Taylor received from 
hn unfortunate sovereign, and which is still preserved 
by the Marsh family, are, so ikras 1 have discovered, 
the only relics remaining of this great and good man, 
and the pwson most closely united to him by alliance 
and affection*. 

Of Taylor*s domestic habits and private character 
much is not known, but all which is known is ami- 
able. ** Love,” as well as *' admiration,” is said to 
have ” waited on him,” in Oxford. In Wales^nd 
amid the mutual irritation and violence of civil and 
rdigious hostility, we find him conciliating, when a 
prisoner, the favour of his keepers, at the same time 
that he preserved, undiminished, the confidence and 
esteem of his own party. Laud, in the height of his 
power and full-blown dignity; Carles, in his deepest 
reverses ; Hatton, Vaughan, and Conway, amid the 
tumults of civil war ; and Evelyn, in the tranquillity 
of his elegant retirement; seem alike to have che- 
rished his friendship, and coveted his society. The 
same genius which extorted the commendation of 
Jeanes, for Ae variety of its research and vigour* 
of Ha argttimnri,' was also an object of interest and 
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affection with Um yovng, nnd rich, anit beautiful 
Katharint PhilifM; and few writers, who bare ex- 
pressed tlieir opinions so 8tron{;ly, and, sometimes, 
so unguardedly aa he has done, have lived and 
died with so much praise and so little censure. 
Much of this felicity nray be probably referred 
to an engaging appearance and a pleasing manner ; 
but its cause must be sought, in a still greater degree, 
in the evident kindliness of heart, which, if the uni- 
form tenour of a man’s writings is any index to his 
character, must have distioguisbed him from most 
men living : in a temper, to nil appearance warm, but 
easily conciliated ; and in that which, as it is one of 
the least common, is of all dispositions the most 
attractive, not merely a neglect, but a total foi^t- 
fuiness of all selfish feeling. It is this, indeed, which 
seems to have constituted the most striking feature 
of his character. Other men have been, to judge 
fruiu their writings and their lives, to all appearance, 
as religious, as regular in their devotions, ns diligent 
in the performance of all which the laws of Cod or 
man require from us ; but with Taylor his duty seems 
to have b«‘en a delight, his piety a passion. His faith 
was the more vivid in proportion as his fancy was 
more intensely vigorous } with him the objects of hit 
hope and reverence were scarcely uiiseeu or future ; 
his imagination daily conducted him to diet with 
gods,” and elevated him to the same height atwve 
the world, and the same nearness to Afbble tilings, 
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vhich Milton ascribes to his allegorical ** cherub 
ContemplatioD.” . 

With a miod less accurately disciplined in the 
trammels and harness of the schools -^less deeply 
imbued with ancient learning — less uniformly accus- 
tomed to compare his notions with the dictates of 
elder saints and sages, and submit his novelties to 
the authority and censure of his superiors — such 
ardour of fancy might have led him into dangerous 
errors \ or have estranged him too far from the ac- 
tive duties, the practical wisdom of life, and its dull 
and painful realities: and, on the other hand, his 
logic and learning— his veneration for antiquity and 
precedent— and his monastic notions of obedience 
in matters of faith os well as doctrine — might have 
fettered the energies of a less ardent mind, and 
weighed him down into hn intolerant opposer of all 
unaccustomed truths, and, in bis own practice, a 
so|)erstitious formalist. Happily, however, for him- 
self and the world, Taylor was neither an enthu- 
siast nor a bigot: and, if there are some few of his 
doctrines from which our assent is withheld by the 
dectuons of the church and the language of Suriii- 
ture,— even these (while in themselves they arc 
almost altogether speculative, and such as could 
exercise no mjnrious influence on the essentials of 
liuth or the obligations to holiness,) may be said to 
have a leaniiur to the side of piety, and to have 
their fbundaflRk in a love^for the Deity, and a 
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desire to vindicate his goodness, no less than to 
excite mankind to aspire after greater degrees of 
perfection. 

tlis munificent charity was in part shewn by his 
undertaking, at his own expense, the rebuilding of 
his cathedral. It is also warmly praised by Uust, 
who tells us that, when the great preferments which 
he enjoyed were compared with the small portions 
which he left to his daughters, charity would be 
proved to have been the principal steward of his 
revenues. Yet, his daughters married wealthy 
husbands, and his widow seems to have been well 
provided for. During the latter part of his life he 
was engaged in a law-suit, together with his friend 
IokI ('on way, against colonel Moses Hill, one of 
('loinwell's utUcers, which might have eventually 
greatly lessened his means ; but it seems, from the 
fournais of the Irish House of Lords, to have been 
;diandoned by his opponent. His ecclesiastical 
revenues, therefore, were certainly great; and the 
estate of Mandinam, which bis wife retained fur 
her life, was, of itself, sufficient to keep her above 
poverty*. 

Ill conformity with the same simple and disin- 
terested character which I have ascribed to him, we 
■find him at one time contributing bis eivdeavours 
to frame a grammar for children, at another, com- 
posing prayers and hymns for the yonng and nniii- 

t Nutt (PP.) ’ 
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strocted. ** If*** were his words on one occasion, 
*' you do not choose to fill your boy’s head with 
something, believe me the devil will * !” The same 
tender seems to have made him affable and face> 
tiOBs with bis inferiors in rank and knowledge. 
** It was pleasant,*’ says bis secretary Alcock, ** to 
hear my lord talk with these poor people, the 
friends of Haddock, on the subject of their relation’s 
spectref.” On the whole, we have abundant reason 
fur regret, that so little can now be recovered of the 
private life and daily conversation of one wh<^as 
so accomplished and so much beloved, thd^vc 
catfhot believe him to have been otherwise than 
most amiable. The family book,” and the papers 
and letters preserved by his descendants, might 
have told us much. But these have, to all appear- 
ances, perished ; and the admirers of Jeremy Taylor 
must be content to form their opinion of him almost 
exclusively from a knowledge of his writings. 


Of those writiugs some further account is yet to 
be given ; in which it may be convenient to consider 
them in die same order which has been adopted in 
the present edition, and as arranging themselves 
naturally, .Bccoiding to the aubjects on which they 
treat, into the difibrent deaeriptions of Practical, 
Theological, Casuistic, an^ Devotional. To the 
• SeiMid's Aacedotsi, vol. iL 45, f GlsavUle, p. itO. 
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ftrst of these classes may be referred, The Life of 
Christ;'" the Contemplations on the State of 
Man;*" the ** Holy Living and Holy Dying;'* the 
** Sernmns/" and the posthumous work on ** Chris* 
tian Consolation/’ which will be found in this 
volume. The second will comprise the series be- 
ginning with his ** Episcopacy asserted/" and 
ending witli Ins Dissuasive from Popery.” Under 
the third head may be classed tlie ** Discourse on 
Fri«?iid.ship/" and *• Doctor Dubitantium while the 
last contains all which instrumentally or directly 
refer to dt*votional exercises ; his ** Divine Instita- 
tion of the Office Ministerial;” his ** llulcs ahd 
Advices for the Clergy;” his (iolden Grove/’ and 
I he other tracts which will be found in the last 
V(dume. It is true that, in thf‘ best and highest 
sc nse <»f the term, ail Taylor’s works are iheologi- 
( al ; most of them are distinguished by an acute 
and discriminating application of general principles 
to particular cases and persons ; and there is none 
where he does not occasionally escape from the 
thorns and thistles of conUoversial questions, to 
those practical lessons of holiness, and those aspi- 
rations of heaven-directed feeling, which are the 
pervading and peculiar characteristics of his genius. 
Wtdl. however, there are some of his works less 
practical and less devotional than others; and, of 
those which professedly belong to these classes, 
there arc some where the attention is chiefly drawn 
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to tile duties of the closet or the temple, and others 
where he expatiates through a wider range of holi> 
ness, and discusses with the same fervour, but with 
more diffuseness, the obligations, the duties, the 
charities, and the faith of Christians. 

Such is the Life of Christ, or “ Great Exemplar,” 
— ' a work undertaken, as he himself tells us in his 
Dedication to lord Hatton, with an intention of 
withdrawing the thoughts of men from controverted 
and less important doctrines, to the great and ne- 
cessary rallying points of Christianity, and those 
duties and charities on which all men are agreed, 
bA which all men forget so easily. 

" In pursuance,” he says, “ of this consideration, 
I have chosen to serve the purposes of religion, by 
doing assistance to that part of theology which is 
wholly practical ; that which makes us wiser, there- 
fore, because it makes us better. And truly, my 
lord, it is enough to weary the spiiit of a disputer, 
that he shall argue till he hath lost his voice, and 
his time, and sometimes the question too ; and yet 
no man shall be of his mind more than was before. 
How few turn Lutherans, or Calvinists, or Koman 
Catholics, from the religion either of their country 
or interest! Possibly two or three weak or inte- 
rested, fantastic and easy, prejudicate and effemi- 
nate nnderstandingi^ pass from church to church, 
upon grounds as weak as those from which formerly 
they did dissent f and the same arguments are good 
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or bad, as exterior accidents or interior appetites 
shall determine. I deny not but, for great causes, 
some opinions are to be quitted : but when 1 con- 
mder how few ‘do forsake any, and, when any do, 
oftentimes they choose the wrong side, and they 
that take the righter do it so by contingent^, and 
the advantage is so little, 1 believe that the 
triumphant persons have but small reason to please 
themselves in gaining proselytes, since their pur* 
chase is so small, and as inconsiderable to their 
triumph as it is unprofitable to them, who change 
for the worse or the better, upon unworthy motives. 
In all this there is nothing certain, nothing noble. ^ 
But he that follows the work of Ood, that is, la> 
hours to gain souls, not to a sect and a subdivision, 
but to the Christian religion, that is, to the faith and 
obedience of the Lord Jesus, hath a promise to be 
assisted and rewarded, — and all those that go to 
heaven are the purchase of such undert ^n gs, the 
fruit of such culture and labours; foritm only a 
holy life that lands us there. 

And now, my lord, I have told you my reasons, 

I shall not be ashamed to say, that 1 am weaty anc^ 
toiled with rowing up and down in the seas of 
questions, which the interesHllhf Christendom hate 
commenced, and, in many propositions of whiob I 
am heartily persuaded, 1 am not certain that 1 am 
not deceived; and Ifind that men are most ctmfideni 
el those articles which^they can so tittle ti>at 

p 
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they never made questiona of them. But I am most 
certain that, by living in the religion and fear of 
God, in obedience to the king, in the charities and 
duties of communion with my spiritual guides, in . 
justice and love with all the world in their several 
prt^rtions, I shall not fail of that end which is per> 
feotion of human nature, and which will never be 
obtained by disputing*." 

The work thus introduced and inscribed, is, as it 
professes to be, of a nature entirely practical. It 
discusses no doctrines but those on which almost all 
Christians are agreed, and which necessarily are sug* 

^ gested by the principal events of our Saviour’s his- 
tory. It enters into no critical examination of facts 
or dates, of evidences or various readings. The au- 
tiior does not exeraise his learning and discrimination, 
in explaining those peculimities of ancient or local 
history and manners which, as they are little less 
than absolutely necessary to a competent under- 
standir^ qf writers like those of the New Testament, 
so no author of the present day would omit them in 
a history of our Saviour. He does not even dislin- 
>gujsh between those facts which are recorded by the 
inspircfd historians themselves, and those which re- 
pose Ott uncertain tradition, or on the mere presump- 
tions qf the ancient fathers! but relates, with almost*'' 
the same apparent faith, the saluihtion of the angel to 
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the Virgin Mary; the Syriac prayer attributed to 
Christ at his baptism by St. Pbiloxenes; and the 
prostration of the Egyptian idols> when the infant 
Jesus came into their country. 

Nor does he attempt, in any instance, to reconcile 
the di^rent narrations of the evangelists with each 
other, or to produce a regular and chronological har> 
mony of the Gospel. His work is nothing else than 
a series of devout meditations on the different events 
recorded in the New Testament, as well as on the 
more remarkable traditions which have been psually 
circulated respecting the Divine Author of our reli- 
gion, his earthly parent, and his followers. This is a 
plan far less extensive, less curious, and perhaps less 
rational, than would now be contemplated by any 
eminent divine who should purpose to write a Life of 
Christ. But even a defective plan, in the hands of a 
mighty genius, may be clothed with beauties which 
mere learning and critical acumen could never be- 
stow, and is susceptible of ornaments more rich and 
various than a more regular structure could receive 
with propriety. It is even probable that, as a book 
of devotional instruction for every class and age, the 
Great Exemplar may have gained an impressive and 
edifying interest, by the exclusion of every thing cri- 
tical or antiquarian, and by the maimer in which it 
calls our unmingled attention to the narrative t^tiie 
Gospel, heightened,.^y by those pioiuresqoe and 
poetical accompatments '^hich, like the minatc qrow' 
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mentft of an ancient cathedral, though, eeparately 
taken, some of them might seem out of place, yet 
communicate to the general building the effect of 
beauty the most'luzuriant, the most impresMve, the 
most solemn and sacred. 

Be this as it may, it must be confessed that this 
first popular work of Taylor’s contains many splendid 
moral and jlevotional passages ; that the sermons 
which are introduced into it (for the disquisitions 
whi<^ occur all answer to this description, and might 
be ddivered from the pulpit with so much effect, that 
it is hard to believe that this was not their first des- 
tination,) are imnceived in the same spirit of devout 
and majestic eloquence which pervades his Evumos; 
and that, in the few instances where controversial 
discussion was unavoidable, no writer of the age has 
argued with more acuteness, with more extensive 
‘learning, or so warm and eamesl^a charity. 

^or are these the only merits of the work which 1 
am discussing. I am acquainted with no work of 
Taylor’s (I might say with no work of any author) in 
which more of practical wisdom may* be found, a 
(greater knowledge of the human heart, and a more 
dexterous and touching application, not only of the 
solemn truths of Christianity, but of even the least 
importuit circnmstances related in the life of our 
Savour, to the devdopement of sound prindples of 
action, and to the correction and guidance of our 
deify etmduot. Thuc, in,his pcefiioe, not only the 
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exact conformity of Cbriatianity with right reasdh 
and natural instinct, — its fitness for the present 
wants, as well as the fntnre prospects of man, — and 
the manner in which it confirms, extends, and illns- 
trates the law of nature,— are laid dorm with ad- 
mirable good sense and knowledge of his subject; 
bat many carious and inteiipsting principles of meta- 
physical and politiotfi wisdom will be found inci- 
dentally, and, as if er abmddnti, scattered throagh it, 
which shew the grasp and vigour of the author's 
mind, and that, though his choice confined him to 
those topics which are the immediate sul^ects of 
his profession, there were few, indeed, in the treat- 
ment of which he might not have excelled. At the 
same time, there is none of these incidental topics 
which is not made conducive to the enforcement of 
practical piety and personal holiness. No part of 
his work can ^ read without some fruit of this kind ; 
but, iu the application of general principles to par- 
ticular but important instances of thought and action, 
the " Exhortation to the Imitafion of the life of 
Christ,” — the sermon on the “Duty of Nursing 
Children,”— that on “ Obedience,” — on “ Mortifi- 
cation,” — on “ Baptising.Infant8,” — on Ihe Re- 
ligiOD of Holy Places,”— on " Scandal,” — and on 
“ The Divine Judgments,” are periiaps the most 
remarkable. 

' In some instances, but in a very few, he is not to 
be followed without caution. He had already im- 
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ISlbed th<j|9frrQ{iii^Oli9|:l^ fijiUer expontioA of which 
<ifterwwdB'gaVe. sa muioh concern to some of the 
ta 09 t distlOgaislK^ viejAlinni of die English church, 
OAtlie'wibJeote of original sii^ and the consequences 
of A,dam'8 txansgr^Bsiqtii SoiMhuig of this sort 
may he traced in hia imperfect view of 

the causes of human when he tells os 

that the law of nature, decreed and made 

obligatory, was a sufficient instrument of making 
man happy, that is, in producing the end of his cre- 
ation. But, as Adam had evil discourses and irre- 
gular appetites, before ha fdl, (for they made him 
fall, )-«■ and as the angels, who had no original sm, 
yet they chose evil at tbe<first, when it was v^holly 
arbitrary in them to do so or otherwise ; sadid man. 

' God made man upright, but he sought out many 
inventions.’ Some men,” he eoptinues, ‘‘ were am- 
bitious, and, by inconqietent means, would make 
, their btetbren to be their servants ; some were covet- 
ottSi and would usurp thst which, by an earlier dis- 
dnettOn, bad passed into private possession: and 
then they made new principles, and new discourses, 
sn^ whieb were reawmsMe to their private indirect 
' not to the.pnldtn benefit, and, therefore, 

ytobld:prote.uiineA8onable and mm^ievous to them- 
aelves^t > • 

, ' That Adam must have had a capability of sinning 
befoiie Jie taotnaUy sinned, is demonstrably, if not 
flteAca^ yol, li, p. atxii. 
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evidently true : and it moat, in the same way, tie 
conceded, — if this capability of ofi||ndit^ were all 
which were meant by original sin, — 'that the angels 
also who sinned, must, in their degree, have had it as 
well as Adam. But it is neitiier consonant with 
reason nor with Scripture to assert, that all the evil 
which we find in the world, and in ourselves, either 
was in Adam before the fall, or has been since accn> 
mnlated by the firee, though unhappy choice of his 
different descendants, gradually as they may have 
made the world worse, and added the contagion of 
example and precedent to the ihh^ted imd uniyerBal 
propensity to wickedness. 

The existence of such a propensity in man, and the 
necessity of grace to give us the victory over it, 
Taylor has, in very many passages of his works, and 
in many of this work itself of which we are speaking, 
acknowledged with ipuch dearness and humility. 
And it is strange that he did not perceive, that as 
Adam, at his creation,^ was certainly in a state of 
grace, — and as his descendants, at their respective 
births, are, as confessedly, in a state of corruption, — > 
some change must have taken place in the nature, as 
well as the situation, of mankind ^ and that, though 
neither Adam norths angels were, in the first instance, 
impeccable, it may well be, that, in consequence of 
his fall, we are by nature more inclined to sin than 
either he or they weice. 

The question will he discassed mcne at length in 
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tfno<;ber place. 1 ^ill here only observe^ that in one 
who, like Taylor, confessed, bis own corruption, 
whencesoeirer derived, and placed his whole hope of 
pardon in Christ’s blood, and of sanctification in 
Christ’s Spirit, the error was divested of its malig' 
nity so fiir as it respected himself, though an error 
it certainly was, and, in certain ways of applying 
the princijde, a dangerous one. It is cnrious to see 
how extremes meet. Taylor seems to have been, in 
a great measure, led into his mistake by a horror of 
Calvinism, and an anxiety to avoid ascribing to God 
the apparent iigustfee of cursing all the world for the 
sins of one man. Yet he falls into the highest supra- 
lapsarian Calvinism, by merely throwing a little far* 
ther back the origin of man’s misery, and representing 
him as comingimmediately from the of his Maker 

with the same load of invincible cdMpdon (invinci- 
ble, unless by superadded gca<^e,) which his descend- 
ants, in their present state, carry about with them. 

.Surely; there, is littb d^erence whether we say, 
with ultra Calvinists, diat God created man in 
order dptt he might fall, — or, that he so created him 
tli|t^%be could not help falling. But, if Adam were 
only with a capacify of sinning, but also 
of<iama|c^ng <without sin, he was then, certainly, 
ii^a t>tate Vfhich his<descendant8 do not experience ; 
and t}rere is no event in the history of the world to 
jfiie loss of this state can be assigned, except 
t)ta |^‘oi.Ad«n aldd its ccmsequences. 
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Nor is the justice of Gh>d impugned by tiie suppo- 
sition that privileges which Adam had abused or 
neglected were not continued to his descendants, or 
that the race of men were, thenceforward, put under a 
new regimen of weakness and of repentance ; — the 
weakness receiving sufficient but inferior spiritual 
aids, the repentance rewarded with a blessing beyond 
the utmost which Adam could have hoped fon This 
is the light in which the question has been viewed by 
the English church ; and this, ft might he thought, 
was one which, while it sufficiently establishes the 
dependence of man on his Maker, Sufficiently vindi- 
cates the Creator from being the cause of evil, and 
from desiring that any of his children should perish. 

Another instance in which Taylor has passed from 
a common and dangerous extreme to an opposite 
equally erroneous, is the case of death>bed repent- 
ance, which here, as in a succeeding work, he clogs 
with so many dangers and limitations, as to render it 
but very little less than impossible. It has been, 
indeed, at all times, a vulgar and perilous self-flattery^ 
to apprehend not only that repentance would, after a 
life of sin, be, at any .time when we willed it, within 
our power ; bat that a few expiring lamentations^, 
extorted by the fear of approadung torment, were tOi 
expiate for many years of obstidate'transgressionj,, 
and supply, in the heart of him who is passing to his 
account, that love, that parity, aqd those othM Chris- 
tian graces, without which even ^ven iMIl'wouhl 
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be a place of misery. It is even probable that the 
author may have been disgusted in those days, as he 
urould have been in these of almost e(;[ual enthusiasm, 
urith the spectacle of criminals advancing triumph- 
antly to their scaffold, and looking forward to a death, 
which they bad brought on themselves by their 
crimes, with the same exultation as a martyr might 
embrace his stake ; the same expressed and boasted 
assurance of bli8s> as if the dery chariot of the prophet 
were visibly waiting to receive them. Of the harm 
which may be done to the dying by such indiscrimi- 
nate comfort — of the harm which the living will, in 
all probability, receive from such exaggerated state- 
ments — I am fully and mournfully sensible. But to 
calculate, as Taylor does, the time which is required 
for the acquisition of graces, which God may, if he 
pleases, at once communicatb;— to require the ex- 
pression jof outward and lodg-continued actions, as 
in all instances equally necessary to confirm the 
inward feeling in His eyes by whom that feeling itself 
may be inspired; —is to make the narrow gate of 
salvation narrower than God has made it, and, in our 
anuiety for the holiness of men in health, to seal up 
in despair the sick soul that might otherwise have 
burst its bondage. There may, it should be recol- 
lected, even oh a death-bed, and in a very short space 
of time, be the opportunity of rendering God accept- 
-able setvfee, and bringing forth, though amid dark- 
ness had Jterror, the fruits of repentance. We may 
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have time for prayer ; we may bare time for confes- 
sion ; for forgiveness of our enemies ; for patience ; 
for resignation : perhaps for restitution. We may 
have time for some of these, for the rest we may have 
a tlen're;— and for all of these, we know, in one 
illustnous instance, the penitent thief had not time 
or opportunity. The danger which there always 
must be, that in sickness we should neither have 
opportunity nor spiritual power to turn to God-— the 
chance that our heads may be light, or our hearts 
hardened, when the day of sorrow comes on us — are 
terrors sufficiently great to lead every man Who is not 
insensible of danger, to employ, to the best of his 
power, the day of salvation while it shmes ; as well 
knowing that, whetiior otAm are called effectually in 
the eleventh hour or not, the time at which he is last 
called must be the eleventh hour to Mm. Still, how- 
ever, the manner in whieh'Taylor has painted the 
dangers of a sinner’s death*’bed, displays no ordinary 
pencil ; and the colours (dismal as they are, and, in 
some instances, overcharged,) iCre marked, on the 
whole, with so much tmth, that I could wish some 
of his (rightful legends published in a popular foon 
as an anridote to those edifying deaths which am 
now in almost daUy cirenlatioh*. 

These are the only partiotdars of importance whi^ 

* On Repentance/^ vol. Hr. pp. 4S8. ^ On 

vqK 111 * pp* 349y 3589 
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occur to me, in which this great and good man has, 
in the work now before Us, departed from the usual 
sense of the church and the general analogy of Scrip- 
ture. There are other, but, in comparison, very 
trifling points, on which he has pronounced with too 
much haste or positiveness. In his Discourse on 
Repentance*, he takes it for granted that the angels 
who sinned had never any room for repentance, — 
that ** their first act of volition was their whole capa- 
city of a blissful or a miserable eternity : they made 
their own sentence when they made their first elec- 
tion.” This he had learned from the schoolmen, 
who, apprehending that the production of the angels 
must have taken place on the same day with the 
creation of the heavenly bodies, were perplexed how 
else to find sufficient time for the apostacy of Satan, 
between the commencement of his being and his 
successful temptation of the womanf; and thought 
the opinion, ptohabiliorem et sanctiorem, quod 
statim post prioolum instans sum creationis, diabolus 
peccaverit.” But Taylor has, in this instance, ex- 
pressed himself with more positiveness than Aquinas ; 
and we surely know too little of the angelic natare 
and history, to assume any facts concerning either 
which are not clearly revealed in Scripture. That 
there are angels, and that come of them have not 

• V<d, ii. p. 899, 

t Thom. Aqotnst. Sununa. ImaPan. Quest. Uiti.art.6. p. 118. 
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kept their first estate, we know, for^it has been made 
known to us. But wherein their fault consisted, or 
how long they had previoudy remained in glory and 
innocency, as Qod has not told ns, it is useless to 
^uess ; and worse than useless to ground an argu- 
ment on our conjectures. 

In another opinion, which he elsewhere, in different 
passages of his works, repeats, he has fallen into the 
same mistake with Warburton. He tells us, that 
Balaam, when he prayed to die the death of the 
righteous, bad only respect to length of days and 
toanquillity of mind, the promise of a life after death 
being hidden from the age in whidi he lived*. 
Without entering into such a discussion, it is enough 
to say, that Michaelis has shewn that the writings of 
Moses contain abundant proofs that the immortality 
of the soul was familiarly known to his contem- 
poraries 

There is some grave trifling in vol. ii. p. 72, about 
the letters of Jehovah's name, which he had from 
the Cabbalists. If he designed it as a poeti<»l orna- 
ment, it savours of the taste of the time : if as an 

» ¥ 

argument or illustration, it rests on too weak authi^*, 
rity to be good for any thing. Iqi all his works, he' 
is fond of alluding to historical incidents, often with 
an adnurable oratorical effect, ihongh the stories 

• Vol. ih. 151. ^ 

t Michaelis, Argumenta Immortalitatis Aaimar^pn^ex Mose 
collecta. 
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alleged may be no moje .than idle legends. Here, 
however, he has twice quoted, as horn Scripture, 
though without naming the place, a story of 23,000 
Assyrians destroyed in one night for fornication, 
which,. 1 confess, 1 never met with in Scripture or 
elsewhere*. But these are trifling blemishes in a 
work of so great length, of so distinguished beauty, 
usefulness, and learning, in which he has nobly 
fulfilled the purpose expressed in his preface, ** To 
advance the necessity, and to declare the manner 
and parts of a good life. 1 have followed (^con- 
tinues) the design of Scripture, and have givfl^ilk 
for babes, and for stronger men stronger'^pieat; 
and in all I hqye despised my own repu&tion, 
by so striving to make it useful, that I w^s less 
careful to make it strict in retired senses, and em- 
bossed with unnecessary but graceful ornaments. I 
pray God, this may go forth into a blessing to all 
that shall use it, and reflect blessings upon me all 
the way, that my spark may grow greater by kind- 
ling my^ brother's taper, and God may be glorified in 
us both. If the reader shall receive no benefit, yet 
I iqisiided him one, and I have laboured in order to 
it } and 1 shall receive a great recompense for that 
ioientlon> if he shall please to say this prayer 
for me, ' That while I have preached to others, 1 
may not become a castawayt !” 


* Vol. ti. p. 34.— vot. HI, p. 333. t »■ p. Win. 
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In the Literary Life of the Reveretid John Ser- 
jeant, written by himself,” inserted in the Eotnaa 
Catholic Miscehany entitled the " Catholicon,” vol. iii* 
the “ Great Exemplar” is said to be a mere trans- 
lation of the life of Christ by Lndolpbus de Sax- 
onia*. The assertion, however, is entirely groundr 
less ; so much so, that, Sxcept in the ciroamstance 
that both authors hitennix prayers and moral reflec- 
tions with their narrative, it is scarcely possible to 
find two books written on any one subjeet, which 
have so few coincidences of arrangement, sentiment, 
or expression. The merits of the works of Ludol- 
pUlfs, which, as a pious, useful, and practical treatise, 
I am very far from undervaluing, are of a nature 
entirely different from those of the Great Exemplar. 
Ludolphus, (as was necessary in an author who wrote 
for those by whom the Scriptures themselTes were 
kttie known or studied,) gives^ a long and minute 
detail of almost every word and action of our Lord; 
— appending to each a string of moral and religious 
observations, extracted, diiafly verbatim, hK^m the 
Fathers, Taylor pass^ rapidly over the greater 
part of this detail ; but expands, from time to time, 
into long and eloquent discourses on the more re<> 
markable actions and doctrines of our Lord, to 

* “ Vita JeSus Cfaristi AajAwbptoritNostr!, ex SledCIlis IBvfcii* 
geiicu, et approbatis ab Ijl^ia l^estoribiie, aedule per Lwlel- 
pham de Sidonia, coUecti^” — ISQO. 
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which hbl rival offers nothiog ccHrreapofident. iSte 
aiyle of riie one is usually plain and^simple, though 
his pf9yen are, many of them, conceived in a pleas- 
ing dad felrvent stnun of piety. That of the other 
luzuriatM in a riohne ssof imagery and a grandi- 
loquence of enpressiott, which breathe, > in every 
'aentence/'ihe vital and essential spirit of poetry. 
1%e reading of Taylor was so excunive that it is, 
indeed) meat probable that he was not unacquainted 
with the work of Ludolphus, and it is possible that, 
form it the oudine and first conception of his otrn 
book may have been taken. But more than this 
■a /Comparison of the two Lives forbids'us to alfow, 
nnd fbr even this, so for as I am aware, there 
is ho internal evidence whatever. in the work of 
Teylor. 

I have already su^Sted the probability which 
-then i^ (hbt the etdensive popularity of the Great 
£xeinpfori*'pKt^biced the ** Holy living,” and the 
'*'.Hc(ly Dyh^i” workp which were, in like manner, 
/demoted lo the promotion of practical holiness, and 
taldch, with the exception of some Sermons, were 
next ir^Sttccession of his published labours. 

. '’Bqtii ere deviated to the earl -of Carbery, the 
ifitst'inn i^ndid description of'thb.nu8erie8 of the 
time, apd fob du^ of a good uaietMlope mise- 
ries.. This dedication ccnclfid^ with five rules for 
the appUoation of oa$Lij^'' which follow, so 

80 'aocurate a knori- 
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ledge of the dispositiiNU and dangers of mankind, 
that they cannot be top firmly imprinted in the 
memory of a Christian. 

" 1. They that will, with profit, make use of the 
proper instruments of virtue, must so live as if they 
were always under the physician’s hand. For the 
counsels of religion are not to be applied to the dis- 
tempers, of the soul, as men used to take hellebore; 
but they must dwell together with the spirit of a 
man, and be twisted about his understanding for 
ever: they must be used like nourishment, that is; 
by a daily care and meditation — not like a single 
medicine, and upon the actual pressure of a present 
necessity. For counsels and wise discourses, applied 
to an actual distemper, at the best are but like 
strong smells to an epileptic person; sometimes 
they may raise him up, but they never cure hhn. 
The following rules, if they be made familiar to our 
natures and the thoughts of every day, may make vir- 
tue and religion become easy and habitual ; but, when 
the temptation is present, and hath already seized 
upon some portion of our consent, we are not so ^t 
to be counselled ; and we find no gust or relish in 
the precept; the lessons are the same, but the in- 
strument is unstrung or out of tone. 

“ 2. In using the instruments of virtue, we must 
be curious to distinguish instruments from duties, 
''and prudent adyices from necessary injunctions; 
and if by any other meai^ the duty can be secured. 
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let there be no scruples stirred concerning any other 
helps : only, if they can, in that case, strengthen and 
secure the duty or help towards perseverance, let 
them serve in that station in which they can be 
placed. For there are some persons, in whom the 
Spirit of God hath breathed so bright a flame of 
love, that they do all their acts of virtue by perfect 
choice and without objection ; and their, zeal is 
warmer than that it will be allayed by temptation : 
and to such persons mortification by philosophical 
instruments, as fasting, sackcloth, and other rude- 
nesses to the body, is wholly useless : it is always 
a more uncertain means to acquire any virtue or 
secure any duty ; and if love hath filled all the 
corners of our soul, he alone is able to all the work 
of God. 

** 3. Be not nice in stating the obligations of reli- 
gion; but, where the duty is necessary and the 
means very reasonable in itself, dispute not too 
busily whether,' in all circumstances, it can fit thy 
particular; but, * super totam materiam,* upon the 
whole, make use of it. For it is a good sign of a 
great religion, and no imprudence, when we have 
sufficiently considered the substance of aflairs, then 
to be easy, humble, obedient, apt and credulous in 
the circumstances, which are appointed to us, in 
particular, by pur spiritual guides, or, in general, by 
all wise men in cases not unlike.. He that gives 
alms, does best not always,to consider the minutes 
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and strict measaicB of his ability, IwttO'gMre iiraely, 
incuriottsly, and abundantly. A man most not weigh 
grains in the accounts of his tepentance ; bnt for a 
great sin have a great sorrow and a grt^t severity, 
and in this take the «»dinafy adsdoea, though, it may be, 
a less rigour might not be insnffieieiri. AMfiSoSuteuw, 
or arithmetical measures, especially of our own«pro> 
portioning, are but arguments of want of love and of 
firowardness in religion : or else are instruments of 
scruple, and then beoomo dangerous. User the rule 
heartily attd enough, and there will be no harm in 
the error, if any should happen. 

" 4. If thott intendest heavtily to- serve God, and 
avoid sin in any one instance, refhse not the hardest 
and most severe advice that is prescribed in order to' 
it, though possibly it be a stranger to theej for, 
whatsoever it be, onstom wtU make it easy. 

“ 5. When many instruments for the obtaining 
any virtue or restraining any vice are prt^unded, 
observe which of them best fits thy person or the 
circumstances of thy need, and use it rather than rite 
other ; that by this means thou mayest be engaged 
to watch, and use spiritual arts and observation 
about riiy soul. Goneeming the managing of which, 
as the interest is greater, so rim necessities are 
more, and the oases mote intricate, and the accidents 
and dangers greater and more importunate ; and ritere 
is greater skill requued than in the securing tM estate, 
or restoring health to sm infirm body, i wish all 
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men in ihe woild did heartily believe so much of this 
as is true : it would very much help to do the work 
of God*.” 

The Holy Living is divided into four chapters : in 
the first of which he discusses the instrumental 
means of holiness, such as — care of our time, purity 
of intention, and a sense of the Divine presence ; and 
gives rules for producing and preserving all these 
habits in our hearts and behaviour, of which those 
for the improvement of time are perhaps the most 
useful and practical. 

The second chapter treats of Christian sobriety; 
which he divides into the five heads of Temperance, 
Chastity, Humility, Modesty, and Contentment, — ' 
and defines in general to be '‘an using severity, de- 
nial and frustration of our appetite, when it glows 
unreasonable in any of these instancesf.” He intro- 
duces the discussion of these different topics with 
some observations on voluptuousness according to 
this general definition, and with rules for subduing 
our natural tendency towards it, which will well re- 
ward the reader, and which, for the general reader, 
are perhaps better adapted than the remedies which 
follow for specific and grosser vices. In all cases, 
his rule* for avoiding sin, when not too scrupulous 
and ascetic for practice, and therefore less likely to 
do good than if they were less efficacious but more 
attainable means of holiness, are better than the ar- 
• Vol. iiL pp. 7, 8, 9. . t Page 56. 
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guments which he t»es agaiikst eAch sin in order*’ 
But of all his rules, the Acts and Offices of Humi- 
lity” are, perhaps, the most impressive, — the most 
effectual,— the most sensible and rational, — the 
most applicable to the temptations and necessities 
of every man. 

The third ^l^er is devoted to the disouSsidn of 
Christian justice, defined as cither commutative or 
distributive, and divided into the several heads ’ of, 
1. '* Obedience,” as due from inferiors to supe- 
riors; — 2. Provision,” or Protecting Care, from 
Sovereigns, Judges, Parents, Masters, Guardians; 
— 3. Negociation or Contmcts ; — 4. Restitu- 
tion, which he defines as "that part of justice 
to which a man is obliged by a precedent con- 
tract or a foregoing fault, his own act or 
■diioUier man’s, either with or without his will.*” 
llis rules in this part of his work are admirable. 
They are casuistry in its highest and noblest sense ; 
in which nothing is overstrained, nothing extenuated, 
and (so far as general principles and the compass of 
a short chapter can reach) nothing unprovided for; 
inasmuch as, even where neither the obligations of 
default nor contract can extend, he has specified the 
no less strong and yet holier obligation of gratitude. 

The fourth chapter treats of the Duties of -‘Reli- 
,gion, under the faea'ds of its intarml and external ixr 
tions. ■ The former are Faith, Hope, and Love; to 
^ • Page 166. 
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hiftAOCowi^.of which is Added an admirable digres* 
sionAia Zeal. 

*'* Xhe sum’ll jtbig : ^at zeal is not a direct duty, 
no where commanded ibr itself, and is nothing but a 
fotwaniaess in the choumstanees of another duty, 
and therefore is then only acceptable, when it ad* 
vanoes the lore of God an^'our neighbours. That 
zeal is only' safe, only acceptable, which increases 
^htudty direoHy : and because love to our neighbour ' 
and obedience to God are the two great portions of 
charity, we must never account our zeal to be good 
but as it advjances both these, if it be in a matter 
that relates to both; or severally, if it relates seve- 
rally. St. Paul’s zeal was ezpiessed in preaching 
without any offerings or stipend, in travelling, in 
spending and being spent for his flock, in suffering, 
hi being willing to' be accursed, for love of the people 
pf God and his countrymen. Let our zeal be as 
great ashis was, so it be in affections to others, but 
pot at all in angers agsdnst them. In the first there 
is no danger, in the second there is no safety. In 
brief, let your zeal''(if it most be expressed in anger) 
be fdways more severe against yourself than your 
nei^bours*.” 

The4atAtpal Sictioiis of religion Taylpr defines to 
be,’* 1„ Beading and besongflie word pfGod; — 2. 
Pasting nod coii^real austewtieft; — 3. Feasting, or^ 
keeping'dagra of public joyand thanksgiving.” Ooall 
Pagt COS. 
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these his obseryafiQnsare.distiQgoisbedhy sound good 
sense and earnest piety. lEven on fasting, — a dnty 

now SO much neglected^ and to disquisitions on 
which so few will tnm with any othsr feelii^ than 
cariosity,,-— the reasonableness of his rules will strike 
many who, from, carelessness orthe habits of the age, 
are negligent of, or averse to, a practice sanctioned 
by the constitution of our nature ; the experienee of 
ages; the injunction of all Christian churches; dm 
example of all the good men of former times, of the 
apostles, and of the. Son of Qod*. 

He grounds the sanctity of the Lord’s day^ hot on 
a divine commandment, as was the case with the 
Jewish sabbath, (for this «ommandment he conceives 
to have had respect to that day and that nation 
only,) but on the great duty for which l^he fourth 
commandment provides, of confessing on all occa- 
sions God to be the Maker of heaven and earth, and 
on the institution of the apostles tiiat the first day 
in the week should be set apart for doing this in 
solemn assemblies. < The same opinion he afterwards 
expressed more at large in his Ductor Dubitantiumf. 
It seems toJhave been also the opinion of Laud, of 
Luther, of Calvin, of Spencer, hnd of almost all the 
early fathers, who agree in representing the fourth 

* See Ductor Unbitantium. On the interpretatuMi aUd ob^s- 
don of the Laws of.'Jesus Christ, vol. xiii. p.- 11. 

t Of the Christian Law, vol. xii. p. 419. 
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commaadaaent as of temporary obligation only, aiid 
as merdy np^ying jto Christians in a spiritual sense ; 
as' 'incnlcatipg' a->4eYotibn of ourselres to God’s 
eervife on all 'proper opportunitiea, and that rest 
lirMu wprldly - cares, of which, to the Jews, the 
sabbath was typical^. That the authority and ex« 
ample of the apostles, the nniform. tradition of the 
church, th<a reasonableness of the practice abstract* 
e^y considered, the necessities of men, and the pre* 
cedent of God’s corresponding ordinance under the 
old law, are sufficient reasons for keeping the Lord’s 
day holy, the great, men whom I have cited were far 
indeed from doubting. Whether their view of the 
subject be more correct then that which makes the 
fourth conunandment, in its literal meaning, a part 
of the moral and universal law, this is not die place 
for examining. They who apprehend that the sane* 
tity of Sunday will be endangered by a contrary 
opinion, may read what Tajrlor himself says on the 
subject The Jews,” he observes, “ had a divine 
commitment for their day, which we have not for 
ours ; but we have aiany commandments to do all 
that honour to God whi^ was intended in the fourth 
Qommandment; and the apostles appointed the first 


* Laud, Troubles aud Trial, p. 345. Luther, Auslegung der X. 
Oabothen, Op. Lipe. tom. iii. pp. 64S.643. Calvin, Instit. lib. ii. , 
c. viii. Met. 31, et eeq. Op. Amstel. tom. ix. p. 99. Spencer dc 
Leg. Uebraw. lib. i. e.'v. pp. 83, 94. 
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day of Uie week for doing it in solemn Sisent^^s*. 
Upon the Lord's day, we must abstain fromall servile 
and laborious works, except such which ate mstters 
of necessity, of commlgil life, or of great charity ; f(» 
these are permitted by that anthoiity whibh hath 
separated the day for holy uses. Ute sabbath of the 
Jews, though consisting principally in rest, and esta- 
blished by Ood, did yield to these. * And therefore, 
this is to be enlai^ed in the Qospd, .whose Sabbath 
or rest is but a circumstance, and accessary to 'the 
principal and spiritual duties. Upon the Christian 
sabbath necessity is to be served first; theaeharity; 
and then religion ; for this is to give place to charity 
in great instances, and the second to the first in all : 
and in all cases, God is to be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth.” 

His observations on prayer, and incidentally, on 
vows; those on alms, together with the remedies 
which he suggests for the great causes of an unmer- 
ciful and uncharitable spirit, envy, anger and covet- 
ousness ; bis canons of repentance, and his directions 
for receiving the sacrament, — are all equally devout, 
eloquent, and sensible. But 1 will not select, where 
air may be read with advantage, and can^ardly be 
read without admiration. To clothe virtue in its 
most picturesque and attractive colouring ; to enforce 
with all the terrors of the divine law, ita easential 


* Holy Lirin^ volt iv. pp. 9H, 9iS. 
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pblij^tioos i, {iqd to ^tinguish, in almpst evniy ia- 
«t&qcB mpRt •accessfolly, between what is prinjent 
and what is necessary ; 4rhat may fitly be done, and 
what cannot be safely left yndone,— rthis is the tn* 
ttxnph o^a Ohristtan moralist; and this Jeremy 
T^lor has, in a great degree, achieved in his dis« 
^ourse on Holy Living. 

Each chapter i» followed by a series of prayers, 
adapted to those temptations or duties which have 
'been disovissed in it. Of these prayers the merit is 
an a great measure proved by their popularity ; a po- 
jiularity, perhaps,* little less than that which our 
beautiful Liturgy itself has obtained among Chria- 
tians. Almost all of them contain passages of ge- 
nuine poetry and eloquence; and all are pervaded by 
a tenderness and pathos of earnest piety, which must 
have proceeded from the feeling which they express, 
and winch few persons ever read without finding it 
in some degree contagious. 

But I must confess that 1 like those prayers the 
best which have the fewest of Taylor’s peculiar or- 
paments ; of those rhetorical arguments which are 
never so little in their place as when addressing the 
Jklost High;— -that accumulation of circumstances, 
dlniiihose sentences, almost endless, which distract 
attention when it ought to be concentrated, and 
compel us to take breath in the midst of our most 
earnest aspirations. My meaning will be plain to' 
those who compare Ins four collects, "for subjects 
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when their Iftod is oveiAnm by barbwous and Wicked 
people,** with the few and shsple, yet majestio wordn 
of the ptayer in our church service ** in time of vrar 
and troubles;” or his " Act of ContriUon prepare*- 
tory to the sacrament, with the' General 'Oojathsflion, 
which is appointed for that occasion** 

But the want of taste is still greater when, in a 
solemn address of the penitent to his Redeemer, the 
sufferings of that Redeemer ate enusserated at full 
length, and with circumstances added which test on 
no authentic history or probalde tradition* When 
we entreat Christ to have mercy on us, by bU 
agony and bloody sweat, by his cross mid passion,” 
—•we both quicken our own devotional feelings by 
the mention of what he has done for us, and we 
plead with him, in behalf of our requests, considera- 
tions which we know to be prevailing. But where 
do we learn that the garden of Qethsemane was “set 
with nothing but briers and thorsu:/’ that onr Lord was 
drenched'* by bis enemies in the brook Cedron ; 
that be was “ tormented with a tabkt, stuck with naib, 
at the fringes of his garment,” that his cross, **^being s/H 
in a hollowness of the earth, did, in the fall, render his 
wounds under T* Surely such legends, borrowed from 
the ** stations” of the Christians in the middle ages, 
and without any authority of Scripture or antiquity, 
are altogether unfit to be spo|tris to Him who is not 
to be flattered by exaggemted representarions of 
* I\>. 173,800. 
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what he has himself done suffered ; and whose 
revealed ai^ authentic sufferings and patience were 
too great and too glorious to need the improvements 
of hnman fancy*. In all his Devotions, indeed, 
Taylor seems to have taken St. Augustine as his 
model, rather than our own or the elder liturgies ; 
and both have erred in transferring to prayer those 
ornaments which might, some of them, be not im- 
proper in n sermon. But tflio can wonder that it 
should be no easy task for man to find fit woidS to 
commune with the Almighty ? What gpreateij$||aiie 
oonld Taylor have himself desired tbdn that^ id fitH- 
ing short of Ae excellencies of our Common Prayer, 
he has fallen short of that only ? 

The " Holy Dying” is introduced by a Dedication, 
also to loiti Carbery, in which the author, in a strain 
of touching eloquence, recommends his work to his 
patron as that which, in manuscript, had been seen 
and approved by the deceased object of his dearest 
affections. ** I am treating your Imrdship as a Roman 
gentleman did St. Augustine and bis mother; I shall 
entertain you in a ohamel4iouse, and carry your me- 
ditations jiwhile into 'the chambers of death.” 

lord, it is your dear lady’s anniversary, and 
^e deserved the biggest honour, and the longest 
memory, and the fairest monument, and the most 
solemn mounting: and, in order to it, give me leave, 
my lord, to cover her hearse with these following 
Pp. 300, <301. 
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sheets. This book was^ intended* first* to minister 
to her piety ; and she desired all good people should 
partake of the advantages which are here recorded* 
She knew how to live rarely well* and she deinred to 
know how to die, and God taught her by Oh expe> 
riment.”-— “ My lord, both your lordship.and my- 
self have lately seen and felt such sorrow dC death, 
and such sad departure of dearest friends, t^ it is 
more than high tim4^e should think ouraelvee 
nearly concerned in the accidents. Death has confie 
so near to you, as to fetch a pottiott from yout^ very 
heart : and now you cannot choose Imt dig your own 
grave, and place your coffin in your eye, when the 
angel hath dressed your scene of sorrow and medi- 
tation with so particular and so near amobject ; and, 
therefore, as it is my duty, 1 am conle to minister to 
your sorrows, that they may turn into virtues' and adr 
vantages.” . 

The remainder of the Address is occupied in an 
exposition of the principles and motives of bis un- 
dertaking : in which, .as ipight be expected fiom his 
known opinions, he enlarges on the vanity or uncerr 
tainty of a late and sick-bed repentance; the idle 
folly of the extreme unction of the Romish cburob ; 
and the unauthorised, as he esteems it, and unpro- 
fitable, though extremely ancient practice, of prayers 
for the departed spirit. In some of his assertions, 
more particularly on the first of these topics, fie 
here, as elsewhere, is^ perhaps, too Strict and un- 
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eemprotnisiog. Yet the ceutioni which he fonnde, 
in on these doctrines, is one which may well 
riogle in the ears of those that live carelessly ,-~aad 
ihit nne' of > which the truth is shewn by very many 
considerations of undoubted and awlhl certainty. 
**'Mf lord ; it is a great aft to die well, and to be 
leSined by nien in healtht by them that can discourse 
and 4^uder ; by,! those whose understanding and 
acts o^ reason are not alktadikth fear or pains : and, 
ae the greatest part of death is passed by the pre- 
ceding years of our life, so also, in those years, are 
the greatest preparations to it ; and he that prepares 
not for death before his last sickness, is like hisathat 
begins to study philosophy when he is going to dia. 
pute publicly in die faculty.”——'* i^nd, therefore,*^ 
'X.r" it is intended, by the necessity of affairs^ that 
the precepts of dying well be part of the studies of 
them that are in health, and the days of discourse 
and understanding, which, in this case, hath an- 
odmf degret of necessity superadded ; because, in 
other notices, an imperfoot study may be supplied 
byftAcqnent exercise and renewed experience; here, 
ifyiO practise imperfilctly ouee, we shall never re- 
cwm the error*.” 

i 

The Vrork itself is divided into seven chapters. 
The consists of ” General Considerations pre- 
paratoi^'tOW Holy and Blessed Death,”— as of the 
Cnni^ and'^ortness of man’s life, acknowledge 

veil. iv. ceexis. ceexs. 
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of tyhich shotild induce'us to aiiake "timely preparav 
tion for quitting it ; — of the means and opportune 
ties which God has given ns for this work> and 
which, if duly employed, ^11 take off all ohjectiori 
that our lives are too short for our necessary prepa- 
ration: and the miseries of man’s life in this world, 
which sliould' induce us to depart from it gladly. 
The second recommends “ a general preparation for 
a blessed death, by wly of exercise;” 1. by always 
looking for death; 2. by daily providing for it ; .and 
by, 3. a “ life severe, holy, ahid under the discipline 
of the cross, under the conduct of prudence and ob- 
servation ; a life of warfare and sober counsels, la* 
hour, and watchfulness;” In applying these precepts 
to particulars, he recommends, 1. a daily self-ex- 
amination ; *2. a lifelong and constant charity. And, 
to encourage men to endure the burden and uneasi- 
ness of the first of these, he remarks, “ that we had 
better bear the burdeh of the Lord, than the burden 
of a base Snd polluted conscience,” — thab” religion 
cannot be so great a trouble as a guilty soul; and 
whatsoever trouble may or can be fancied in this or 
any other action -of religion, it is only to inexperi- 
enced persons.” But, he proceeds ,^ — “ to examine 
our lives will be no trouble, if we do not intricate it 
with business of the world, and the labyrinths of 
care and impertinentadairs.”— V He that covets many 
things greedily, and snatches at. high ^ings ambiti- 
ously, that despises bisaneighbour proudly, and bears 
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m» ctosMs peeviihl^, or Us prosperity impotenriy 
endpassionat^y; be thptis prodigal of bis precious 
time^Riidis tenacious and retentire of evil purposes, 
is potB ma# disposed 40 Ibis exercise j^Jbe bath rea- 
epn to be aftaid of bis own memory, and to dash 
"bis gtasS in pieces, because it must needs represent 
to bis eyes au' intolerable deformity.”-—" In the in- 
terim they are inipttli||t of being examined, as a 
leper is of a combp andare greedy of the world, as 
ohildten of raw fruit; and they hate a severe reproof 
M they do thorns in their bed ; and they love to lay 
aside religion, as a drunkm person does to foi^t his 
sorrow ; and aH the way they dream of fine things, 
and tbmr dreams prove contrary, and become the 
falerojglypbics of an eternal sorrow/’-r'* To be cozened 
in maUng judgments concerning our final condition, 
is axtrsmely easy ; but, if we be cozened, we are in- 
finitety t^rable*.” 

Bis observations on charity, " with its twin daugh- 
ters, btma and forgiveness,” are abundantly beanti- 
folapil sebsiUo; and he winds up the second chap* 
tfenwidta desolation, in the highest stitbn of poetry, 
(•oibewhat too poetical, perhaps, for a religions and 
treatise,) of tyc different deaths of die good 
fuod^ w^dked man; in which the natural terrors of the 
one ibid- the natural hopes of the odimr, are height- 
ened and prolonged, beyond the veil of mortality, 
into^the regions where, (as some of those legends 
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have told, with which the studies of Taylor were 
familiar,) the soul becomes the object of contest 
between angels and devils. The picture is magnifi- 
cent ; but he himself seems sensible that such spe- 
culations may be pursued too far, when he winds it 
up with the following caution. “ Fearful, and for- 
midable to unholy persons, is the first meeting with 
spirits in their separation. ,But the victory which 
holy souls receive by the mercies of Jesus .Christ 
and the conduct of angels, is a joy that we must 
not understand till we feel it: and y^t such which by 
an early and persevering piety we may, secure : but 
let us inquire after it no further, because it is se- 
cret*!" - 

In the next chapter he prescribes remedies against 
impatience in sickness, and against an immoderate 
fear of death, and adds some general rules to make 
sickness safe and holy, more particularly by conti- 
nuance in prayer, and by an infinite solicitude that 
we " at no hand commit a deliberate sin, or retain 
any afiection to the old.”——" They were sad de- 
partures when Tigellinus, Cornelius Gallus, the prae- 
tor ; Lewis, the son of Gonzaga, duke of Mantua ; 
Ladislaus, king of Naples: Speusij;)pos ; Giadietius 
of Geneva, and one of the«popes,,died in ‘the for- 
bidden embraces of abused women ; or if Job had 
cursed God.and so died : or when a man down 
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in de»psdr, and in ihe accusation and calumny of the 
divine mercy ; they mqke their night sad, and stormy, 
and eternal. When Herod began to sink with the 
shameful torment of his bowels, and felt the grave 
open under him, he imprisoned the nobles of l|is 
kingdom, and commanded his sister that they should 
be a sacrifice to his departing ghost *. This was an 
^ess fit only for snt^ persons who meant to dwell 
with devils to eternal ages ; and that man is hugely 
in love with sin, who cannot forbear, in the week of 
the assizes, and when himself stands at the bar of 
scrutiny, and’ prepared for his final, never to be re* 
versed sentence. He dies suddenly to the worse se§^ 
and event of sudden death, who so manages his nd£> 
ness, that even that state shall not be innocent.’* 

The fourth chapter is occupied with'i^s for the 
practice of the graces proper to a state of sickness ; 
of patience, of faith, of repentance, of justice, and of 
charity. The last treats on the urgent necessity and 
best manner of visiting the sick by the ministers of 
religion ; and he concludes his subject with the duties 
bf those who survive, as to the execution of the will 
of their departed friends, and the moderation and 
decency of their funerals. 

On the wholejtmay be said, that the ' Holy Dy* 
ing,’ invpoint of compoOition, and in the> display of 
the ehajasideristio beauties offaylor’a style hnd Ian* 
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gaa:^, exceeds the * Holy Living.* The subject ad« 
mitted of, and, indeed, invited him to a greater .p** 
dulgence in those touching and tender visioms of af> 
feetion, of natmul images, and^pf supernatutal Uspi’ > 
rations which were familiar to his mind,BBd were apt 
to intrude unhidden. As a practical work, its use 
may be, perhaps, less obvious and less extensive than 
its companion ; for a sick-bed it is too long, and, 
when men ar# in health, they re&d it, are delighted^ 
and lay it down again. But, as a manual and direc- 
tory for those whose office it is to converse with the 
sick and dying, its uses are manifold, and its import- 
ance only to be estimated by those who have them- 
selves given some portion of their thcUigbts and their 
time to this most interesting, most charitable, and, 
when rightly mam^ed, this most edifying and in- 
structive duty of Christiaa morality. And it may 
often happen, perbapB it often has happened, that 
men, who have-read it for its beauties, have been im- 
pressed by the lessons it conv^s ; and, hy beginning 
with the 'Holy Dying’ of Taylor, have been led to 
study his t Holy Living ’ with more advantage. It is 
remarkable, that, though its genwal style is more 
than usually popticai*,even for its author, Uie piifyers 
subjoined to the differeht chapters are less so i)wn 
those either p the ' Holy Living,’ or the ' Grewt Ex- 
emplar.* Parhapi he had been told of that whkdi 
was the main fault in his devotional writings. Per- 
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haps the solemDi^ of the subject impressed him too 
deeply to allow his fanisy to luxuriate as on former 
occasions. 

tlie same class yrith the wopka now described, 
,l|nt to a wmy inferior standard of taste and elo- 
quence, must be referred ^e ** Contemplations of 
the State of Man,” and the treatise on Christian 
Consolation.” Both these were posthumous works; 
both are ascribed to Taylor on unquestionable au- 
iho^ty; both have some passages conceived and 
expressed io his peculiar style, and the opinions 
delivered in bothAre so conformable to those oj^is 
acknowledged wqrks, that there can be little d<^t 
of his being thd author. The former, however, is 
one which, in jts present stat§, he would hardly have 
sent out to the world. It is marked, indeed^ through- 
out, with genuine and characteristic piety. It dis- 
plays, even more os^ntatiously than Taylor was ac- 
customed to do, — a strange and almost boundless 
familiarity with all kinds of reading, from the fathers 
and the schoolmen down to the voyages of the Buc- 
caneers. Its 4iiithor is evidently one before whom 
page of apOient and modern history ,{ay open : 
and'whose mind was imbued with a recollection of 
‘thiuKraatest poeta and orators of antiquity. Nor are 
tbere^aoting descriipUons conc^vad in the power- 
ful U^tpnd animated feeling of a poet or pn ora- 
tor. But never were such powers and acquirements 
employed to ^rnish such a string of truisms ; — to 
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tell us that time iaalways on the Ering ;‘>-tbat all hu- 
man thinga aretransitoty; becailse Thebes'audQuin- 
say have both fallen into rdba*; that the fiune of the 
greatest of Buropeans cannot hope to pass the har- 
rier of the Riphean mountains, any more than the 
glory of" Veneatapadino Ragium,hing ofKaraing^a,’*^ 
hath sounded through the cities of the west. Life, 
he goes on to prove, is vain, because Homer likened 
the race of men to the leaves of the forest; and the 
patriarchs, who sojourned on earth eight hundred 
years, esteemed their time bat as a shadow. That 
it is miserable, he shews by divets strange instattces 
of disease, such as of " Feretrina, qdeen of the Bor- 
cseans, whose flesh turned into maggots and grubs,” 
and of Palseologus the Second, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, " whose infirmity, after a year’s Continuance, 
found no other roniedy bui to bC eontinuaSy vexed 
and displeased } — ^his wife and servants, '^ho most de- 
sired his health, having no ways to restore it but by 
disobedience, still crossing and opposing him in whkt- 
ever he most desired.” That life most have an end, 
and idl the beauty and excellency of the body perish ; 
that death is certain, and may come very sttoHly, 
he proves not only by the examplei| of Adant, Cain, 
Methuselah, and many other eminent persons, who 
have all hod the misfortune to <Ue ; but frCbk Jthe 


experience of those who attend m the dead|^luad 
witness the change of the body into corraption. By 
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•sell considerations as these no man was «ter jrot 
tirov%d io think bimadf is dang^ of death; to slight 
titi\^tio«faents of pleasure, or to d^ise jbhe pro> 
mi»A Of ambition. He whose heart and hope ape in 
tlip present life, is itot the less lilcdydo affix a high 
vdbn On twenty years ofwojrldly existence, because 
Mine mea,^ho havetiived eight humh^d yeara^could 
have been content to live on longer. That our fame 
cannot reach to ‘Japan or CkSna is no very appalling 
considerationHo fhose who have never contemplated 
ttindder theatre of ulory than Europe or ]&igland. 
And the homa^^f'a single parish, the applause of 
a domestic CiroiS) jhah ordinarily no less power to 
^xcite the ambition or the vanity of the human heart 
than the loudest praises of the mightiest nations. 
That we must ffie, and one day be tmmed into dust, 
thclMser ai^ 4he voli^tuary are aware already ; but 
they^we cob^erations of a different and higher na- 
ture which alone have power to prevent either the 
nne^or the other ftom indulging m those pursuits 
which enahfe''him to -pass that short time agreeably. 
'liNich considerations, indeed, Taylor was* not likely 
4tilbrget; and after eight chapters filled with the or- 
nafments which I have already described, he at length 
arrives at thh .end of the world, and (iie terrible 
Ji>|gteenjt to- which it is a prelude. 

Bren here, U^ever, though it wasiimpostihte for 
him to avoid some bursts of sublimity, and though 
the subjec^ltself is one wbicb> in its bare enuncia- 
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tion, is sufficient to make the blood freeze and, the 
ears tingle,-— he has contriyed, by a strange and la- 
boured enumeration of circumstances, some un- 
founded on any scriptural authority,, some fanciful 
or fabulous, some utterly trifling and insignificant, 
to distract the attention of his readers as much' as 
possible from the grander features of the pictuiie, — 
the ''melting of the elements with fervent heat,”— 
"the coming of the Son of Ood in the -air, with all 
his holy angels with him,” — "the throne of his 
glory,” — the " trumpet bf^G6d,f — and the simple,' 
but awful terms of blessing a^d cursing. 

What commentator on the Revelations, since the 
time of Cornelius k Lapide, has believed that the 
allegorical locusts^ described by St. John, are to be 
devils in that shape, who, at the end of the world, 
shtdl issue from the bottomless pit? ' Who, that was 
really and* fully impressed with the idea of all nature 
expiring in flames, could recollect that ,jfee works 
of. Aristotle and Ulpian would then be consumed, or 
that the statue of massy gold, erected by Gorgias 
the Leontine, (if not already destroyed,) " shall perish 
in this great and general conflagration?” — Nor, 
though the circumstance is, in itself, picturesque and 
well imagined, and though abundant use of it has 
been made in the hymns and paintings of thb Roixush 
church, will Protestants in general re^ h^ith^much 
faith or interest, that " before the Judge shall be 
borne his standard, which Chrysostom and divers 
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Other doctors sffim ehttS be the very cross on which 
,he suffered.” 

The second book is occupied in Speculations on 
the glories of heaven and the miseries of hell, — ^pic- 
tures forcibly and ably drawn, hut with much of bad 
taste, and still more of presumptuous &ncy. Yet the 
practical observations of this latter part are far bet- 
ter than any in the preceding ; and, while* he expa- 
tiates on the glowing allegories employed in Scrip- 
ture to express the rewards and punishments of eter- 
nity, as his imagination has a greater and more legi- 
timate scope, so the images which he suggests are 
less mingled with trifling circumstances, and more 
calculated to impress the mind of his reader with 
exalted delight or terror. On the whole, there are, 
perhaps, more and greater faults of style in the 
** Contemplations on the State of Man,” than in any 
of Taylor’s other writings ; but ther4^re also beau- 
ties of description and of illustration, which, out of 
his writings, I know not where to find, and which, if 
he had written this work alone, would have raised 
him to no vulgar height among the divines of thef 
seventeenth century. 

Such is, perhaps, the following description of 
.Christ;, which, if it be too daring for a Christian 
teacher, is at least conceived in a tone of high poe- 
tioal feeling, and which, in the circumstance of the 
twofold appearance of the same divine countenance 
to the wicked wd the good, bears a strong re- 
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semblance to a fine passag^n the Kehama Of Hr. 
Southey*. 

“ The Saviour of the^rld shall ut upon a throne 
of great majesty; bis countenance shall he most 
nj^ld and peaceable towards the goodi4pofi> thdugh 
the same, most terrible towards the bad : out of his 
sacred wounds shall issue heamsof light towards the, 
^st, full of love and sweetness ; hut unto sinners 
'fiiH of fire and wrath, who shall weep bitterly for the 
evils which issue from ^em., <80 great shdl be the . 
majesty of Christ, that the miserable damned, and 
the devils themselves, notwithstanding the hate they 
bear him, shall yet prostrate th^s^es and adcnre 
him, and, to their greater confiision,' acknowledge 
him for Lord and Ood: and those who have most 
blasphemed him shall then bow before him, fulfilling 
the promises of the eternal *Fatber» thSt all^ings 
shall be subjec 9 bnto him. \ ‘ 

" This is the end whmein all time is to determine; 
and this the catastrophe, so fearful nittothe wicked, 
where all things temporal are to^conclude : let us, 
therefore, take heed how we use them ; and, that we 
may use them well, let us be mindfol ofithis'last day, 
this day of justice and calamity, this day of terror 
and amazement; the memory whereof wiH serve 
mu^ for the reformation Of our lives t lit us think, 
of it, and fear it ; for it is thi^'most tenriUe of fdl 
things terrjble, arid the consideration most profitable 

• ^otc (8S.) 
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and acceptable, to cause in us a holy fear of God, 
and to copvert us unto him; while I live, I will, 
therefore, ever preserve in my memory this day of 
terror, that I may hereafter enjoy security for the 
whole eten||^y of God. Above all things, I will 
keep before my eyes the last of all days ; and all the 
moments of my life I will think, and for ever think, 
of eternity 

The “ Christian Consolatiotis” were originally 
written, as we are ipfQrnied,by the publisher in his 
preface, for the private use. of a noble and excellent 
Lady, probably Anne, daughter of Sir Heneage 
Finch, and wife of his patron Edward Lord Conway, 
of whose benevolence and piety we read much in the 
writings of the excellent Henry More. She ap- 
pears, from some parts even of his eulogium, and 
still ij^ore, from different slight circumstances men- 
tioned of her in the Eawdpn Paper<pt-, to have been 
a woman of considerable powers of mind, and of a 
high and seraphical devotion; but credulous and 
low-spirited, suffe^ng under continued ili-healtb,- 
rind indulging more than her husband seems to have 
patiently endured, in the privileges and fears of a 
hypochondriac invalid, and the austere retirement 
of a religious votary ; a zealous pupil, at one period 
of her life, of the sublime absurdities of cabalistic 
Platonism ; at another, the confiding patient of the 
miraculous Greatraiks, and, at length, entirely sur- 

• Vol.iii. p. 479— 4B). 
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rounded by Quakers, find enthusiasts of a yet wilder 
character. To such a person the Consolations which 
Taylor could offer might have been abundantly ne* 
cessary and valuable: and, in fact, there is none of 
his works better calculated to bind of^j^ith rational 
and warrantable comfort, the wounSls of an afflicted 
spirit, and to confirm a weak and wavering one in' 
the safe and authentic path of faith and duty. 

The treatise begins with stating the necessity of 
applying comfort rather than terror to those who are 
really impressed with a deep sense of the solemn 
truths of Christianity ; and with shortly laying down 
the sources whence Christian comfort may be dc> 
rived, from faith, from hope, from the graces of the 
Holy Ghost, from prayer, and the two sacraments. 
All these, as conducing to our present happiness as 
well as holiness, he discusses in five chaptei|, — none 
of them disfinguished by the glowing beauties of 
some of his other productions, but all sensible, judi- 
cious, and affecting. 

The following passage is interesting, not only from 
its own merit, but as in some respects (in all essen- 
tial respects, indeed,) differing from the language 
which he would have held when he wrote the “ Doc- 
trine of Repentance.” The Christian Consolations, 
it may be observed, was one of Taylorti last compo- 
sitions. 

“ Be merciful unto my uu, for it is greats says 
David. This is not the way to deal with mortal 
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judges, when wo stand at their bar : but this is the 
way to obtain propitiation from our God. Heal me, 
for I am sore wounded : cure me, for I am very sick : 
be merciful unto my sin, for it is very great ! Zozi- 
muB, a Pagan that envied the honour of Constan> 
tipe the Great, tSiakes this tale to discredit him in his 
history : that Constantine had pot his wife Fansta 
and his son Crispus to death ; after which, being 
haunted with an ill conscience that gave him no 
quiet, he sought among the heathen priests for expi- 
ation, and they could give him no peace ; but he was 
told that the religion of Christians was so audacious 
as to promise pardon to all sins, were they never 0 
hmrible. Is not this to commend both the emperor 
and his religion under the form of a dispraise? For 
what rest could a troubled mind attain to fkfom the 
rites and superstitions of idol gods ? But, in the 
immense treasure of the price of the blood of Christ, 
there is redemption for every sinner that repents and 
believes.” 

Not that he, at any time, forgot the parts and of- 
fices of repentance. 

And beware that you overlook not these multi- 
tudes of sins of the under size, as if little grief or 
anxiety would serve for them. Are they not num- 
berless graiub of sand ? And may not a weight of 
too much sapd sink down a ship as soon as a burden 
of too much iron? The dailiness of sin must be 
bewailed with the dullness of sorrow; and then. 
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when thou liest down, thou shalt not be afraid : yea, 
thou shelt lie down, and thy sleep shall be sweet,** 

The notions which he, at this time, entertained as 
to original sin, are also worth extracting. He is 
speaking of the difficulties which oppose us in out 
way to heaven ; and what he now says sufficiently 
exculpates him from having imbibed the error of 
the t’erfectionists. 

‘'These difficulties are either in ourselves or in our 
adventure : in ourselves partly through natural im- 
becility, partly through contracted impotency. Our 
natural languor is that of original contagion, which 
makes us so weak that there is none that doth good, 
no not one. Which is not to be extenuated, as if 
the malignity of it might be suppressed with a little 
resistance. It is good to know the power of so strong 
an enemy, that we may be fortified against it. It is 
a root of bitterness never to be digged up out of 
corrupt nature : a coal of fire spitting out sparks of 
temptation continually, as inward to us as the mar- 
row is in our bones. Yet there is hope in Christ to 
slake this fire, though not utterly, in this life, to 
quench it. Therefore, since God is our help against 
the insurrection of this rebellious sin, let us be com- 
forted in his help and not in excuses. For we must 
not plead our personal maladies and natural inclina- 
tions, and think that God will take it for an answer 
and ask no more. To what purpose ace the pour- 
ings out of the spirit* but that what is wickedly in- 
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bred from our conception should be shaken off- from 
the tree, and a better frbit spring up in its place from 
the increase of God ?” 

His observations on spiritual influence, on prayei^,*" 
ail^d on the sacraments, are all excellent. On bap- 
tism he states that — 

" Spiritual regeneration is that which the Gospel 
hath set forth to be the principal correlative of bap- 
tism. O happy it is for us to be bom again by water 
and the Holy Ghost! For better it were never to be 
born than not to be bora twice. I have assurance 
that the spirit is not disjoined from the water, for 
Christ’s word cannot fail that we shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost. But ye are washed, but ye are 
sanctifiedf but ye are justified in the name of the Lord 
Jems, and hiy the Spirit of our God. There is ano- 
ther cavil made by some, that, -notwithstanding bap- 
tism, original sin remains in us all the days of our 
life. • True)F> the sin is not blotted out in the in- 
fant, but is blotted out of the book of God. 
And, as actual sins are pardoned for Christ’s sake, 
yet it cannot bf > brought to pass that they sholild . 
never be done which are done and past, bUt it 
is enongh that they shall not be imputed ; so ori- 
ginal sin cleaves nnto» 03 : it is not cast odt^ for I 
feel it in me, but it U remitted.” , * 

Enough,' however, has already been instanced to 
shew the vfdue of this long-neglected and almost 
unknown manual,' of which one single copy only'was 
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known to exist, in the Bodleian Library, from which 
the reprint is taken which appears in the present 
volume. I will only give two naorje extracts. The 
one is so characteristic of Taylor’s manner, as to be, 
in itself, almost sufficient to establish the authenti* 
city of the volume. 

“ Mark the rain that falls from above, and the 
same shower that, dropped out of one cloud, in- 
creaseth sundry plants in a garden, and severally ac> 
cording to the condition of every plant. In one 
stalk it makes a rose, in another a violet, divers in a 
third, and sweet in all. So the Spirit works its mul- 
tiformous effects in several complexions, and all 
according to the increase of God.” 

The other I do not quote as pruning or agreeing 
with it. It is a hard, and, I conceive, an unfounded 
statement of, at least in one very important instance, 
the spiritual state of the heathen. He maintains 
that neither Jews, nor Mahometans, nor Pagans, get 
any thing by that prayer to which the promise is 
made, “ Ask, and ye shall have.” — ” Such a faith as 
possessed idolaters is not that which impetrates 
mercy from God.” 

Surely die instance, which he himself brings for- 
ward, of Nineveh, is a proof that even idolaters, and 
‘ a fortiori,’ Mahometans and Jews, by prayer and 
repentance of some of their most crying sins, may ob- 
tain from God very eminent and illustrious mercies. 

His Sermons next offejr themselves to out obseirv^ 
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tion, Bixty*four in number, of which all, even those 
which were preached on public and political ocCa- 
sioQs, may be regarded as in a great degree practi- 
cal. Of them a less accurate examination is neces- 
sary, inasmuch as no sermons of that, age, perhaps 
of any other age, are more frequently on the tables 
and in the hands of general readers. To praise them 
would be. idle and unnecessary ^ and their faults, like 
their merits, are obvious even to a careless observer. 
To estimate, however, those merits sufficiently, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the difficulties attendant 
on this style of composition; and the few good 
models, (besides St. Chrysostom, whom in many re- 
spects he much resembled) which Taylor, at the com- 
mencement of his career, had before him. 

It would be a loug inquiry, and one which is by no 
means necessary to my subject, to enter into the 
causes of that remarkable decay of eloquence, which 
may bo said to have taken its rise among the Greeks 
and Romans, from the time at which the usurpation 
of the Csesars had reduced their world to the sullen 
calm of despotism. This deficiency, beyond a doubt, 
as it extended to Pagans as well as Christians, and 
was felt while Christianity was as yet politically in- 
significant, arose from causes distinct from any pe- 
culiar habits of the Christiau church. 

Yet, BO far as this last was concerned, (in which 
the popular form of government, and the sermons 
preached in their diflhrcntsassembties, might have 
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led us to expect a different result,) it is evident 
that the system of homilies, of which description are 
most of the addresses of the fathers to their congre- 
gations, though of all others, perhaps, the best fitted 
for general edification, was in itself unfavourable to 
the exercise of oratorical talent. 

A running commentary requires conciseness, and 
even abruptness: and the necessity of discussing 
many different passages in succession, is almost in- 
consistent with a connected and lucid chain of argo- 
ment ; with a brilliant peroration; or a compreheup 
sive exposition of general principles* 

And there were other causes which tended still 
more to corrupt the taste of preachers ; of which the 
first was that fondness, derived from the cabbalistic 
Jews, of detecting an internal sense in the plainest 
passages of Scripture ; and still more, the custom of 
applying such passages by way of accommodi^ 
lion,” to subjects the most foreign from their known 
meaning, — of which a good many instancee may be 
found in Jerome; in 'succeeding fathers still more; 
and, most of all, in the divines of what are called 
the dark ages. 

Thus, when Jerome allegorizes, in his episffe to 
Fabiola*, the different ornaments of the Jewish higpi 
priest into the different virtues and graces of a Chris- 
tian ; when Athanasius finds out the penitent thief 

* liieron. Op. it. Ss. 1. Sd. Francof. 
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on lits cross in tbe second verse of the second chap- 
ter of Habakkuk ; when Gregory the Great makes 
Jericho at once a symbol of the moon and of our 
mortal nature ; and, above all, when Bernard derives 
the word diabolus from ** two pockets* it is diffi- 
cult to believe that they can have intended these fan- 
cies as argumentative, or to prove to their hearers 
any thing but the talents and acuteness of their 
teachers. Such, however, were the favourite orna- 
ments of Christian orators for a long lapse of ages ; 
-and this taste, which of course, by degrees, dege- 
nerated into mere quibbling, was not yet extinct, as 
we learn from Echard’s Contempt of the Clergy, in 
England during the life of Taylor, and prevailed, if 
we may believe the author of “ Fray Gerundio,” in 
Spain at a much later period. 

Another cause which materially contributed to 
detract from tbe elegance and eloquence of sermons, 
was the slavish subjection under wiiich all Christen- 
dom was brought by the schoolmen, whose dicta 
were quoted as, in all cases, a definitive authority ; 
land whose subtle distinctions and endless subdivi- 
sions were, no less than their peculiar and technical 
|>hraseology, made the model of style as well as the 
landmarks of intellect. 

I am. far, indeed, from being inclined to join in an 
indiscriminate neglect or ridicule of those laborious 
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and able men, ivhoEe worka, to judge from a very 
smalt acquaintance with them, are often models 
fair and patient investigation, and whoee errors are 
rather from their imperfect mews of knowledge than 
from any defect in (what they principally professed) 
their mode of arranging knowledge idteady acquired. 
Still farther am I from considering a familiarity with 
the forms and principles of logic as otherwise than 
most advantageous to whoever would think accu- 
rately or express himself with clearness. 

But the unseasonable application and ostentatious 
production of these studies, as the first perplexed an 
eminent truth in a moltip)icit|^ of insignificant dis- 
tinctions, so the second resembled the fiiult'Of those 
unskilful painters who strip the skins from their 
figures, that the muscles and anatomy may be admired. 
The accuracy of the skeleton should be traced in the 
correct proportion of the perfect limbs ; the logical 
precision of the orator should be felt in the invulne- 
rable nature of his aiguments; but neither the bones 
nor the syllogisms need be exposed to view, in the 
finished picture dr the finished oration. Yet thus 
unprofitably minute, thus repulsively scholastic, are 
by far the greater part of the most eminent divines 
from the middle ages down to the civil war ; while 
those others who, like the Franciscans, the early re- 
formers, and the puritans, found a more pofialarsi^e 
indispensably necessar;^ to their purposes, sought 
popularity in a homeliness of language and allusion; 
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io a merriment misapplied, and a robust and strik- 
- ing, but rustic familiarity with sacred things, which 
odteu'' impresses vs with its vigour and amuses us 
with its quaintness; though, at the present day, 
no preacher in bis senses would venture on it, nor 
would any audience endure it. Even when the 
usual style of other compositions was singularly 
flowing end majestic, these errora of stiffness or bad 
taste continued long to cleave to the pulpit ; and 
though the homilies of the church are an early and 
illustrious exception, abundant specimens of all the 
several faults which 1 have noticed may be found in 
most sermons from the Reformation down to the 
time of Taylor. 

Of these very faults, indeed, though he hinjself, in 
his subsequent works, has almost entirely escaped 
the contagion, we find, in his earliest Sermon, on the 
Gunpowdmr Treason, some evident traces, though, 
even here, they are blended with and redeemed by 
merits, which gave ample promise of the fruit which 
his maturer years might supply. 

The text is that verse of St. Luke, (chapter ix. 
verse 54,) in which the disciples of our Lord ask per- 
mission to call down fire from heaven on the inhospi- 
table Samaritan villagers. In applying this passage 
to the event which he commemorates, he proposes to 
discoM, tot, the persons by whom, in either case re- 
apectively, of instance recorded in the 

’IQospel and that of the gunpowder conspiracy,) the 
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proposition was made to bring destniction on men. 
of a different religion : secondly, the reasons alleged 
for such a proposition : thirdly, the persons to whom 
the proposition was made : fourthly, the nature of 

the proposition itself : fifthly, the example or prece- 
dent which was pleaded for it. 

Here is enough, and more than enough, of the 
formality of scholastic arrangement; but i fear we 
shall not find much of the clearness and accuracy 
which alone can make such a formal arrangement 
valuable. Of these heads, the -.greater number are 
merely solemn trifling, inasmuch as the answers to 
them are either too self-evident to admit of discus- 
sion, or too remote in their bearing on the general 
course of his argument to be valuable to the pur- 
poses of a logician. The /ast topic of inquiry, (the 
example or precedent of Elias,) which might have 
been made extremely interesting and instructive, as 
involving the same grand question of religious per- 
secution which Taylor afterwards discussed so ably, 
he, in this place, merely notices without any discus- 
sion whatever. In treating of the remainder, and in 
comparing the relative situation of the apostles and 
the Romish Clergy, he is not satisfied with the real 
point of similiarity in both being professed followers 
of the Messiah, but runs into a string of frigid con- 
ceits to shew that the proposal was in both instances 
of apottolic origin ; inasmuch as, though the imme- 
diate Mntrivers of the powder plot were laymen, yet 
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the Chtiieh of Rome (originally founded by the 
ajl^Ostle Peter,) having allowed and applauded similar 
acts of atrocity, had given the first encouragement 
to such a project ! Taylor may be thought to have 
forgotten both the new and the old organon when 
he quibbled thus egregiously ; but this was the style 
'Of%mament in favour with bis age, of which I have 
prepared the reader, to expect some instances, and 
which was, in fact, intended to prove nothing but 
the wit and ingenuity of the preacher. 

This trifling is, however, mixed up with much 
graver and more powerful matter. The proofs which 
he advances to shew the opinion of the Romish 
church as to the legality of deposing and destroying 
heretical sovereigns, (from Saunders, who advised a 
crusade against them, to Emanuel Sa, who justified 
their assassination, and Mariana, who recommended 
poison, as the surest means of accomplishing it,) 
are, unhappily, but too oOgent and conclusive. But 
these are here clearly out of their place, and, accord- 
ing to his own proposed arrangement, belong more 
properly to the second branch of the inquiry ; in 
which, (after examining and combating the causes 
alleged by the Romanists themselves for the atro- 
cious attempt in question, ‘and the general disafleo- 
tion of their party, which led them to it,) he insists, 
that it ie fiitile to speak of our severities as having’ 
' been foe occasion of the gunpowder-plot; when their 
dWQ'adeuraed principles, if riot necessarily or uni- 
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versally, yet naturally and regularly conducted and 
compelled them, even as a matter of reason and 
conscience, to the dethronement and destruction, 
by any and every means, of heretical sovereigns 
and senates. 

In combating, however, the pretexts for discon- 
tent alleged by the Papists, as arising from the con- 
duct of the English government towards their sect, 
the preacher is not altogether successful. Thus, the 
fine imposed on recusants for not attending the 
public worship of the national church, he endeavours 
to clear them from the stain of religious persecution, 
by urging that such recusancy could not have pro- 
ceeded from religious motives. The Romanists, he 
observes, bad actually and usually attended the 
service of the Church of England, from the first to 
the eleventh year of Queen Elizabeth, when Pius the 
Fifth sent forth his bull for the excommunication 
and dethronement of that princess. '* It is plain,” 
he argues, ” that religion did not make them absent 
themselves from our churches, unless they had 
changed their religion since the bull came over. 
For, if religion could consist with their communi- 
cating with us the bull, (as- it is plain it did,) 

then why not after the bull, unless it be part of their 
religion to obey the Pope rather than God, command- 
ing ns to obey our prince ?” 

This is, surely, a quibble unworthy both of the 
cause and its advocate. Taylor knew perfectly well 
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tbfHt M a part of the religion of the sect in jqnestion 
Wi^kny that God has given to the temporal prince 
any power whatever, circa res sacras and to be- 
lieve that aU authority of tliis kind, under God, was 
centred in the Pope alone. And he must have 
percliTed that, though they might lawfully attend 
the ordinances of the national religion, so long as 
that religion was tolerated or not condemned by the 
Pope ; and though^ in acting thus, they shewed a 
laudable desire to obey their temporal sovereign as 
far as possible i yet, when the king and the Pope is- 
sued contrary mandates on such subjects, they were 
bound by their religion to obey the latter rather 
than the former. The question was not, whether 
they acted reasonably in receiving and maintaining 
such an article of faith,— but whether this was an 
article of faith for acting on which they were 
punished ; and, this being certain, it is altogether 
as certain that the mulct imposed on the popish re- 
cusants was, to all intents and purposes, “ soul- 
money and liable, as such, to all the unanswerable 
objections which Taylor has himself elsewhere 
brought forward against the principle of persecution 
for conscience sake. 

He is more fortunate, however, in his apology for 
the severities denounced- against the publishers of 
the bull in question, and against the toleration of 
the Romish priests in a land whose tranquillity their 
daily conduct menaced. The publication of .the ball 
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was evideotly seditious, and what no sovereign 00i|Id 
endure without virtually renouncing the sovereign's 
The priests were the Rvowed agents of a foreign and 
hostile potentate, and had already begun those prao> 
tiees against the authority and life of the queen^ 
which were only rendered more atrocious by the fact 
that they were many of them her native subjects. 
And, in the exposure which follows of the language 
held, the doctrines sanctioned, and the line of con« 
duct pursued by the Romish hierarchy towards 
Elizabeth and other princes similarly situated, the 
author may be said to have almost justified the 
severe reprobation with which he winds up this part 
of his discourse, that, ** so far from its being 
strange that their people call for fire to consume 
the Protestants, it would be rather a wonder if 
diey did not and that, ** although it be no rare 
or unusual a thing for a Papist to be, de facto, loyal 
and duteous to his prince, yet it is a wonder he is 
so, since such doctrines have been taught by such 
masters.” 

In considering the persons to whom the contrivers 
of the plot intrusted their intentions, their con- 
fessors, namely, and spiritual guides, he discusses at 
some length, and with great learning and acuteness, 
the question of how far those confessors were bound 
to conceal or disclose the horrible secret communis 
cated to them. He maintains, first, that the com- 
munication made to Garnet did not come under the 
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character of a confession at all, in the ecclesiastical 
sense of the term | inasmuch as it was not the ac- 
knowledgement of a* sin already passed and then 

repented of, but the proposition of a measure pros- 

pecti?ely determined on, which the propounders did 
not regard as sinful, but on the expediency of which 
’they consulted their spiritual guides; and which, 
'notwithstanding the contrary opinion of those 
guides, they still continued to meditate. It was 
allowable, therefore, in Garnet and his brethren, 
even on their own principles ; and, if allowable, it 
was, on every principle of justice and charity, in- 
cumbent on them to disclose the crime which they 
had no other means of preventing. 

But this is not all; for, secondly, he Mamincs 
into the antiquity and authority of that rul^which 
they pretend for the inviolable secrecy and sanctity 
of confession ; and proves most triumphantly, from 
the admission of the best casuists of their own sect, 
that there are certain cases in which confessions 
may and must be divulged : as, where it is necessary 
to prevent an incestnous marriage; to bring to light 
a lurking heresy; or where the penitent himself 
allows the confessor to reveal his secret. But 
treason, he argues, is, at least, as criminal and dan- 
gerous as incest or heresy; and, if the permission of 
the individual dispenses witii the oath of the priest, 
much more will this be the effect of the prior relation 
itt which both priest and penitent stand to the nation 
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of which they are members, and the sovereign to' 
whom they owe allegiance. And, in the f articular 
case of treason, he shews that, both inf France and 
at Rome, it has been usual and always accoonted 
allowable to reveal such «onfessions as involved thd 
death of the sovereign. And that the obligation to 
keep all confession secret, rests, in fact, on no other 
or stronger sanction than that which binds every 
good man to conceal, in ordinary cases, a secret im- 
parted to him, he shews, by the ancient practice of 
both the Eastern and Westeiti Churches. Both 
these, he observes, not only authorised, but, in some 
instances, enjoined t^e priest to reveal to the whole 
congregation whatever more crying sins had been, 
under this seal, communicated to him. He proves 
that it was, at one time, esteemed the duty of the 
confessor to impart to the church aU the transgres- 
sions which thus came to his knowledge ; and that 
the decree of St. Leo, which relaxed this inconve- 
nient obligation, extended no £arther than to permit 
and enjoin the priest, at his discretion, to keep some 
sins secret, lest men, out of inordinate love to 
themselves, should rather refuse to be washed than 
buy their parity with so much shame.** He con- 
cludes, therefore, that the confessors of Digby and 
his associates were bound, on every principle of their 
own canons, and of general Christianity, to divulge 
the meditated treason. 

The rest of the sermon is ocenpied in descanting 
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on the nature and enormity of the destruction which 
was contemplated, and he concludes with a pathetic 
exhortation to tbaukfalhess and piety. 

Of the affectation and frigid pedantry which per- 
vaded most of the writings of that age, and from 
which Taylor, in his subsequent works, to a great 
degree emancipated himself, eevera| instances, may 
he found in this sermon. Sometimes the preacher 
indulges himself in the use of foreign terms and 
modish barbarisms, such as no judicious orator 
would introduce into a solemn or pathetic composi- 
tion. ** There is fire in the text,” he tells us, “ con- 
suming fire, like that whose ^itevorta we this day 
commemorate.'* After the coming of the Mfsmafa, 
the spirit of Elias is said to be " 0ut of date:’* and 
in the Jesuits, we may quickly find out more than 
a pareil for St. James and St. John, the Boanerges 
of the text.” Such terms as these have neither the 
homely vigour of colloquial English, nor the pomp 
and gravity of derivatives from the learned lan- 
guages : — they were, in their day, the mere cant of 
travelled foppery, and were the last remnants of 
that Babylonish euphuism, which, from the example 
of the court, had infected the language of the bar, 
the parliament, and the pulpit. 

Sometimes, in bis attempt, (a very needless one,) 
to exaggerate the enormity of the transaction, be 
lays a stress on circumstances in themselves merely 
indj^erent. If a base and cowardly destruction of 
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the whole nobility of a country were resolved on, it 
mattered little or nothing by what agent their death 
was to be effected. Taylor, however, is of a differ- 
ent opinion, and makes it a leading aggravation of 
the crime of the conspirators, that they designed to 
employ so dev^h an agent as gunpowder. The 
apostles, he t^s us, ** would have had their fire 
from heaven, but these men’s conversation was not 
there! Ta ucnuBtv, things from beneath, from an 
artificial hell, but breathed from the natural and 
proper, were in all their thoughts !” Sometimes the 
preacher is facetious ~ " If his Holiness be wronged 
in the business, I have no hand in it. The speech 
was avouched for as authentic by the approbation of 
tiiree doctors. I.et them answer it. 1 wash my 
hands of the accusation.”— •Again: "If to heir 
anathemas they add some faggots of their owe and 
gunpowder, ’/is odds but we may be con, turned 
indeed !” ' 

There are other passages, however, far more in 
the usual and appropriate style of Taylor, and whioii 
should abundantly redeem this earliest of bis writ- 
ings from indiscriminate neglect or censure. That 
cause, he says, bore a fiiir excuse, which moved 
James and John to a wrath so inconsiderate. " It 
would have disturbed an excellent patience to see 
Him whom, but just before, they beheld tiansfigured 
in a glorious epiphany upon the mount, to be so 
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neglected by a company of bated Samaritans as to 
be forced to keep his irtgils where nothing but the 
welkin should have been bis roof, nor any thing to 
shelter his precious head from the descending dews 
of heaFen.”-- " When first,” he shortly afterwards 
observes, when first I considered ^y were apostles, 
1 wondered that they should be so intemperately 
angry. But, when 1 perceived they were so angry, 
I wondered not that they sinned. Not the privilege 
bf an apostolical spirit, not the nature of angels, not 
the condition of immortality, can guard from the 
danger of sin ; but, if we are over-ruled by passion, 
we almost subject ouiMlves to its necessity. It v(H» 
not, therefore, without nteson, that the Stoics affirmed 
wise men to be void of passions ; for, sure I- ait, the 
inordination of any passion is the first step to folly. 
And, although of them, as of waters of a muddy 
residence, we may make good use, and quench our 
thirst, if we do not trouble them ; yet, upon any 
ungentle disturbance, we drink down mud instead 
of a dear stream, and the issues of sin and sorrow, 
certain consequents of a temerarious or inordinate 
•‘Uaiger.” 

lathe conclusion, after instancing ** the sacrile- 
ipous mins of the neighbouring temples, which must 
aeedabave peridied in the fiame,” — the disturb- 
ing the ashes of onr entombed kings, devouring 
their bodies like sepulchral dogs and observing 
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that ** these are but minutes in respect of the rum 
prepared for the living temples/’ he proceeds : 

Strogem $ed istam non tulit 
Chratus, cadeqtum priiicipum 
Iiiipunc, lie fonan sui 
Putiii perirct fabrico. 

“ Ergu quc potuit liiiguu retexere 
Laudes, Christe, tuas, qui domitnm krais, 
lufulum populum cum duce perfido*.” 


" Let US, then, return to Qod the oup of thanks- 
giving, he having poured'forth so largely us of 
the cup of salvation!— |We cannot want where- 
withal to fill it. Here il mRtter enough for an 
eternal thankfulness, for the expression of which 
a short life is too little ; but let ns here begin our 
hallelujahs, hopitig to finish them hereafter, where 
the many choirs of angels will fill the concert f.” 

On this first production of Jeremy Taylor’s abili- 
ties 1 have bestowed a laige, pnd what may seem 
perhaps to some, a disproportiminte share of notice. 
But it is his first production. Its very faults belong 
to the history of the time, and increase our respect 
for his subsequent ambmore illustrious labours; and 
the topics which it discusses are of no slight or tran- 
sient importance, bat have reference to disputes of 

^ Vol. vt< p, 035. 
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which we are not likely to see the end, to princijdes 
which, in eyery age of the church, are important* 
And, though his style* had not yet received its full 
polish, and though his arguments are, in some in- 
stances, not well concocted, the facts which he has 
collected in the history and philosojphy of religion, 
are such as to mark his Sermon on the Gunpowder 
^reason for one of the most important and powerful 
attacks on the Jesuits and the Romish hierarchy. 

This sermon, which at 6rst appeared separately, 
was never, I believe, reprinted by Taylor during his 
life-time. His next publication of the same kind 
was a collection of fifty-two Sermons, described as. 
** a Yearly Course,” oi^viamot, divided into two 
volemes, for the winter and summer half yerts ; of 
which that was first published which now stands last 
in order. Why he thus denominated them I am at 
a loss to coiyecture: since, with the exception of 
two Sermons for Whitsunday, and three on the Ad- 
vent of Christ to Judgment, there are none which, 

- either by teitt or matter, are more adapted to one 
day than another; while even the solemn festivals of 
Christinas, Easter, and Trinity, are passed over with- 
out any particular notice. Hor is this deficiency 
sniped by any of the sermons in the supplement : 
these are, with three exceptions which might have 
been preached at fmy time, preached on different 
local topics, or before diflbrent public bodies ; but 
none of them are for those days when an appropriate 
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composition is ordinarily called for by the practice 
of the ChErch of England. The cause of this singu- 
larity I cannot conjecture. If he had not named 
Whitsunday, it might have been ascribed to a ne- 
cessary compliance with the prejudices of the faction 
then in power, whose aversion from all such eccle- 
siasticalHistinction of days is sufficiently kiftwn to 
have been excessive. But, when one festival of the 
Church was named, it could hhve, in this respect, 
availed him nothing to pass over the uthers in si- 
lence ; and in his other writings he has paid no such 
respect to the prejudices of his contemporaries. I 
own, I regret the want of some such discourses in 
the present collection ; becauts* with Taylor’s pecu- 
liar talent for whatever is picturesque or poetical in 
religion, wc might have anticipated from him some 
very splendid displays of oratory and pathos, when 
discussing those awful images of power, of mercy, 
and of suffering, which the return of days like these 
is intended to recal more forcibly. And when it is 
recollected how greatly we have most of us been 
affected, by the conformity observed between the 
day and its devotions, — the Scriptures read, and the 
sermons preached on such occasions,— we may well 
conceive to how good purpose^ these advantages 
must have been employed by the impassioned and 
affectionate eloquence of Jeremy Taylor. 

Nor is this the only circumstance which niay, at 
first, surprise us. It may still more excite our won- 
voi: I. T 
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der that sooh sermons as these should have been ad- 
dressed to any but an audience exclusively academi- 
cal. An university alone, and an umversity of no 
ordinary erudition, appears the fitting theatre for dis- 
courses crowded, as these are, with quotations from 
the classics and the fathers; with allusions to the 
most ilcondite topics of moral and naturhl philo- 
sophy; with illustrations drawn from all the arts 
and sciences, and from history ancient and modern, 
clothed in a language rich and harmonious, indeed, 
beyond all contemporary writers, but abounding in 
words of foreign extraction, and in unusual appli- 
cations of those which are of native origin. Nor 
should I have hesitated to conclude, that most of 
Taylor's sermons bad been really composed and in- 
tended only for an academical audience, had not the 
author himself informed us, in his title-page and his 
dedication to Lord Carbery, that they were preached 
at Golden Grove, to the family and domestics of his 
patron; or, at most, to a few gentlemen and ladies 
of that sedudqd neighbourhood, and to as many of 
tile peasantry on the estate as could understand 
.English. It is true, perhaps, that in those days a 
learned style of preaching was not only more fre- 
quently affected by divines, but more generally popu- 
Iqv with their auditories than it has been during the 
last coitnry; aiid that they who could least understand 
setmon, were not, therefore, the least ready to 
app^fend it. The populanty of some preachers has 
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descended to our times, who seem to have faadr 
scarcely any other stock in trade than a quantity of 
good and sufficient Greek and Hebrew qvtotatuma; 
while, on the other hand, the simplicity and nnai^ 
fected plainness of the admirably learned Pocoek 
was regarded, by the rnstics of his parish, as a proof 
that, ''though a kind and neighbourly man, he was 
no Latinist.” Taylor, however, bad no need of 
such arts, and was by far too conscientious toi employ 
them. He was too good, as well as too wise ; too 
earnestly intent on amending the hearts and saving 
the souls of his hearers, to have amused their ears 
with that which could not reach their understanding; ' 
and 1 am therefore much inclined to believe, thah in 
preparing his sermons for the press, he materially 
changed them from the compositiees wineh be bad 
delivered to his rustic auditory kt South Wales j or, 
that they had really been, in the first inatanoe, 
designed for the qpiveruty pulpit^ and that, when 
preaching them at Golden Grove, be had reeoucae 
to such extemporaneous omissions <»r alterationa as 
suited the abilities and circumstances of his congre. 
gation. 

Such omissions or alterationa wopld, in fimt, leave 
the essmitial merits of the discoune in a great inW«« 
sure unimpaired. The ten(» of ita reasoning would 
remain unbrokao, though the lecondite ilhialimtHma 
were withdrawn. Those illustrafiona aqd huages 
which, aa ia the case with no small wuahar in Tay-> 
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lot’s vorkB,are borrowed from natural objects, would 
piodace a yet more powerful effect iu proportiou as 
diose objects were familiar to his hearers. The 
practical wisdom of his counsels ; his awful denun- 
mations of God’s judgments against sin ; his admir- 
able topics of consolation to the penitent ; his affec- 
tionate earnestness, and his yet more persuasive 
piety, would lose none of their power if delivered in 
more homely language : and those persons are mis- 
taken, who apprehend that a congregation in the 
humble ranks of life are unequal to the task of fol- 
■ lowing up tile most accurate chain of reasoning, if 
conveyed in words of which they know the meaning. 
To lay down a general rule for the selection of such 
a popular language is not, indeed, very easy ; but it 
will be found, for the most part, that words of Saxon 
or Teutonic derivation, as they are more forcible and 
expressive to all English ears, so to an uninstructed 
English ear they are usually far more intelligible 
than those -terms (however familiar to the educated 
part of the nation,) which are of French or Latin 
origin. 

But whatever the sermons of Taylor may have 
been, as delivered, from the pulpit and to a miscella- 
neous or vulgar auditory, it is certain that, as essays 
for the closet, and as intended for those into whose 
hands they usually fall, few compositions can be 
- named sO'emineatly distinguished by fancy, by judg- 
ment, by learning, mid by powers of reasoning ; few. 
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where the mind is so irresistibly allured, if not to 
agree with the author, at least to think weH of bimij 

or wherjB so much luxuriance of imagination, and ad 
much mellowness of style, are made the vehicles of 
divinity so sound, and holiness so ptaCtioal. Those 
persons will, in fact, be much deceived, (they may 
be, perhaps, deceived to their own infinite advan* 
who take up his sermons as a book of amuse- 
ment only ; in which little is to be found but quaint 
singularities of expression, and pedantic, though 
brilliant and characteristic ornament.. As little will 
those do justice to their merits, who draw back from 
their perusal in the expectation of finding precepts 
too rigid and ascetic for our nature or the general 
frame of society r the dicta of one who had forgotten 
or never experienced the temptations of the world, 
or the inexpediency of laying down an impracticable 
measure of duty. No writer, with whose works I am 
acquainted, has spoken more wisely, or with, a 
greater knowledge of the human heart; none more 
moderately, or (except in those particulars where 
the souls of men are really endangered,) more indul- 
gently, than Taylor in his Eviavrof ; and, while his 
sermons on “ Godly Fear" lay bare with a needful 
and scrupulous austerity the ruinous self-deoeptimis 
of a pretended jrepentance, and of that transient sor- 
row for sin or its consequences, which too many mis- 
take for amendment, no writer has given a mors just 
and beautiful picture of the goo^iess and gjUntUness 
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dT out Almighty Parent, than may be found in hi» 
disGOuraea on the'^ Miraclea of the Divine Mercy*/' 
Of the leat, the Hoyae of Feasting,” and the 
" ;Hftrnage Ring,” are 'perhaps the most charactjei^ 
istic, and distinguished by the greatest liveliness of 
fancy; while a very eurioas and difficult <|ueBtion is 
acntely and profitably discussed in the sermon on 
" the Entail of Corses.” And (though some of his 
positions are here, as on former occasions, laid down 
with too great and unqualified severity,) many awful 
arid alarming truths are powerfully expressed, where 
be is treating of what he considers " The Invalidity 
of a D^th'bed Repentance.” Of all, the most 
likely to be practically useful are, perhaps, the two 
on ”iho Flesh and the Spirit,” and those on the 

Growth of Sin, and the several Estates of Sinners.” 
All, however, may be read with profit ; and, by a 
man of genius, none can be read without delight 
and admiration. 

To the Ewoiwof the Atnof appeared as a 

supplement, several years after, with a Dedication to 
the high<minded and stately Dutchess of Ormond ; 
who, though profuse in her expenses, and haughty in 
her demeanour, was fond of religious reading, and 
really endowed with many distinguiehed and some 
amiable qualities. It consists, (1.) of three Sermons 
on subjects referring to general practice, preached in 
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Christ Churcli, Dublin, but adapted to any occasion 
and to any well-informed audience : (2.) Three Ser> 
mons on Public Occasions, already spoken of, at an 
Episcopal Consecration, before the Irish Parhament* 
and before the University of Dublin ; (3.) Two Fu- 
neral Sermons, on the Death of the Primate^ and on 
that of the Countess of Carbery : and, (4.) Two, to 
the Cleigy of his Diocese, on the duties of the Chris- 
tian Ministry. They are followed, in the present 
edition, by his first published sermon, and by the 
Funeral Sermon in Memory of Sir George Dalstone. 
Of these, the Sermons preached before the Parlia* 
ment and the l^niversity of Dublin have been suffi- 
ciently noticed, as well as the Funeral Sermon on 
Archbishop Bramhall: they are parts, indeed, of 
Taylor’s public life, and could not, without impro- 
priety, be separated from it. For the rest, those 
preached at the Funerals of Lady Carbery and Sir 
George Dalstone, are remarkable not only for the 
beauty of their language and imagery, (in whieh re- 
spect the former is not surpassed by any of his most 
elaborate productions,) but for the powerful and per- 
suasive manner in which, while rendering doe honour 
to the dead, they warn and ins'truct the living, and 
improve the moments of grief and serious thought 
to the lasting advantage of their hearers. 

In other compositions of a siiiular character, we 
often find the main body of the discourse engtoeaed 
by a laboured panegyric ; while Ae rdigioua lesson 
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i« crowded into %-nabow corner^ rad treated as an 
accessary only, Srah funeral sermons as these can 
lay claim to no further merit than belongs to a 
hatband or a moarning-ring,— mere testimonies of 
respect and regret, in which the friends of the 
deceased alone are concerned; or which have, at 
, best, no general value but what arises from the mate^ 
rial or the workmanship. 

jputintbe labours of Taylor, the foremost place 
was always given to'the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of his hearers. From the death of his patroness 
he , takes occasion (in the first instance, and before 
be defcribes her virtues,) to enlarge, in a strain of 
moving eloquence, on the uncertainty of life, and the 
method of enabling ourselves to meet death hog||« 
fully. And his account of Sir George Dalstone is 
introduced by an able and interesting inquiry on the 
sources whence the heathen obtained their know- 
ledge of a life to come ; on the usual lot of holy men 
in the present life ; and on the abode and condition 
of the soul between death and the resurrection. 

The two Sermons on the Minister's Duty in Life 
and Doctrine,” may yet call for some observations; 
inasmuch as, in the hrst of these, while enforcing, 
llltth much earnest and awful eloquence, the para- 
iCdi^t necessity of personal holiness in the clergy, 
he has been hurried to a length inconsistent with 
tfMknd reason, with the analogy of Scripture, and the 
.nsnal faith of Christians. 
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After magnifying, in a strain whieb is not nnnsoal 
with hhn, Ae dignity of the ministerial ' office, by 
the consideration that, as Christians m general are 
chosen and sanctified from the world, so the clergy 
are chosen and sanctified from the general body 
Christians, he urges, with great force' and justice, 
that, — 

'* If, of every one of the Christian congpregation 
God expects a holiness that mingles with no unclean 
thing — “ If he accepts of none of the people, un- 
less they have within them the conjugation of all the 
Christian graces If he hath made them lights 
in the world, and salt of the earth, to enlighten 
others with their good example, and to teach them 
and invite them by holy discourses and wise coun- 
sels What is it, think ye, or with what words is 
it possible to express what God requires of you? 
They are to be examples of good life to one another; 
but you are to be examples even of the examples 
themselves*.” 

This is as true as it is eloquent and awful. He 
also urges, with great reason, that a wicked life is 
the greatest impediment to the success of any man's 
ministry ; inasmuch as bis bad conscience is a con- 
tinued reproof of his own teaching, and his bad 
example a no less continued dissuasive to his peo- 
ple’s learning. Him, therefore, who teachsi whut 
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he does hot practise, he describes as “sitting in 
the chair of the scornful as “ mocking tjlbd, and 
mocking the people aB “ destroying the benefits of 
the people, and diminishing the blessings of God.” 

What follows, however, is of more doubtful cha- 
ij^efter : “ This is but the least evil: there is yet much 
"worse behind. A wicked minister cannot, with suc- 
cess and benefit, pray for the people of his charges.” 
— “ This is the priest’s office ; and if the people lose 
the benefits of this, they arc undone.” — “ What, 
then, do you think will be th'e event of those assem- 
blies, where he that presents the prayers of ail the 
people, is hateful to God ? Will God receive the 
oblation tliat is offered to him by an impure hand ; 
and can we hope that the minister who, with wrath, 
and doubting, and covetousness, presents the peo- 
ple’s prayers, that even those intercessions shall 
pierce the clouds and ascend the mercy-seat, and 
descend with a blessing?” — ^“The ecclesiastical order 
is by Christ appointed to minister his Holy Spirit 
to the people ; the priests in baptism, and the holy 
eucharist, and prayer, and intercession ; the bishop 
in' all these, and in ordination beside, and in confir- 
mation, and in solemn blessing. Now, then, con- 
sider what will be the event of this without effect : 
Can he mhnstcr the Spirit, from whom the Spirit of 
God is departed *?” 8ec. 
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It is hardly necessary to point out the inconsist- 
ency of sooh a statement with the doctrine laid 
down by the Church of England in her 26 th article, 
or with ail our usual notions of the justice and mercy 
of Uiat God, who can never, it may be presumed, 
allow the devotions of his people to be vitiated by 
offences over which they have no control, and for 
which they have no remedy. 

Of this, Taylor himself seems sensible, when he 
admits tliat, without his own fault, no man shall 
perish that, He that says amen, if he heartily de- 
sire what the other perfunctorily and with his lips 
only utters, not praying with his heart and with the 
acceptabilities of a good life, the amen shall be more 
than all the prayer, and the people shall prevail for 
themselves when the priest could not*.” 

The misfortune is, that he speaks of this aid and 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, which the believing as- 
sistant shall obtain, notwithstanding the sins of his 
priest, as something extraordinary” and irregu- 
lar as if God, in this case, ” did his work alone;” 
as if the Spirit came ”in ways of his own, md pre- 
vented the external rites and prepoeussed the hearts 
of his servants,” while the people became, under sudi 
circumstances, their of n priests, and got ” nothing 
or but very little by the ministration of their minis* 
ter;” or even, as he elsewhere expresses it, *^tbe 
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prayers of innocent people, being presented by an 
ungracious minister and intercessor, were very much 
hindered in prevailing.^’ 

Now, it is plain that this principle, if carried to 
its full but legitimate extent, would overturn, all 
church government whatever; since, if the people 
get ** nothing or but very little from the ministry 
of the priest,” there can be no reason for attending 
on that ministry. Every man who found, or fancied 
he found, some human frailty in the “ angel of his 
congregation,” would be justified in withdrawing 
from a place where his prayers were very much 
hindered in prevailing.” And if, under such cir- 
cumstances, themselves also become priests unto 
God.” it is evident that their solitary devotions, 
or devotion offered by them in conventicles, would 
be so far from schismatioal, that they would be in 
the likeliest course to be accepted. If this bad been 
tme, the Israelites would have done well in " abhor- 
ring tlie offering of the Xord,” when Hophni and 
Phineas ministered at his altar ; which yet, we find, 
was so far from being' the case, that it was charged 
aw an additional sin on these profane sacrificers, 
that ** they made the Lord’s people to transgrm." 
•* The Scribes and Pbariseei^” said our Lord, ” sit 
in Moses’ seat ; whatsoever therefore they say unto 
you, that do and observe, but after their works do 
ye not.” 

. The truth is, that Taylor has strangely con- 
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founded the persona/ with the official character of t}|e 
minister; that character by which he is himself to 
stand or fall, with that which he possesses os the 
appointed instrument of Qod’s mercies, and, in con- 
sequence, of the covenant between Christ and the 
whole congregation of the faithful. The penonal' 
and private prayers of a wicked priest must, cer- 
tainly, fail of their effect, or bring down a curse 
instead of a blessing. But bis public and ministerial 
prayers are not his own, but those of the great body 
of his constituents, which he, in their names, and 
as their organ, offers to Qod; while, on the other 
hand, the spiritual graces which he conveys in the 
sacrament arc not his own, (perhaps he may have 
no share in them) but the bounty of God, of which 
he is the unworthy channel. 

It is, indeed, most true that the priest is bound 
to pray for the people, not only publicly but pri- 
vately; not only in his official, but also in his 
personal capacity. And as, in the discharge of his 
ministerial function, he prays on his own behalf as 
well as theirs, the obligation is most powerful which 
rests on those of our profession, so to frame our 
lives that our devotion may be acceptable. The 
fervent prayer of any righ^ous man availeth much; 
and the public 4ihrice of the church may avail the 
more when he who pronounces it is one whom 
the Almighty hears with’4twour. But diougb the 
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prayerg of the whole body may gm force from 
the intercessions of a holy minister, they cannot be 
supposed to hit their proper efficacy, though the 
con^^tion should be less fortunate in their pro- 
lo^tor. 

/l admit that, in all cases where the people are 
^n any degree answerable for their minister’s guilt, 
they are likely to derive no advantage from his 
ministry. If he has departed from the church, and 
they support him in his schism; if, knowing his 
life or doctrine to be scandalous, they elect him 
in the first instance as tb'eir functionary ; or if they 
refuse or neglect to complain of him to those 
superiors who have power to correct or displace 
him, the sin is theirs as well as bis ; and they have 
reason to fear that such answers only will be given 
to their prayers, as petitions usually receive when 
sent by an olmoxious messenger. 

But, where the people have no knowledge of the 
crime, or can obtain no redress or abatement of 
the scandpi ; when the function is not only public, 
but recognised by God’s t|prd and the authority of 
‘^lesiastical. lufmriors,' that cannot be imputed to 
tl^em as a fault which is only their great misfortune : 
nor can the mutual edmmnnicatipn of prayer and 
grace be impedecf by the uwlbrthiness of the 
channel, any more than' the bad character of a 
public carrier chn vitiate the letters which pass 
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through his hands. In the instance already men* 
tioned, Hannah prayed and was accepted, though 
the sacrificers were sons of Belial. 

Nor can it be said with truth that, whore no 
remedy is to be had, the people get nothing or 
very little” by' attendance on the ministry of a 
wicked person. Through his ministry they may, 
surely, obtain the ordinary means of grace, “ the 
sacraments generally necessary to salvation they 
may offer up their prayers, through his ministry, 
under the circumstances to which a peculiar bles- 
sing and the especial presence of Christ is promised. 
The very unworthiness of their elder may be im- 
proved into an opportunity of exercising their faith, 
their obedience, and their charity; their faith, as 
relying on God alone for the performance of his 
gracious promises; their obedience, as complying 
with the commanded rite under discouraging and 
disgusting circumstances ; their charity, as bearing 
with their brother’s faults, as praying with him, and 
for him. But while such as these may, by God's 
grace, reap grapes tirom thorns and figs from 
thistles, they who have preached to them,** (l6 
use Taylor’s own words,) " shall have the curse of 
Hananeel and the reward of Balaam, the wages of 
unrighteousness. But thus it was, when the wise 
men asked the doctors where Christ should be 
bom; they told them ri^;'but the wise men went 
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to Chriit and found him ; and the doctora sate still 
and went not.*’ 

The ^t of tib'e first discourse, and the whole 
of the^second, are unexceptionable in point of 
theql^; and, in piety, learning, eloquence, and 
l^e'od sense, are admirable. Nothing can be more 
'awful than the manner in which he concludes his 
first Sermon, with a description of the labour, the 
difficulty, the danger, and, on the other hand, the 
blessedness of the ministerial office ; with a warning 
that many things ate lawfvd for the people which 
are scandalous in the clergy, and that the common 
life of the one must exceed the piety of the other. 
** Remember,” be exclaims to his clerical hearers 
** Remember your dignity to which Christ hath 
called you !” Shall such a man as I flee ?” said 
the brave Eleazar, — shall the stars be darkness, — 
shall the ambassadors of Christ neglect to do their 
king honour, — shall the glory of Christ do dis- 
honourable and inglorious actions?” *' Ye are the 
glory of Christ,” saith St. Paul ; “ remember that ! 
1 can say no greater* thin^; unless possibly this 
may add some moments for your care and caution, 
that ' potentes potenter cruciabuntur* ! 

H was thus that Taylor pressed on the con- 
scienceir ef his bretiiien, ** not only to be innocent 
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and void of ofience, bnt also to bo holy ; np(i only 
pure, but shining; not only to be Uamdess, but 
to be didactic in your Uvea; that as, by yunr 
Sermons, you preach in season, so, by your lives, 
you may preach out of season; that is, at all 
seasons, and to all men ; that they, seeing your 
good works, may glorify Qod, on your behalf and 
on their own!” 

His second Sermon, on the Doctrine of lllinisters, 
may surprise a modem divine by the little remem- 
bered names of those authors whose commentaries 
he recommends, and whose works are now of no 
frequent occurrence in any but college libraries. 
There are not many scholars of the present day 
who owe very many or very great obligations to 
"Sixtus Senensis,” — to "the excellent book^of' 
Hugo de Sancto Victore," — to “ the Prol^om^ 
of Serarius,” — " Andreas Hyperius,” — or rile 
" Hypotoposes of Marrinns Cantipratensis.” It 
may excite, also, some surprise that no English 
work is named ; and that those of Erasmus, pasteliio, 
Melancthon, and Grotia% arc ptesed over in silence. 
Those will be, however, agreeably disappointed^ 
who anticipate, from the honour paid tq theail, 
obsolete writers, ah obsolete, and, for mettyh times, 
an unprofitable rationale of doetrino. , fto work ttiat 
1 am acquainted with displays mote sound and. 
enlarged views of scriptural interpretation ; in Mse 
of equal length are srwmany useful bints aiforded 

VOL. I. « 
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for th^ phoice of subjects; — the avoiding of use* 
less • controversies ; — tbe inculcation of truth in 
the manner least likely to provoke hostility ; — the 
4eference to authority which a Christian teacher 
should always display; — and the avoiding of all 
such topics as serve a temporal end/’ or blend 
!' a design of state” with religion. 

But for these I must refer my readers to the 
discourses themselvesa convinced that 1 shall be 
well entitled to their thanks, if I have now first 
introduced them to their notice. 1 have, indeed, 
been the more exact in noticing their single error, 
.on account of their numerous excellencies, and 
because I was unwilling that a misapprehension of 
so much importance should pass current under the 
authority of such a writer, or that it should derogate 
from the utility of what I conceive 4o be one of 
his ablest And most useful compositions*. 

^Of the second class of his writings, namely, the 
Theological, the earliest in date is the Defence of 
Episcopacy, published in 1642, soon after the king’s 
retirement to Oxford. In grafiefulness of diction, 
in richness of imagery, and in that warmth and 
kindliness ,of feeling, .which is in a great measure 
Taylor’s peculiar charfusteristic, it is inferior, as 
might well be jpxpected, to such of his writings 
as relate imnfadlEtftly to morals or devotion. It is 
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bIso less metaphysical, in the highest sense of the 
term, less distinguished by enlarged views of the 
hnmaa mind, and the limits between drcumstantials 
and essentials, than the Role 'of Conscience or the 
Liberty of Prophesying. 

But it is, at least, a specimen of manly and 
moderate disputation; of a variety of leartnog, such 
as, even in that learned age, few other writers have 
brought to bear upon the same subject; and of a 
style vigorous and elastic, which, boUi in taste and 
energy, leaves far behind it the greater number 
of contemporary theologians, and only falls short 
of that which fdw, indeed, have equalled, the sus- 
tained and majestic harmony of Hooker’s Eccle- 
siastical Polity. 

. Of the arguments, however, which he has ad- 
vanced in fdlour of an insUtntion which, through 
life, he regarded with more than common veneitm- 
tion, there are not many which strike me as new; 
and, in the few particulars whete he has taken a 
different ground from that generally oooopibd by 
the assertors of episcopal government, I am not 
sure that he has been fortunate. 

He sets out with asserting the absolute necessity 
that some form of church government (drould be found 
laid down in Scripture; an asseiUta of precisely 
the same kind with that which was maintained Ity 
the Puritans in the reign of Elizabeth, and which 
was so ably refuted bf^ooker in the third book 
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of .hw Juamortal work already referred to; Tbe 
vtMons, indeed, on whieb Taylor leeta his position 
.are-as ttnaound as the position itself is, prima facie, 
quei^nable. *' If/* he urges, '* for our private 
actions and duties (economical, they will pretend 
p(' text, I suppose it will not be thought possible 
Scripture should make default in assignation of the 
public government; insomuch as all laws intend 
the public and the general directly, the private and 
the particular by consequence only and compre- 
hension within the general*.” 

But thb argument, if it proves any thing, will 
prove too much, and will send us to our Bibles for 
tile model not only of ecclesiastical but of civil 
regimen ; inasmuch as the cases are both tlie same, 
and* in both, the presumption, if there were any, 
would be equal, that the general g4td should be 
. prqnrided for before the individual. We'^nd, how- 
ever, in &ct, that,, while the duties of individuals 
are marked out, in both the Old and New Testament, 
in, the broadest cbaracders and with the most scru- 
pulous care, those individuals are left entirely to 
themselves and the decision of their own reason, 
aai»to. tbe mannmr iq which they arc to. unite into 
nations for mutoal protection, and as to 

the j^rac^ aatilpovVaia of Iboae public (bnctionaries 
whom they^^aia to appoint as guardians of tbe gene* 

* Epis^pikp^ Asserted* ««ct. 1. voK vii. p. 7. 
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nil happineas and deciders of private difftileiieea. 
The truth is, that, however we nay dec^ve oun 
selves with the term of an iimginary public, whom 
we dress op in the attribntes of a real personage, 
and to whom we ascribe, in common speech, an 
existence and an interest distinct from those indivi> 
duals of whom H is, in fact, only the collective 
name, no wise lawgiver vrill attempt tb separate 
public from private happiness and virtue, at expect 
to obtain an aggregate of prosperity any otherwise 
than by consulting the prosperity of those htdivi* 
duals, of whom that aggregate is made up. The 
moral laws, accordingly, (to which Taylor would 
hardly have denied a precedence over all other 
institutions,) not incidentally or mediately, but in 
the first instance, respect the conduct of individuals. 
And as alt^ther laws, whether relating to fimms of 
government or the internal regulations of society, 
are, in fact, modal and instrumental only, in order 
to the due dischaige and observance of thSse higher 
and more holy obligations, it is reasdnable ^t God, 
having taught ns these los^ should leave ns, as, in 
nine instances out of- ten, he bu confessedly left 
us, to pursue, by such means is our human -ex> 
perience and natural faculties point out, tiie ends 
which his revelation has set bef<m Us. 

But Taylor goes on to urge that, "if Ohrbt 
himself did not take order for a government, then 
wc must derive it^om^human prudence and 
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••mergency of cooTenienees, and conconne of new 
drcnnistaDces ; end then the government must often 
be changed, or else time must stand still, and things 
be ever in the same state and possibility. Both 
the consequents,’* he tells us, extremely full 
of inconvenience. For, if it be left to human pru- 
' idence, then .either the government of the >church 
ii not in immediate order to the good and benison 
of souls; or, if it be that such an institution, in 
such immediate order to eternity, should be depend* 
ent upon human prudence, it were to trust such 
a ridi commodity in a cock-boat, that no wise pilot 
will he supposed to do. But, if there be often 
changes in government ecclesiastical, (which was 
the other consequent,) in the public frame, 1 mean, 
and constitution of it; either the certain infinity 
of schisms will arise, or the dangerous issues of 
public inconsistence and innovation, which, in mat- 
ters of religion, is good for nothing hut to make 
men distrust all ; and, come the best that can come, 
there will be so many church governments as there 
are human prudences*.” 

In the first of these supposed consequences, 
Taiyldr assum*! that ** the government of the church 
is in immediate order to tiie good aiu) benison of 
souls.” But this is plainly untrue, since for this 
great end nothtog more ia hnmedia^fy necessary 


* Episco;wcy Ast^ed, tA.t. 1. vol. vii. p. 1 . 
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(speaking always in subordination to the mcHts and 
sacrifice of Christ,) but the uncere word of God, 
as delivered in Scripture, to enlighten and establish 
our faith, and the means of grace, which are afford- 
ed us in baptism and the Lord's supper. The 
government of the church is in immediate order 
to the faithful preaching of the truth and the decent 
and orderly ministration of the sacraments; but it 
is only through their means, and as a consequence 
of them, that it seeks the salvation ‘of souls. It 
must rank, therefore, as Hooker wisely teaches, not 
among the points essential to salvation, but ** those 
.things that are accessary hereunto, those things 
that so belong to the way of salvation, as to alter 
them, is no otherwise to change that way than a 
path is changed by altering only the uppermost 
face thereof, which, be it Imd with gravel,. or set 
with grass, or paved with stones, remaineth still 
the same path*.” 

To his observation respecting the danger of 
frequent changes or schisms, or both, it may be 
answered, that the risk of these in religious afiairk 
is not greater than of mutability or rebellion in 
civil ; and that for both these, (even supposing us 
left to human prudence and experience as our only 
guides in framing our polity,) our natural caution 
and our natural respect for authority are, ae well 


EcclelElifhty, 1%. Ui. MCL 8. 
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M oar daristin prudeoee and Christian diarity, the 
proper and efll^oafi ttaiedy. In the eagerness, 
htdoad, of his aigoment, he doM not stop vith 
the enamerdtion of these probable iaconreniences 
of the supposition which he deprecates, but pnnoes 
bin oonsequenee to an extent which would be sub- 
versive of all principles of human govenment, and 
leave no adequate means to preserve the peace 
of tlie wortd but a necessary tyranny or a direct 
theocracy. If,” he urges, ** there be no opinion 
of religion, no derivation from a divine authority, 
tiiere will be sure to be no obedience, and, indeed, 
nothing but a certain public, calamitous irregularity. 
For why should they obey? Not for conscience, 
for there is no derivation from divine authority. 
Not for fear, for they have not the power of the 
sword.” Surely, when Taylor wrote thus, he had 
.forgotten the apostolical precept, ** Submit your- 
selves unto every ordinance of man, for the Lord’s 
soke*!” 

Though Christ, therefore, were admitted to have 
left no definite law for the manner in which bis 
church was to be governed, and though episcopacy 
were allowed to stand on the single basis of human 
institution, there would be still abundant reason 
against hasty or needless change of such an institu- 
tion on the part of sovereigns, as well as against 


1 1’ct. H,,.*. 
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schism in psrticiilsr fi«noia« on tl^ ocoomt. mrf 
from a church vhidt exacted no nnehnitian teiMC 
of communion. But, it is ceiiain that any posiiiva 
institution gf Christ, if really traced to him, is oUt* 
gatory on the conscience of Christiana; and, if 
Taylor had made good lus second pomtion, that our 
Lord, while on earrii, appointed die two dbtinet 
offices of bishop and presbyter, no doubt oonld 
remain but that both of these would rest on tho 
same foundation with that of thosf sacraments 
themselves, which all men allow to be immutable. 

But here, too, the author, while attempting to 
prove too much, has assumed facts in which he is 
neither borne out by antiquity, nor the tenour of the 
Gospel history, when he ftuds in the apostles, during 
the abode of their Lord on earUi, the first bishops, 
and in the faevcnty>two disciples whom Christ also 
selected from his followers, the first prcbbyteia of 
his church*. 

That the latter were appointed by Christ to any 
thing more than a temporary and occasional func- 
tion, is doubted by a writer not inferior to Taylor 
eitlier in judgment or learning,— > and inferior to 
none in bis ardent devotion to the primitive institu- 
tion of episcopacy, — the wise and excellent Ham- 
mond f. That the office which they filled, even 

* Luke, X. 1 . 

t Hammond. Dim. 3, De omuibut Evangdioram psriochit, 
Lap. I. bcct. b. Op. t. IV. ^ i ri.MCt. 1. 
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iupposing it to be permanent, answered to the prra> 
byterate, is opposed by the tradition of the church, 
preserved by Epiphanius (and which Taylor unsuc- 
cessfully endeavours to reconcile with his own opi- 
nion), that froth their number the seven Deacons (or 
some of them at least), were afterwards selected*. 
And it is opposed, above all, by the fact, that if the 
Seventy had been mede presbyters by Christ, they 
would have been the equals, at least, if not the 
superiors, of the Apostles themselves ; whose priest- 
hood, probably, and certainly their episcopacy, dates 
only from the time when their Divine Master sent 
them forth, with the Holy Ghost for their seal, from 
Mount Olivet, after his resurrectionf. 

That the apostles, thus left in charge of the faith- 
ful, thus commissioned by Christ, and thus guided 
by the Paraclete, delegated to three different orders of 
men, distinct and difl'erent portions of the authority 
which they had themselves received; that they 


* Epiphanius Ilercs. lib. i. 1. 1 . Op. vol. i. p. 50. 

f Some of the Uuntanwts have, indeed, a strange fancy tliat 
Christ made the a|)ostlvs priestn when he instituted the cuebarist. 
Bmleau de pnccept. Div. Comm, in otraque specie, p. 189. 
" Creavit et iiistituit sacerdotm his vobis, * Hoc incite.* **.. This 
noliqn is, howet or, justly reproved by Estius, Dist. xii. sect. 11, 
and Alphontus a Castro; contr. llsrreses, tit. Each. p. 99, In 
gVMral, all Christians agree to find the ordination of the npoetlea 
in Matt, uviii. 18, and in John xs. 32. See what Taylor him* 
aelf saya in his Doctor Dubitaatif’- .ot. xtii, p. 19, et seq. 
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ordained in different parts-of the world apoetlea or 
bishops like themselves; elders to act in sabser* 
vieOcy to those bishops, and deacons to assist those 
eiders, — the author, in what follows, has, indeed, 
satisfactorily established. And it is plain, that not 
only is the fact that episcopacy was instituted by^ 
the followers of Christ and. the possessors of the 
Holy Spirit, suilicient to prove it neither an irra<r 
tional nor unchristian form of polity, but that a very 
great and evident necessity mast be shewn, before 
any human hand can be authorised to pull down or 
alter a fabric erected under such auspices. 

This, and this only, is the strong, and* if I may be 
allowed the expression, the impregnable ground of 
the episcopal scheme, and of Taylor's defence of it. 
It is not as thinking lightly of the advantages of 
that scheme, nor as underrating its real authority ; 
far less is it as desiring to detract from the reputation 
of an author, whom none can read without delight 
and improvement, that I have ventured these few 
remarks on argumcn* to which be himself has 
appeared to ascribe an undue degree of value. But 
I have done it to prevent other champions in the 
same good cause, from being induced to commit tha 
same error, and to shew bow needless it is to J^ave 
recourse to doubtful or inapplicable proofs ,and pre^ 
sumptions, when, in an universal and apostolical tra- 
iition, every proof is contained, which can be, in 
inch a case, desired or — And, though t 
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tnaa fiir firom eonfounduig the relative value of insti- 
tuUoin unmediafiely anthoriaed by Christ, imme- 
^tely tending to the salvation of souls, or of visible 
mid tniversal advantage to them, with those which 
eUefly tespeet eedesiaatical order, — it can hardly, 

1 think, be denied that those churches are wisest 
who retain episcopate ; those sectaries least excus- 
able irim'dlMent firom it; and riiat the authority of 
apostofioal trariitioB cannot be reasonably rejected 
in this okse, without endangering many other observ- 
•neei of Christianity, which are almost universally 
accounted essentials.— * With some qualification as 
to the ca8#of hiftmt baptism, in fevonr of which 
tiiere U something veiy like a positive command of 
Christ, and respecting the Scripture proofs of which 
Taylor himself afterwards thought more reverently, 
tite passs^ winch follow, is well worthy the serious 
emudderation of all who tiioughtlesriy or conscien- 
tiooriy impugn efnieopacy. 

** The enm is this. Although we had not proved 
the inunediate divine institution of episcopal power 
dveV presbyters, and tiie whole flock, yet episcopacy 
‘'VS not less than an apostolical ordinance, and deli- 
'"fered to ns by the same anthori^ that the observa* 
tiott of the Lord’s day is. For, for that in the New 
* TMainent vre have no precept, and nothing but the 
' eansnple of tim primitive disciples meetmg m their 
^fntxes upon that dt^ (and so also they did on the 
Stttttiiay in (he Jewndi '^.jagc^es), but yet (hoV- 
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erer^ that at OenevR, they wen oooe ia OMditatioii 
to have changed it into a Thuraday maetiag, to baTC 
shewn their Christian liberty), we should tiiink 
strangely of those men that called the Snnday fes> 
tival less than an apostolical ordinance, and neoea. 
sary now to he kept holy with such observancea as 
the church hath appointed. 

Baptism of infants is most certainly a hrdy and 
charitable ordinance, and of ordinary necessity to 
all that ever cried, and yet the dinitdi hath founded 
this rite upon the trad'^ion of the apostles; and wise 
men do easily c’ :erVN that the Anabaptist can by 
the same probability, '>f Scripture, enfome anecessUy 
of communicating inbuits upon us, as we do of bap> 
tizing infants upon them, if ^|^|||||||^h of inunediate 
divine institution, or of practilPl|Mtolical recorded 
in Scripture ; and, therefore, a great master of Q»> 
neva, in a book he writ against the Anabaptists, was 
forced to fly to apostolical traditive ordination. And 
therefore the institution of bishops must be served 
first, as having fairer plea, and clearer evidence in 
Scripture, than the baptizing of infants; and yet, 
they that deny this, are, by the just anathema of 
the tatholic church, confidently condemned for he* 
reties. 

Of the same consideration are divers other tilings 
in Christianity, as tiie presbytet’e consecrating the 
eucharist: for if tiie apostles in the first institution 
did represent the whn^ dinrch. dergy and laity. 
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when Christ said, ‘ Hoe facile , ’ — *do this,’ then why 
may not every Christian man there represented, do 
that which the apostles in the name of all were 
commanded to do ? — If the apostles did not repre- 
sent the whole church, why then do all communi- 
cate? — Or, what place or intimation of Christ’s 
saying is there, in all the four gospels, limiting ‘ hoc 
facile,* id esl, * benedidie,* to the clergy, and extend- 
ing * hoe facile,* td esl, * aecipite el manducale^ to the 
laity? This also rests upon the practice apostolical 
and traditive interpretation of holy church, 'and yet 
cannot be denied that so it ought to be, of any man 
that would ait hare his Christendom suspected.. 

” To these I add the communion of women ; the 
'distinction of boott^tooeryphal from canonical; that 
such books wertf^ten 1^ sneh evangelists and 
apostles; the whole tradition of Scripture itself; 
Uie apostles’ creed; the feast of Easter (which, 
amongst' all them that cry up the Sunday festival fur 
a divine institution, must needs prevail as capul in- 
slilulionh, it being that for which the Sunday is com- 
memorated). These, and divers others of greater 
consequence (which I dare not specify for fear of 
being misunderstood), rely but upon equal faith with 
this of episcopacy (though I should waive all the 
arguments for immediate divine ordinance); and 
therefore it is but reasonable it should be ranked 
among the credenda of Christiamty, which the church 
.hath entertained, on the confidence of that which 
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we call the faith of a Christian, whose Master is 
truth itself*/’ 

Oil the remainder of Taylor’s ar[;ument, a very 
few observations are sutheient. — He obviates, with 
much skill and leurniiig, in his twenty-first section, 
the objection against the sole jurisdiction of tlie 
bisliop, which is taken from an expression of Jerome, 
and discriminates between the separate functions 
and dignities of bishops and presbyters, whether 
these last are spoken of singly, or as assembled in 
diocesan councils* He solves that which is somei^ 
times urged, from the indiscriminate maimer in 
which, in the earliest times, the terms bishop and 
presbyter were sometimes applied, and defiuoa 
the power and dignity of the ancient officer who 
was called ''Chorcpiscopus.” — He then enlarges on 
the authority, influence, and honour, possessed by 
bishops in elder times; on the extent of their dio- 
ceses, and the allegiance paid them by their clergy; 
and coneludos with proving, against the Church Po- 
lity of O.iivin, that at no period of antiquity did lay- 
men liold oilice in the church. 

On the general style and spirit of this treatise 1 
have already spoken, and the specimen which 1 have 
given may afford the reader a sufficient idea of hoth. 
Tile care is, however, worthy of notice, with which 
Taylor had already begun to guard against any 


• KpiscoiKu V Asbcrud, •■fci.19. %<»l. %u. |>. 74 , 
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which might 8«aeUoD pmeootion, ftnd whicl^ 
has led him, in twp. diiferent places of his presenV 
work, to denjr to' tlm chmrch the right of employiBg 
any but ecclesiastical; censnres. This denial is, as 
we have seen, employed 1^ hhu as an airgoment for 
the necesitity of an immediate divine commission to 
the eiHscopacy, and he expresses himself still more 
strongly in sect. 35. 

“ As no human power can disrobe the church of 
the power of excommunication, so no human power 
,tsan mvest the church with a lay compulsory. For, 
wtiw dUKoh be net capable of a ' Jus gladii/ as ssoct 
ow^ia^ahe is not, the ohurdi cannot receiYe powwr 
40 jNit eteii to ieatht or to n^et htwr fom in order to 
itf or any thing abooe a salutary penance ”-— Her 
censure she may inflict upon her delinquent children 
without asking leave. Christ is her cwAtmoc for that ; 
he is her warrant and security. The other [the power 
of secular punishment] is begged or borrowed, none 
of her own, nor of a Jit edge to be used in her absdsions 
and coercions ” 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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